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I. To transmit to posterity the lives and charae- 
ters of lUastrious men, was an office frequently 
performed in ancient times. Even in the present age, 
incurious as it is about its own concerns (a)^ the same 
good custom has prevailed, whenever a great and 
splendid virtue has been able to surmount those two 
pernicious vices (6), which not only infest small 
communities, but are likewise the bane of large and 
flourishing cities; I mean the vices of insensibility 
to merit, on the one hand, and envy on the other. 
With regard to the usage of antiquity, it is further 
observable, that in those early seasons of virtue, 
men were led by the impulse of a generous spirit to 
a course of action worthy of being recorded ; and, in 
like manner, the writer of genius undertook to per- 
petuate the memory of honourable deeds, without 
any motives of flattery, and without views of private 
ambition, influenced only by the conscious pleasure 
of doing Justin to departed merit Many have been 
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their own historians (c), pursuaded that in speaking 
of themselves they should display an honest confi- 
dence in their morals, not a spirit of arrogance or 
vain glory. Rutilius (d) and Scaarus left an account 
of their own lives, and the integrity of the narrative 
has never been called in question; so true it is, that 
the age, which is most fertile in bright examples, is 
the best qualified to make a fair estimate of them. 
For the present undertaking,.which professes to re- 
view the life of a great man now no more, I judged 
it necessary to premise an apology, led as I am, by 
the nature of my subject, to encounter an evil period 
(e), in which every virtue struggled with adversity 
and oppression. 

11. We have it upon record, that Arulenus Rusti- 
cus (a), for the panegyric of Partus Thrasea, and 
Herennius Senecio (6), for that of Helvidius Prisons, 
were both capitally convicted. Nor was it enough 
that those excellent authors fell a sacrifice to the 
tyrant^s power; persecution raged against their 
books, and, by an order to the triumvirs, in the fo- 
rum and the place of popular convention the monu- 
ments of genius perished in the flames. The policy 
of the times, no doubt, intended that in the same fire 
the voice of the Roman people should be stifled, the 
freedom of the senate destroyed, and the sentiments 
of the human heart (c) suppressed forever. To com- 
plete the work, all sound phOosophy was proscribed, 
every liberal art was driven into banishment, and 
nothing fair and honourable was suffered to remain. 
Of our passive temper we gave ample proof; and as 
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former times had tasted of liberty even to a degree 
€{ licantioiisness, so we exhausted the bitter cap ef 
slavery to the very dregs. Restrained by the terrors 
of a merciless inquisition from the commerce of 
bearing and speaking, and, by conseqaence, depriT^ 
ed of all exchange of sentiment, we should liare re« 
s^ed our memoiy with our other facirities, if to 
forget had been as easy as to submit in silence {d). 

IIL At length, indeed, we begin to reme from 
our lethai^: but we roTiveby slow degrees, thot^b 
tile emperor Nerfa (a), in the beginnmgof this ^ 
rioas asra, found means to reconcile two thmgi, till 
then deemed incompatible; namely, civil liberty and 
the prerogative of the prince; though bis successor 
Tra^n continues to kml our wounds, and by a^t 
and wise administration to diffiise the blessings of 
peace and good order through every part of the 
empire; and though it is appahsnt, that hopes of Urn 
constitution are now conceived by all orders of men, 
and not only conceived, but rising every hour into 
eonfidence and pnblic security (d). And yet, sikJi is 
the infirmity of the human mind, that, even in tfaii 
juncture, the remedy operates more slowly than the 
disease. For as the body natural *1s tardy m its 
growth, and npid in decay, so the powers of genius 
are more easily extinguished than promoted to their 
foil maturity. There is a charm in indcrieace that 
works by imperceptible degrees; and that Hstleai 
inactivity, which at first is irksome, grows deU^tfid 
in theeml. 

Need I mention that hi the coorseof fiftemi yeaw 
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(c), a lai^e portion of human life, many fell by un** 
avoidable accidents, and the moat illustrious men 
in Rome were cut off by the insatiate cruelty of the 
prince. A few of us. it is, true, have «prvived the 
slaughter of our fellow citizens; I had almost said. 
We have survived ourselves; for in that chasm, which 
slavery made in our existence, we can not be said to 
have Kved, but rather to have crawled in silence, the 
young towards the decrepitude of age, and the old 
to dishonourable graves. And yet I shall not regret 
th? time I have spent in reviewing those days of 
despotism; on the contrary, it is my intention, even 
in such weak colouring as mine, to give a memorial 
of our slavery {d) that it may stand in contrast to 
the felicity of the present period 

In Ae mean time, the foUowing tract is dedicated 
to the memory of Agricola^ my father-in-law. The 
design, as it springs from filial piety, may merit a 
degree of approbation; it will, at least, be received 
with cwdour. 

lY. Cnseus Julius Agricola was bom at the an- 
cient and respectable colony of Forojulium (a). His 
grandfather^ by the maternal as well as the paternal 
line, served the office of imperial procurator (6); a 
trust of importance, which always confers the eques- 
trian dignity. His father, Julius Graecinus (e), was a 
member of the senate, distinguished by his eloquence 
and philosophy. His merit gave umbrage to Galigufau 
Being commanded by that emperor to undertake 
the prosecution of Marcus Silanus (d), he refused 
to comply, and was put to death. Julia ProciUa (e), 
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AgricoVs mother, was respected for the purity of 
her manners. Under her care, and as it were in her 
bosom, the tender mind of the son was trained to 
science and evetf liberal accomplishment. His own 
ingenuous disposition guarded him against the se- 
ductions of pleasure. To that happy temperament 
was added the advantage of pursuing his studies at 
Marseilles (/), that seat of learning, where the re- 
^finements of Greece were happily blended with the 
sober manners of provincial economy. 

He has often declared in my hearing, that in the 
first career of youth he felt himself addicted to phi- 
losophical speculations with more ardour than con- 
sisted with the duties of a Roman and a senator (g); 
but his taste was soon reformed by the admonitions 
of his motiier. In fiict, it can not be matter of wonder, 
that a sublime and warm imagination, struck with 
the forms of moral beauty and the love of science, 
should aspire to reach the ^ory of the philosophic 
character. As he grew up to manhood, his riper 
judgment weaned him from vain pursuits, and dur- 
ing the rest of his life he preserved, what is diflBcult 
to attain, that temperate judgment, which knows 
where to fix the bounds even of wisdom itself. 

y. His first rudiments of military knowledge 
were acquired in Britain (a), under the conduct of 
Suetonius Paulinus, that experienced officer; active, 
vigilant, yet mild in command. Agricola was soon 
distinguished by his General, and selected to live 
with him at head-quarters (6). Honoured in this 
manner, he did not^ as is usual with young men 
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mix riot and dissipation with actual service; nor did 
he avail himself of his rank of military trij^uae to 
obtain leave of absence (c), in order to pass his time 
in idle pleasures and ignorance of his duty. To know 
the province, and make himself known to the army; 
to learn from men of experience, and emulate the 
best examples; to seek no enterprise with a forward 
spirit, and to decline none with timid caution, were 
the rules he laid down to himself; prudent with va- 
lour, and brave without ostentatioa 

A more active campaign had never been known, 
nor was Britain at any time so fiercely disputed {d). 
Our veteran forces were put to the sword; our colo- 
nies smoked on the ground; and the legions were 
intercepted on their march. The struggle was then 
for life; we fought afterwards for fame and victoiy. 
In a juncture so big with dai^er, though the eon- 
duct ofthewarwas in other bands, and the glory of 
recovering the province was justly ascribed to the 
commander in chief, yet so fair an opportunity did 
not fail to improve a young officer, and plant in his 
mind the early seeds of military ambition. The love 
of fame took possession of him, that principle of 
noble minds, but out of season in an evil period, 
when virtue suiTered by sinister constructions, and 
from an illustrious name tfie danger was as great as 
from the most pernicious character. 

¥1. He returned from Britain to enter on the 
gradations of the civil magistracy, and married Do* 
nitia Decidiana^ a lady of high rank and splendid 
dansent By that alliance he giined an aKC^ssioii of 
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strength and credit, that served to forward him in 
the road to public honours. The conjugal state prov- 
ed a source of domestic happioess. They lived iu 
perfect harmony, endeared by the tenderest affection, 
and each ascribing to the other the felicity which 
they enjoyed. But the merit of Decidiana could not 
be too much acknowledged The praise of a valuable 
wife should always rise in proportion to the wei^t 
of censure, that falls on such as violate the nuptial 
union. 

Agricda obtained the oflBce of quaestor (a); and 
the province of Asia, of which Salvius Titianus (6) 
was proconsul, fell to his lot Neither the place nor 
the governor could warp his integrity. The wealth 
of the inhabitants invited the hand of rapacity; and 
Titianus, by the bias of his nature prone to acts of 
avarice, was ready, on terms of mutual connivance, 
to 90-operate in any scheme of guilt and plunder: 
but Agricola maintained his honour and his princi- 
ples. During his stay in Asia his family was increased 
by the birth of a daughter, who proved soon after, 
when he lost his infant son, a source of consolation* 
The intermediate space between the expiration of 
his quaestorship and his advancement to the post of 
tribune of the people he had the prudence to pass 
in calm tranquillity. Even during the year of his 
tribunesbip (c) he acted with the same reserve, aware 
of those disastrous times, when under the tyranny 
of NeroV reign, the want of ei^ertion was the truest 
wisdpo)* He dispharged the c^ce of praetor with 
Ae same moderation and silent djgniiy, having up 
occMKOR, 9» bis good fortune would have it, to sit 10 
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jadicatare (d). That branch of the magistrate's busi- 
ness did not fall to his share. The pagea&try of pub- 
lic spectacles, which belong to his department, he 
conducted with economy and magnificence, short of 
profusion, yet with due regard to popularity, lit tfie 
following reign, being appointed by Galba one of 
the commissioners to inspect the state of oblations 
to the several temples (e), he managed the inquiij 
with so much skill and well-tempered judgment, 
that no species of sacrilegious rapine, except the 
plunder committed by Nero, was suffered to pass 
without redress/ 

Vn. In the course of (a) the following year a 
dreadful misfortune happened in his family^ and 
proved to him a severe stroke of affliction. A descent, 
from Others fleet, which roved about in quest of de- 
predations, was made on the coast of Liguria. The 
freebooters plundered the city of IntemeUum (6), 
and in their fury murdered Agricola's mother, then 
residing upon her own estate. They laid waste her 
lands, and went off with considerable booty. Agri- 
cola set out immediately to pay the last tribute of 
filial piety, and being informed on his way, that 
Vespasian aspired to the imperial dignity, he declar- 
ed at once in favour of that party. 

In the beginning of the new reign (c), the govern- 
ment of Rome, and the whole administration cen- 
tered in Mucianus, Domitian being at that time^ 
•too young for business, and from the elevation of 
his father claiming no other privily than that of 
being debauched and profligate without contr<4. 
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Agricola was dispatched to raise new levies. He 
executed that'coiiiinissioQ with so much zeal and 
credit to himself, that Macianus advanced him to 
the command of the twentieth legion (iQ, then quar- 
tered in Britain, and for some time unwiHing to 
swear fidelity to Vespasian. The ojficer who had 
the conunand of that corps, was suspected of sedi- 
tious practices, and the men had carried their inso- 
lence to such a pitch, that they were even formidable 
to the consular generals. Their commander was of 
praetorian rank; but either on account of his own 
disaffection, or the turbulent spirit of the soldiers, 
his authority was too feeble. Agricola succeeded to 
the command of the legion, and to the task of pu- 
nishing the guilty. He acquitted himself with con* 
summate address, and singular moderation, wishing 
that the men should have the merit of vduntary 
compliance, and not seem to have yielded^ with sul- 
len submission, to the authority of their general. 

Yin. The government of Britain was at that time 
committed to Yettius Bolanus (a), a man of a milder 
disposition than consisted with the genius of those 
ferocious islanders. Agricola, that he might not seem 
to eclipse his superior officer, restrained his martial 
ardour, submittmg with deference to his commander 
in chief, and, in every part of his conduct, uniting to 
his love of gbry a due r^ard for the service. Bolanus 
was soon recalled, and Petilius Cerealb (6), an officer 
of consular rank, succeeded to the command. The 
field of warlike enterprise was laid open to Agricola. 
Und«r the new commander he was, at first, no more 
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than a common sharer in the danger of the cam- 
pa^n; but in a short time his talents had their free 
career. The general, to make his experiment, sent 
him at the head of detached parties, and afterwards, 
encouraged by the event, emplojed him in more 
important operations. Agricda never betrayed a 
symptom <^ vain glory. From the issue of his expe* 
ditions, however successful, he assumed no merit 
It was the general that planned the measure, and he 
himself was no more than the hand that executed. 
By this conduct, vigorous in action, but modest in 
the report of his exploits, he gained a briffiant re« 
putation^ secure from the envy that attends it. 

IX. On his return to Rome, Vespasian advanced 
him to the patrician rank (a), and soon after to the 
government of the province of Aquitania (b); an 
appointment of the first importance, leading direct^ 
ly to the honours of the consulship, to which he them 
aspired with the concurrence of the prince. The 
military mind, trained up in the school of war, is 
generally supposed to want fhe power of nice dis- 
crimination. The jurisdiction of the camp is litde 
solicitous about forms and subfle reasoning; military 
law is blunt and summary, and, where the sword 
resolves all difficulties, fhe refined discussions of the 
forum are never practised. Agricola, hewever, in- 
debted to nature for a certain rectitude of under- 
standing, was not out of his sphere (e) even among 
men versed in questions of jurisprudence. His hours 
of business and relaxation had thefa* stated periods. 
In the council of the prorince, or on tfie tribual of 
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justice, he discharged the duties of bis station with 
awful gravity, intent to inquire, often severe, but 
more inclined to soften the rigour of the law. The 
functions of the magistrate being dispatched, he di- 
vested himself of his public character; the man in 
authority was no longer seen. In his actions no tine* 
ture of arrogance, no spleen, no avarice was ever 
seen. Uncommon as it may appear, the sweetness of 
his manners took nothing from his authority, nor 
was the impression made by his amiable qualities 
lessened by the inflexibility of the judge. 

To say of a character truly great, that integrity 
and a spirit above corruption made a part of it, were 
mere tautoli^, as injurious to his virtues, as it is 
unnecessary. Even the love of fame, that fine in- 
centive of generous minds, could neither betray him 
into an ostentatious display of virtue, nor induce him 
to practise those specious arts, that court applause, 
and oftien supply the place of merit. The little am- 
bition of rising above his colleagues was foreign to 
his heart He avoided all contention with the procu- 
• rators of the princa In stru^les of that nature he 
knew that victory may be obtained without glory, 
and a defeat is certain disgrace. In less than three 
years he was recalled from his province, to take 
upon him the consular dignity. The voice of fame 
marked him out, at the same time, for the govern- 
ment of Britain: the report was current, but neither 
contrived,. nor circulated by himself He was men- 
tioned, because he was worthy. Common fame does 
«ot always err it pften takes the lefid, and deter- 
mines the choice. During bis consulship ((f), though 
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I was then very youDg, he agreed to a noftrriage be- 
tween me and bis daughter, who certainly might 
have looked for a prouder connexion. The nuptial 
ceremony was not performed till the term of his con* 
sulship expired. In a short time after he was appoint- 
ed governor of Britain, with the additional honour 
of a seat in the pontifical college. 

X. If I here presume to offer a description of 
Britain (a) and the manners of the people, it is not 
my intention to dispute with a number of authors, 
who have gone before me, either the fame of genius 
or diligence in the research. The fact is, Britain was 
subdued under the couduct of Agricola, and that 
circumstance may justify the present attempt An- 
tecedent writers adorned conjecture with all the 
graces of language; what I have to offer wiO have 
nothing but the plain truth to recommend it 

Britain, of all the islands known to the Romans, is 
the largest On the east, it extends towards Germany; 
on the west, towards Spain (6); and on the south, it 
lies opposite to the coast of Gaul The northern ex* 
tremity is lashed by the billows of a prodigious sea, 
and no land is known beyond it The form of the 
island has been compared by two eloquent writers 
(Livy among the ancients, and Fabius Rusticus 
among the modems) to an oblong shield, or a two- 
edged ax. The comparison, if we except CaledoniaY 
maybe allowed to be just, and hence the shape of a 
part has been, by vulgar error, ascribed to the whole. 
Caledonia stretches a vast length of way towards tli% 
north* The pr<MiHMitwiei> that jot out into the \ 
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render tbe form of the country broken and irregular, 
but it sharpens to a point at the extremity, and ter* 
minatea in the shape of a wedge. 

By Agricola^s order the Roman fleet (c), sailed 
round the northern point, and made the first certain 
discovery that Britain is an island. The cluster of 
isles called the Orcades (d), till then wholly unknown, 
was in rtiis expedition added to the Roman empire. 
Thide (€), which had lain concealed in the gloom of 
winter and a depth of eternal snows, was also seen 
by our navigators. The sea in those parts is said to 
be a shiggish mass of stagnated water (/), hardly 
yielding to the stroke of the oar, and never agitated 
by winds and tempests. The natural cause may be 
that high lands and mountains, which occasion com** 
motions in the air, are deficient in those regions; 
not to mention that such a prodigious body of water, 
in a vast and boundless ocean, is heaved and im« 
peiled witfi difficulty. Bat a ^ilosophical account 
of (he ocean and its periodica] motions is not the de- 
fi^n of tfiis essay: the subject has employed the pen 
of others. To what they have said I shall only add, 
that there is not in any other part of the world an 
expanse of water that rages with such uncontrolled 
domhiion, now receiving the dischai^e of various 
rivers, and, at times, driving their currents back to 
iheir source. Nor is it on the coast only (hat the flux 
and redox of the tide are perceived: the swell of the 
nea fortes its way into the recesses of the land, form- 
ing bays and iriands in the heart of the country, and 
foammg amidst hiHs and oioontauis, ad in its natttral 
dianneL 
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XI. Whetlier the first inhabitants of Britain were 
natives of the island (a), or adventitious settlers, is 
a question lost in the mists of antiquity. The Bri- 
tons, like other barbarous nations, have no monu- 
ments of their history. They differ in the make and 
habit of their bodies, and hence various inferences 
concerning their origin. The ruddy, hair and lusty 
limbs of the Caledonians (6) indicate a German ex- 
traction. That the Silures (c) were at first a colony 
of Iberians is concluded, not without probabili^, 
from the olive tincture of the skin, the natural curl 
of the hair, and the situation of the country, so con- 
venient to the coast of Spain. On the side opposite 
to Gaul the inhabitants resemble their neighbours 
on the continent; but whether that resemblance is 
the effect of one common origin, or of the climate ir 
contiguous nations operating on the make and tem- 
perament of the human body, is a point not easy 
to be decided. All circumstances considered, it is 
rather probable that a colony from Gaul took pos^ 
session of a country so inviting by its proximity (d). 
You will find in both nations tiie same religions 
rites, and the same (e) superstition. The two lan- 
guages differ but little (/). In provoking danger 
they discover the same ferocity, and in the encoun- 
ter, the same timidity. The Britons, however, not yet 
enfeebled by a long peace, are possessed of superior 
courage (g). The Gauls, we learn from history, 
were formerly a warlike people; but sloth, the^ con- 
sequence of inactive times, has debased their genius, 
and virtue died with expiring liberty. Among such 
of the Britons (A), as have been for some time sub^ 
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diied, the same degeneracy is observable. The free 
and uncooquered part of the nation retains at this 
hour the ferocity of the ancient Gauls. 

XIL The strength of their armies consists in hi^ 
fautry, tliough some of their warriors take the field 
in chariots (a). The person of highest distinction 
guides the reins, while his martial followers, mount- 
ed in the same vehicle, annoy the enemy. The Bri- 
tons were formerly governed by a race of kings (6): 
at present they are divided into factions under vari^ 
ous chieftains; and this disunion, which prevents 
their acting in concert for a public interest, is a cir- 
cumstance highly favourable to the Roman arms 
against a warlike people, independent, fierce, and 
obstinate. A confederation (c) of two or more states 
to repel the common danger is seldom known: they 
fight in parties, and the nation is subdued. 

The climate is unfavourable, always damp with 
rains, and overcast with clouds. Intense cold is 
never felt. The days are longer than in our southern 
regions; the nights remarkably bright, and, towards 
the extremity of the island, so very short (d), that 
between the last gleam of day and the returning 
dawn the interval is scarce perceptible. In a serene 
Bky when no clouds intervene to obstruct the sight, 
the sun, we are told, appears all night long, neither 
setting in the west, nor rising in the east, but always 
moving above the horizon. The cause of this phae- 
nomenon may be, that the surface of the earth to- 
wards the northern extremities, being flat and level, 
the shade never rises to any considerable height, 
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and the sky still retaining the rays of the sun (e), 
.the hearenlj bodies continue viJibie. 

The soil does not afford either the vine, the olive, 
or the fruits of warmer chmates: but it is otherwise 
fertile, and yields corn in great plenty. Vegetation 
is quick in shooting up, and slow in coming to ma* 
turity. Both effects are reducible to the same cause, 
the constant moisture of the atmosphere and the 
dampness of the soil. Britain contains, to reward the 
conqueror, mines of gold and silver (/), and other 
metab. The sea produces pearls (g), but of a dark 
and livid colour. This defect is ascribed by some to 
want of skill in this kind of fishery: the people, em* 
ployed in gathering, content themselves in gleaning 
what happens to be thrown upon the shore, whereas 
in die Red Sea the shell-fish are found clinging to the 
rocks, and taken alive. For my part, I am inclined 
to think that the British pearl is of an inferior quality, 
I can not impute to avarice a neglect of its interest 

Xin. The Britons are willing to supply our ar* 
mies with new levies; they pay theif tribute without 
a murmur; and they perform all the services of go- 
vernntent with alacrity, provided they have no reason 
to complain of oppression. When injured, their re* 
sentment is quick, sudden, and impatient: they are 
conquered, not broken*hearted; reduced to obedi* 
ence, not subdued to slavery. Even Julius Cassar, 
the first of the Romans (a) who set his foot in Britain 
at the head of an army, can only be said by a pros- 
perous battle to h^ve struck the natives with terror, 
and to have made himself master of the sea-shore. 
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The discoverer, not the conqueror of the island, be 
did no more than show it to posterity Rome could 
not boast of a conquest The civil wars broke out 
soon after, and, in that scene of distraction, when 
the swords of the leading men were drawn against 
their country, it was natural to lose sight of Britain. 
During the peace that followed the same neglect 
continued: Augustus called it. the wisdom of his 
councils (&), and Tiberius made it a rule of state- 
policy. 

That Caligula meditated an invasion of Britain 
(c) is a fact well known; but the expedition, like his 
mighty preparations against Germany, was rendered 
abortive by the capricious temper of the man, re- 
solving always without consideration, and repenting 
without experiment The grand enterprise was re- 
served for the emperor Claudius (d,) who transport- 
ed into Britain an army composed of regular legions, 
besides a large body of auxiliaries. With the o(&- 
cers appointed to conduct the war, he joined Ves- 
pasian, who there laid the foundation of that success 
which afterwards attended him. Several states were 
conquered, kings were led in captivity, and the Fates 
beheld Tespasian giving an earnest of his future 
g^ory. 

XI Y. The first officer of consular rank, that com- 
manded in Britain^ was Aulus Fiautius (a). To him 
succeeded Ostorius Scapuh (6); both eminent for 
their military character. Under their auspices the 
soutbwn part of Britain took the form of a province^ 
and received a colony of veterans («). Certain dis- 
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tricts were assigDcd to Cogidunus, a king wha 
reigned over part of the country. He lived withia 
our own memory, preserving always his faith un- 
violated, and exhibiting a striking proof of that re- 
fined policy, with which it has ever been the prac- 
tice of Rome to make even kings accomplices in 
the servitude of mankind. 

The next governor was Didius Gallus (d). He 
preserved the acquisitions made by his predecessors, 
without aiming at an extension of territory, and 
without any advantage, except a few forts, which 
he built on the remote borders of the province, in 
hopes of gaining some pretension to the fame of hav- 
ing enlarged the frontier. Veranius (e) succeeded 
to the command, but died within the year. Suetonius 
Paulinus (/ ) was the next in succession. That officer 
pushed on the war in one continued series of pros- 
perity for two years together. In that time he sub- 
dued several states, and secured bis conquest by a 
chain of posts and garrisons. Confiding in the 
strength, which he had thus established, he fc^fopd 
die plan of reducing the isle of Mona (g), the grand 
resource from which the malecontents drew their 
supplies. But having in that expedition, turned bis 
back on the conquered provinces, he gave an oppor*' 
tunity for a general revolt 

XY. The Britons, relieved from their fears by 
the absence of the commander in chief, began to 
descant on the horrors of slavery (a). They stated 
their grievances, and to inflame resentment, painted 
every thing in the most glaring colours. ^ What 
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^ was now the consequence of their passive spirit? 
^ The hand of oppression falls on the tame and ab- 
^^ ject with greater weight Each state was formerly 
^ subject to a single king (6), but now two masters 
^ rule with an iron rod The general gluts himself 
^ with the blood of the vanquished, i^nd the imperial 
^^ procurator devours our property. Those haughty 
^^ tyrants may act in concert, or they may be at va- 
^^ riance: but in either case the lot of the Britons is 
^ the same. The centurions of the general, and the 
^ followers of the tax-gatherer add pride and inso* 
^ lence to injustice and rapacity. Nothing is safe 
^* from avarice, nothing by lust unviolated. In the 
^^ field of battle, the booty is for the brave and war- 
^^ like: at present, cowards and abject wretches seize 
^^ the possessions of the natives; to them the Britons 
^ tamely yield up their children; for them they make 
^ new levies, and, in short, the good of his country is 
^ the only cause in which a Briton has forgot to die. 
^^ Compute the number of men, born in freedom, 
^^ wjio inhabit the island, and the Roman invaders 
^^ are but a handful. It was thus the Germans argued, 
^ and they shook off the yoke (c). No ocean rolled 
^^ between them and the invader: they were separa- 
•* ted by a river only. The Britons have every motive 
^^ to excite their valour. They have their country to 
^^ defend, and they have their liberty to assert; they 
^^ have wives and children to urge^ tliem on; and they 
^^ have parents, who sue to them for pi^otection. On 
^^ the part of the Romans, if we except luxury and 
«^ avarice, what incentives are thera to draw them to 
^ the field.^ Let British valour emulate the virtue of 
vou T. 4 
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^^ ancient times, and the invaders, like their own 
(( deified Caesar, will abandon the island. The loss 
^^ of a single battle, and even a second, can not decide 
^^ the fate of a whole people. Many advantages list 
^^ on the side of misery. To attack with fury, and 
(( persevere with constancy, belongs to men who 
^^ groan under oppression. The gods, at length, 
^^ behold the Britons with an eye of compassion: they 
^' have removed the Roman general from his station ; 
^^ they detain him and his army in another island 
^^ (d). irhe oppressed have gained an advantage^ too 
^^ often difficult to obtain: they can now deliberate; 
^^ they are met in council. In designs like these, the 
^^ whole danger lies in being detected: act like men, 
^^ and success will be the issue of the war.^^ 

XVL Inflamed by these and such like topics, the 
spirit of revolt was diffused through the country. 
With one consent they took up arms, under the con- 
duct of Boadicea (a), a queen descended from a race 
of royal ancestors. In Britain there is no rule of dis- 
tinction to exclude the female line from the throne, 
or the command of armies. The insurgents rushed 
to the attack with headlong fury; they found the 
Romans dispersed in their garrisons: they put all to 
the sword; they storitied the forts; they attacked the 
capital of the colony, which they considered as the 
seat of oppression, and with fire and sword laid it 
level with the ground. Whatever revenge could 
prompt, or victory inspire, was executed with un- 
relenting cruelty ; and if Suetonius (6), on the first 
intelligence, had not hastened back by rapid marches. 
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Britain had been lost. By the event of a single battle 
the province was recovered, though the embers of 
rebellion were not quite extinguished. Numbers of 
the maiecontents, conscious of their share in the re* 
volt^ and dreading the vengeance of Suetonius, still 
continued under arms. 

The truth is, notwithstanding the excellent quali- 
ties that distinguished the Roman general, it was the 
blemish of bis character, that he proceeded always 
against the vanquished, even after they surrendered, 
with excessive rigour. Justice, under his administra- 
tion, had frequently the air of revenge for a personal 
injury. In his public proceedings he mingled too 
much of his own passions, and was therefore recal- 
led, to make way for Petronius Turpilianus (c), a 
man of less asperity, new to the Britons, and, hav- 
ing no resentments, likely to be satisfied on moderate 
terms. He restored the tranquillity of the island, and, 
without attempting any thing farther, resigned the 
province to Trebellius Maximus (d), an officer of 
no experience, by nature indolent and inactive, but 
possessed of certain popular arts that reconciled the 
minds of men to his administration. The barbarians, 
at this time, had acquired a taste for elegant and allur- 
ing vices. The civil v^i*s, which soon afterwards con- 
vulsed the empire, were a fair apology for the pacific 
temper of the general. His army, however, was not 
free from intestine discord. The soldiers, formerly 
inured to discipline, grew wanton in idleness, and 
broke out into open sedition. To avoid the fury of 
his men, Trebellius was obliged to save himself by 
flight. Having lain for some time in a place of con- 
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cealment^ he retarned with an aukward air to take 
upon him the command. His dignity was impaired, 
and his spirit bumbled. From that time his authority 
was feeble and precarious. It seemed to be a com- 
promise between the parties: the general remained 
unmolested, the soldiers uncontrolled ,and on these 
terms the mutiny ended without bloodshed. Yettius 
Bolanus (e) was the next commander; but the dis- 
tractions of the civil war still continuing, he did not 
think it advisable to introduce a plan of regular dis- 
cipline. The same inactive disposition on the part 
of the general, and the same mutinous spirit among 
the soldiers, still prevailed. The only difference was, 
that the character of Bolanus was without a blemish. 
If he did not establish his authority, he lived on good 
terms with all; beloved, though not respected. 

XYII. When Britain, with the rest of the Roman 
world, fell to the lot of Vespasian, the ablest officers 
were sent to reduce the island, powerful armies were 
set in motion, and the spirit of the natives began to 
droop. In order to spread a general terror, Petilius 
Cerealis (a) fell with sudden fury on the Brigantes 
(&), in point of numbers the most considerable state 
in the whole province. Various battles were fought, 
with alternate success, and great effusion of blood. 
At length the greatest part of that extensive countiy 
was either subdued, or involved in all the calamities 
of war. The fame of Cerealis grew to a size that 
might discourage the ablest successor, and yet under 
that disadvantage Julius Frontinus (c) undertook 
the command. His talents did not suffer by the com- 
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partson. He was a man truly great, and sure to sig- 
nalize himself, whenever a fair opportuni^ called 
forth his abilities. He reduced to subjection the pow- 
erful and wailike state of the Sihires (d), and, though 
in that expedition he had to cope not only with a 
fierce and obstinate enemy, but with the difficulties 
of a country almost impracticable, it was his glory 
that he surmounted every- obstacle. 

XYHI. Such was the state of Britain, and*snch 
the events of war, when Agricola arrived about the 
niiddte of summer (a) to (ake upon him the com- 
mand. He found an army lulled m indolence and 
security, as if the campaign was at an end, white 
the enemy was on the watch to seize the first oj^r- 
tuni^. The Ordovicians (6), not long before his ar- 
rival, had fallen upon a par^ of horse, that happened 
to be quartered in their district, and put them almost 
all to the sword. By this blow the courage of the' 
Britons was once more revived: the bold and resolute 
declared for open war, while others, less sanguine, 
were against unsheathing the sword, till the charac- 
ter and genius of the new governor should be better 
known. 

Many things conspired to embarrass Agricola: 
the summer was far advanced; the troops were sta- 
tioned at different quarters, expecting a cessation of 
arms during the remainder of the year: and to act 
on the defensive, content with strengthening the 
weakest stations, was in the opinion of the best offi- 
cers the most prudent measure. These were cir- 
cumstances unlavourable to a spirit of enterprise; 
but the general resolved to put his army in motion, 
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and face the danger withoat delay. For this purpose, 
he drew together various detachments from the le- 
gions, and, with the addition of a body of auxiliaries, 
marched against the enemy. The Ordovicians con- 
tinuing to decline an engagement on the open plain, 
he determined to seek them on their heights, and, 
to animate his men by his own example, he advanc- 
ed at the head of the hne. A battle ensued, and the 
issue was the destruction of the Ordovician state. 
Knowing of what moment it is to follow the first 
impressions of fame, and littU doubting but that 
every thing would fall before an army flushed with 
victory, Agricola formed a plan for the reduction of 
the isle of Mona (c), from which Paulinus had been 
recalled by the general insurrection of the province, 
as already mentioned. 

For the execution of an enterprise so sudden and 
important, no measures had been concerted, and, by 
consequence, no vessels were ready to transport the 
troops. The genius and resolution of the general 
supplied all deficiencies. He draughted from the 
auxiliaries a chosen band, well acquainted with the 
fordable places, and inured to the natipnal practice 
of swimming across lakes and rivers with such dex- 
terity, that they could manage their arms and guide 
their horses at the same time. This select corps, 
free from the incumbrance of their baggage, dashed 
into the water, and made their way with vigour to- 
wards the island. This mode of attack astonished the 
enemy, who expected nothing less than a fleet of 
transports, and a regular embarkation. Struck with 
consternation, they thought nothing impregnable to 
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men, who waged so unusual a war. In despair they 
sued for peace, and surrendered the island. The event 
added new^ lustre to the name of Agricoia, who had 
thus set out with a spirit of enterprise, andtrowded 
80 much glory into that part of the year, which is 
usually trifled away in vain parade and the homage 
of flatteries. The moderation with which he en-^ 
joyed his victory was remaricable. He had reduced 
the vanquished to obedience, and the act, he said, did 
not deserve the name of victory, nor even of an ex* 
pedition. In his dispatches to Rome he assumed no 
merit, nor were his letters, according to custom, de* 
ebrated (d) with sprigs of laurel: but this self-Klenial 
served only to enhance his fame. From the modes- 
ty of a commander, who could undervalue such im- 
portant services, men inferred that projects of vast 
extent were even then in his contemplation. 

XIX. Agricoia was well acquainted with the 
manners and national character of the Britons: he 
knew by the experience of past events, that conquest, 
while it loads the vanquished with injury and op- 
pression, can never be secure and permanent. He 
determined, therefore, to suppress the seeds of future 
hostility. He began a reform in his own household; 
a necessary work, but attended often with no less 
difficulty than the administration of a province. He 
removed his slaves and freedmen from every depart- 
ment of public business. Promotions in the army no 
bnger went by favour, or the partiality of the cen- 
turions; merit decided, and the man of worth. Agri- 
cola knew, would be the most faithful soldier. To 
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know every thing, and yet o?ei1ook a great deal; to 
forgive slight oflfences (a), and treat matters of im- 
portance with doe severity, was the rule of his con- 
duct; nwer vindictive, and in many instances disarm- 
ed by penitence. The prevention of crimes was 
what he wished, and to that end, in the disposal of 
officers he made choice of men, whose iconduct pro- 
mised to supersede the necessity of panishment. 

The exigencies of the army called for large con- 
tributions of corn and other supplies, and yet he 
lightened the burthen by just and equal assessments^ 
providing at the same time against the extortions of 
the tax-gatherer (6), more odious and intolerable 
than even the tax itself. It had been the settled 
practice of the collectors to engross all the corn, and 
then, adding mockery to injustice, to make the in- 
jured Briton wait at the door of the public granary 
(c), humbly supplicating that he might be permitted 
to repurchase his own grain, which he was after- 
wards obliged to sell at an inferior price. A further 
grievance was, that, instead of delivering the requisite 
quantity of com at the nearest and most convenient 
mi^azines, the Britons were forced to make tedious 
journeys through difficult cross-country roads, in 
order to supply camps and stations at a remote dis- 
tance; and thus the business, which might have been 
conducted with convenience to all, was converted 
into a job to gratify the avarice of a few. 

XX. In the first year of Agricola^s administration 
these abuses were all suppressed. The consequence 
was, that peace, which through the neglect or con- 
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liivaDce of former governors was no less terrible 
than war itself, began to diffuse its blessings, and to 
be relished by all. As soon as the (a) summer open- 
ed, he assembled his army and marched inquest of 
the enemy« Ever present at the head of the iines^ he 
encouraged the strenuous by commendation ; he re* 
buked the sluggard who fell from his rank: he. went 
in person to mark out the station for encampments 
(6); he sounded the sestuaries, and explored the 
woods and forests (c). The Britons, in the mean 
time, were by sudden incursions kept in a constant 
alarm. Having spread a general terror throng the 
countiy, he then suspended his operations, that, in 
the interval of repose, the barbarians might taste 
the sweets of peace. In consequence of these mea- 
sures, several states, which till then had breathed a 
spirit of independence, were induced to lay aside 
their hostile intentions, and to give hostages for their 
pacific behaviour. Along the frontier of the several 
districts, which had submitted, a chain of posts was 
established, with so much care and judgment, that 
no part of the country, even where the Roman arms 
had never penetrated, could think itself secure from 
the vigour of the conqueror. 

XXI. To 'introduce a system of new and wise 
regulations was the business of the following winter. 
A fierce and savage people, running wild in woods, 
would be ever addicted to a life of warfare. To wean 
them from those habits, Agripola held forth tlie 
baits of pleasure, encouraging the natives, as ^e\l 
hj public assistance, as by warm exhortations, to 

^OL. VI. 5 
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build temples (a), courts of justice, and commodi- 
ous dwelling-houses. He bestowed encomiums on 
such as cheerfully obeyed: the slow and uncomply- 
ing were branded with reproach; and thus a spirit 
of emulation difiiised itself, operating like a sense 
of duty. To establish a plan of education, and give 
the sons of the leading chiefs & tincture of letters, 
was part of his policy. By way of encouragement, be 
praised their talents, and ab'^y saw them, by the 
force of their natural genius, rising superior {b) to 
the attaioments of the Gaub. The consequence was 
that they, who had always disdained the Roman, 
language, began to cultivate its beauties. The Ro- 
man apparel was seen without prejudice, and the 
toga became a foshionable part <rf* dress. By degrees 
the charms of vice gained admission to their hearts: 
baths, and porticos, and elegant banquets grew into 
vogue; and the new manners, which, in fact, served 
only to sweeten slavery, were by the unsuspecting 
Britons called the arts of polished humanity. 

XXn. In the course of the third year (a) the 
progress of (he Roman arms.discovered new nations, 
whose territories were laid waste as far as the aes- 
tuary, called the Firth of Tay (b). The legions had 
to struggle with all the difficulties of a tempestuous 
season; and yet the barbarians, struck with a gene- 
ral panic, never dared to hazard an engagement 
The country, as far as the Romans advanced, was 
secured by forts and garrisons (c). Men of skill and 
military science observed that no officer knew better 
Una Agricola, how to seize, on a sudden view, the 
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oiost afihrantageous titaatioii, and,, accordingly, not 
one of tbe statioDs, fortified by his directiooi waa 
taken by atorai; not one was reduced to capitalate; 
not one was surrendered or abandoned to the enemy. 
At every post, to enable the garrison to stand a 
siege, a yearns provision was provided, and, each 
place having strength sufficient, frequent satf es were 
made; the besiegers were repulsed: and the Romans 
passed the winter secure from dai^er. The conse- 
quence of these precautions was, that the enemy, 
who had been accustomed to retrieve in the winter 
what they lost in the antecedent summer, saw no 
difference of seasons: they were defeated every 
where, and reduced to the last despair. Avarice* d* 
feme was no part of Agriorfa^s character; nor was 
he ever known to am^te to himself tbe praises 
due to other officers. From the commander of a le- 
gion to tbe towest centurion, all found in their gene« 
ral a willing wiUiess of their conduct In his manner 
of expressing bis disapprobation, he was thought to 
mix a degree of asperity. The truth is, his antipathy 
to bad men was equalled by nothing but his polite- 
ness to tbe deserving. His anger soon passed away 
and left no trace behhuL From his silence you had 
notbuig to fear. Scommg to disguise bis sentiments, 
he acted always with a generous warmth, at the ha- 
zard of making enemies. To harbour secret resent- 
ment was not m his nature. 

• 
XXIII. The business of the fourth campaign (a) 
was to secure the country, which had been over- 
run, not €oiu|iiered, in tiie preceding summer; abd 
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if the spirit of the- troops and the glory of the Ro- 
nian name bad been capable of suflering any limits, 
there was in Britain itself a convenient spot, where 
the boundary of the empire might have been fixed. 
The place for that purpose was, where the waters of 
the Glota and Bodotria (6), driven up the country 
by the influx of two opposite seas, are hindered 
from joining by a narrow neck of land, which was 
Aen guarded by a chain of forts (c). On the south 
Bide of the isthmus the whole country was bridled 
by the Romans, and evacuated by the enemy, who 
fViere driven, as it were, into another island (df). 

XXIV, In the fifth summer (a) Agricola made 
an expedition by sea. He embarked in the first Ro- 
man vessel that ever crossed the asstuary (6), and 
having penetrated into regions till then unknown, he 
defeated the inhabitants in several engagements, and 
lined the coast, which lies opposite to Ireland, with 
a body of troops: not so much from an apprehen- 
sion of danger, as with a view to future projects. 
He saw that Irelarid, lying between Britain and 
Spain, and at the same time convenient to the ports 
of Gaul, might prove a valuable acquisition, capa- 
ble of giving an easy communication, and, of course, 
strength and union to provinces disjoined by nature. 

Ireland is less than Britain, but exceeds in mag- 
nitude all the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
soil, the climate, the manners and genius of the in- 
habitants, differ little from those of Britain. By the 
Aieans of merchants resorting thither for the sake of 
(^pmmerce, the harbours and approaches to the coast 
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are well known^ One of their petty kings (c) who 
had been forced to fly from the fury of a domestic 
faction, was received by the Roman general, and, 
under a show of friendship, detained to be of use 
on some future occasions. I have often heard Agri- 
cola declare that a single legion, with a moderate 
band of auxiliaries, would be sufficient to complete 
the conquest of Ireland. Such an event, he said, 
would contribute greatly to bridle the stubborn 
spirit of the Britons, who, in that case would see, 
with dismay, the Roman arms triumphant, and 
every spark of liberty extinguished round their 
coast 

XXY. In the campaign (a), which began in the 
sixth summer, having reason to apprehend a gene- 
ral confederacy of the nations beyond the Firth of 
Bodotria, and fearing, in a country not yet explored, 
Jbe danger of a surprise, Agricola ordered his ships 
to sail across the gulf (6), and gain some knowledge 
of those new regions. The fleet, now acting, for the 
first time, in concert with the land forces, proceeded 
in sight of the army, forming a magnificent specta- 
cle, and adding terror to the war. It frequently hap- 
pened, that in the same camp were seen the infantry 
and cavalry intermixed with the marines, all in- 
dulging their joy, full of their adventures, and 
magnifying the history of their exploits; the soldier 
describing, in the usual style of military ostenta- 
tion, the forests which he had passed, the moun- 
tains which he climbed, and the barbarians whom 
he put to the rout, while the sailor, no less import 
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lant, bad bk storms and tempests, the mmdmi of 
tbe deep, and the sfurit with wbkb he conquered 
wind and waves. 

At the sight of the Roman fleet, the Britons, ac* 
cording to intelligence gained from the prisoners^ 
were struck with consternation, convinced that 
every resource was cut off, since the sea, which 
had always been their sheltw, was now laid open to 
tbe invader. In this distress, ' the Caledonians re- 
solved to try the issue of a battle. Warlike prepara- 
tions were instantly begun with a degree of exertion, 
great in reality, but, as is always the case in matters 
obscure and distant, magnified by the voice of fame^ 
Without waiting for tbe commencement of hostili- 
ties, they stormed the Roman forts and castles (c), 
and by provoking dai^er^ made such an impress 
sion, that several officers in Agricola^s army, dis* 
guising their fear under the specbus appearance'of 
prudent councils, recommended a sudden retreat^ 
to avoid the disgrace of being driven back to the 
other side of the Firth. Meanwile Agricoto re* 
ceived intelligence that the enemy meditated an 
attack in various quarters at once, and thereupon, 
lest superior numbers, in a country where he was a 
stranger to the defiles and |Asses, should be able to 
surround him, he divide^^ his army, and marched 
forward in three columns! 

XXVI. The Caledonians, informed of this ar- 
rangraient, changed their plan, and, in the dead of 
night, fell with their united force upon the ninth 
legion (a)) then the weakest of the Roman amqr* 
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Thejr fiorprited the advanced guard, and having, in 
the c<mfusioD of aleep and terror, put the sentinels 
to the flword, thej forced their way through the en- 
trenchments. The conflict was in the very camp, 
wfaefi Agricola, who bad been informed that the 
bwbarians were on their march, and instantly pur- 
sued their st(^ <»rae op to the relief of the legion. 
He ordered the swiftest of the horse and light in- 
fantry to advance with expedition, and charge tlie 
enemy in the rear, while his whole army set up a 
general shout At break of day the Roman banners 
^tiered in view of the barbarians, who found 
themsdves hemmed in by two armies, and began 
to relax (heir vigour. The spirit of the legion re- 
med. The men perceived that the moment of dis* 
tress was over, and the struggle was now for glory. 
Acting no longer on the defensive, they rushed on 
to the attack. In the very gates (b) of the camp a 
fierce and obstinate engagement followed. The be- 
sieged legioQ, and the forces that came to their re- 
lief, fought with a spirit of emulation; the latter 
contending for the honour of succouring the dis- 
tressed, and die former, to prove that they stood in 
no need of assistance. The Caledonians were put to 
tiie rout; and if the woods and marshes (c) had not 
favoured their escape, diat single action had put an 
end to the war. 

XXVII. By this victory, so complete and glo- 
rious, the Roman army was inspired with confi- 
dence to such a degree, that (hey now pronounced 
themselves invincible. Nothing could stand before 
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them: they desired to be led into the recesses of the 
country, and, by following their blow, to penetrate 
to the extremity of the island. Even the prudent of 
the day before changed their tone with the event, 
and talked of nothing but victory and conquest 
Such is the tax, which the commanders of armies 
must always pay: the merit of success is claimed by 
all; calamity is imputed to the general only. 

The Caledonians, notwithstanding their defeat, 
abated nothing from their ferocity. Their want of 
success, they said, was not to be ascribed to supe- 
rior courage; it was the chance of war, or, perhaps, 
the skill of the Roman general. In this persuasion 
they resolved to keep the field. They listed the 
young men of their nation; they sent their wives 
and children to a place of safety; they held public 
conventions of the several states, and with solenm 
rites and sacrifices (a) formed a league in the cause 
of liberty. The campaign ended in this manner, and 
the two armies, inflamed with mutual animosity, 
retired into winter-quarters. 

XXYII}. In the course of the same summer, a 
cohort of the Usipians {a) which had been raised in 
Germany, and thence transported to serve inBritaio, 
performed an exploit so daring and extraordinary, 
that in this place it may be allowed to merit attention. 
Having murdered the centurion, who was left in 
command, and also the soldiers, who, for the pur- 
pose of introducing military discipline, had been 
incorporated with the several companies (6), they 
seized three light galleys, and forcing the masters 
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en board, determined to sail Troin the island One 
of the pilots made his escape, and suspicion falling 
OD the other two, they were both killed on the spot 
Before their design transpired, the deserters put to 
sea, to the astonishment of all who beheld the ves- 
sels under way. 

They had not sailed far, when they became the 
sport of winds and waves. They made frequent 
des(^ents on the coast, in quest of plunder, and had 
various conflicts with the natives, victorious in some 
places, and in others beat back to their ships. Re- 
duced at length to the extremity of famine, they fed 
on their companions, at first devouriug the weakest 
and afterwards deciding among themselves by lot 
In this distress they sailed round the extremity of 
the island (c), and, through want of skill in naviga« 
lion, were wrecked on the continent, where they 
were treated as pirates, first by the Suevians, and 
afterwards by the Frisians. Being sold to slavery, 
and in the way of commerce turned over to different 
masters, some of them reached the Roman settle* 
ments on the banks of the Rhine, and there grew 
famous for their suflbrings, and the bold singularity 
of their voyage. 

In the beginning of the following summer (d) 
Agricola met with a stroke of aflSiction by the loss 
of a son, about a year old. He did not upon thii 
occasion affect, like many others, the character of a 
man superior to the feelings of nature; nor yet did 
he suffer his grief to sink him down into unbecom- 
ing weakness. He felt the impression, bat regret was 
lost in the avocations of war. 
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XXIX. In (he opening of the campaign, he di»- 
patched his fleet, with orders to annoy the coast hj 
frequent descents in different places, and spread a 
general alarm. H^ put himself, in the mean time, at 
the head of his army equipped for expedition, and 
taking with him a select band of the bravest Britops, 
of known and approved fidelity, he advanced as far 
as the Grampian hills (a), where the enemy was 
already posted in force. Undismayed by their former 
defeat, the barbarians expected no other issue than 
a total overthrow, or a brave revenge. Experience 
bad taught them that the common cause required a 
vigorous exertion of their united strength. For this 
purpose, by treaties of alliance, and by deputations 
to the several cantons, thay had drawn together the 
strength of their nation. Upwards of thirty thousand 
men appeared in arms, and their force was increas- 
ing every day. The youth of the country poured io 
from all quarters, and even the men in years, whose 
vigour was still unbroken, repaired to the army, 
proud of their past exploits, and the ensigns of ho«- 
Dour which they had gained by their martial spirit. 
Among the chieftains, distinguished by their birth 
and valour, the most renowned was Galgacus (6). 
The multitude gathered around him, eager for action, 
and burning with uncommon ardour. He harangued 
them to the following effect: 

XXX. ^' When I consider the motives that have 
^^ roused us to this war; when I reflect on the neces- 
^^ sity that now demands our firmest vigour, I expect 
^ every thing great and noble from that uni<m of 
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^ sentiment that pervades us all. From this day I 
<< date the freedom of Britain. We are the men, who 
^^ never crouched in bondage. Beyond this spot there 
^^ is no land, where liberty can find a refuge. Even 
^^ the sea is shut against us, while: the Roman 
^^ j9eet is hovering on the coast. To draw the sword 
'^ in the cause of freedom is the true glory of the 
'^ brave, and, in our condition, cowardice itself 
^^ would throw away the scabbard. In the battles, 
^^ which have been hitherto fought with alternate 
^^ vicissitudes of fortune, .our countrymen might well 
^^ repose some hopes in us; they might consider us 
^^ as their last resource; they knew us to be the no- 
<^ blest sons of Britain, placed in the last recesses of 
^^ the land, in the very sanctuary of liberty. We have 
^^ not so much as seen the melancholy regions, wh^re 
'^ slavery has debased mankind. We have lived in 
'^ freedom, and our eyes have been unpolluted by 
^^ th^ sight of ignoble bondage. 

^^ The extremity of the earth is ours: defended 
^f by our situation, we have to this day preserved 
^^ our honour and the rights of men. But we are no 
^^ longer safe in our obscurity: our retreat is laid 
^^ open; the enemy rushes on,* and, as things un- 
^^ known are ever magnified, he thinks a mighty 
<^ conquest lies before him. But this is the end of 
^^ the habitable world, and rocks and brawling 
*^ waves fill all the spafte behind. The Romans are 
^^in the heart of our country; no submission can 
^^ satisfy their pride; no concessions can appease 
^^ their fury. While the land has any thing left, it is 
^^tkt theatre of war; when it can yield no more 
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^< they explore the seas for hidden treasure. Are the 
^ nations rich? Roman avarice is their enemy. Are 
^^ they poor? Roman ambition lords it over them. 
^ The east and the west have been rifled, and the 
^ spoiler is still insatiate. The Romans, by a strange 
^^ singularity of nature, are the only people who in* 
^^ vade, with equal ardour, the wealth and the po- 
*^ verty of nations. To rob, to ravage, and to niiir^ 
^< der, in their imposing language, are the arts of 
^' civil policy. When they have made the world a 
^^ solitude, they call it peace. 

XXXI. ^^ Our children and relatives are dear to 
^ us ail. It is an affection planted in our breast by 
^ the hand of natura And yet those tender pledges 
<< are ravished from us to sene in distant lands. 
^^ Are our wives, our sisters, and our daughters safe 
^^ from brutal lust and open violation.^ The insidi* 
^^ ous conqueror, under the mask of hospitality and 
'^friendship, brands them with dishonour. Our 
^^ money is conveyed into their treasury, and our 
^ corn into their granariea Our limbs and bodies 
'^ are worn out in clearing woods, and draining 
^^ marshes: and what have been our wages! Stripes 
^^ and insult. The lot of the meanest slave, born in 
^^ servitude, is preferable to ours: he is sold but 
^^ once, and his master maintains hiui; but Britain 
^< every day invites new tyrants, and every day 
'< pampers their pride. In a private family the slave 
'^ who is last bought in, provokes the mirth and 
^^ ridicule of the whole domestic crew; and in this 
^ general servitude, to which Rome has reduced 
^^ the world, the case is the same: we are treated, at 
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^ first) as objects of derisioD, and then marked out 
^ for destruction. 

** What better lot can we expect? We have no 
'^ arable lands to cultivate for a master; no mines to 
^^ dig for his avarice; no harbours to improve for his 
^' commerce. To \vbat end should the conqueror 
^^ spare us? Our virtue and undaunted spirit are 
^^ crimes in the eyes of the conqueror, and will ren« 
"der us more obnoxious. Our remote situation, 
^^ hitherto the retreat of freedom, and on that ac- 
^ count the more suspected, will only serve to in* 
^ flame the jealousy of our enemies. We must ex- 
^ pect no mercy. Let us therefore dare like men. 
^^ We all are summoned by the great call of nature; 
^ not only those who know the value of liberty, but 
^ even such as think life on any tenns the dearest 
^ blessing. The Trinobaqtes (a), who had only a 
^^ woman to lead them on, were able to carry fire 
^' and sword through a wliole colony. They stormed 
^ the camps of the enemy, and, if success had not 
^intoxicated them, they had been, beyond all 
^ doubt, the deliverers of their country. And shall 
^ not we, unconqoered, and undebased by slavery, 
'^ a nation ever free, and struggling now, not to 
^ recover, but to' ensure our liberties (b), shall we 
^ not go forth the champions of our country? Shall 
(^ we not, by one generous effort, show the Romans, 
^^ that we are the men whom Caledonia has reserved 
^ to be assertors of the public weal? 

XXXn. ^^ We know the manners of the Romans: 
^ and are we to imagine that their valour in the field 
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^ 19 equal to their arrogance in time of peace? By 
^ our disseusioDs their glory rises; the vicas of their 
^ enemies are the negative virtues of the Roman 
^ army; if that may be called an army, which is no 
^^ better thon a motley crew of various nations, held 
^^ together by success, and ready to crumble away 
^ in the first reverse of fortune. That this will be 
^ their fate, no one can doubt, unless we 8iq)pose 
^ that the Gaul, the German, and (with shame I 
^add) the Britons, a mercenary band, who hire 
*^ their blood in a foreign service, will adhere from 
^^ principle to a new master, whom they have lately 
^' served, and long detested. They are now enlisted 
^( by awe and terror: break their fetters, and the 
" man who forgets to fear, will seek revenge. 

^^All that can inspire the human heart, every 
^ motive that can excite us to deeds of valour, is 
^ on our side. The Romans have no wives (a) ih 
^^the field to animate their drooping spirit; no 
^ parents to reproach their want of courage. They 
^^ are not listed in the cause of their countiy: their 
^^ country, if any they have (b), lies at a distance. 
^< They are a band of mercenaries, a wretched hand- 
^^ ful of devoted men, who tremble and look aghast 
'^ as they roll their eyes around, and see on every 
^ side objects unknown before. The sky over their 
^ heads, the sea, the woods, all things conspire to 
*' fill them with doubt and terror. They come like 
^ victims, delivered into our hands by the gods, to 
^ fall this day a sacrifice to freedom. 

^ In the ensuing battle be not deceived by false 
^^ appearances; the glitter of gold and silver (c) may 
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^dazzle the eye; but to us it is harmless, to the 
^^ RoQians no protection. In their own ranks we 
^ shall find a number of generous warriors ready to 
^ assist our cause. The Britons know that for our 
^^ common liberties we draw the avenging sword. 
^^ The Gauls will remember that they once were a 
^^free people; and the Germans, as theUsipians (d) 
^^ lately did, will desert their colours. The Romans 
^ have leA nothing in their rear to oppose us in the 
^pursuit; their forts are ungarrisoned; the veterans 
^ in their colonies droop with age; in their munici- 
^^ pal towns, nothing but anarchy, despotic goTern- 
^^ ment, and disaffected subjects. In me behold your 
^^ general ; behold an army of freebom men. Your 
^^ enemy is before you, and, in his train, heavy 
^^ tributes, drudgery in the miqes, and all the hor- 
^ rors of slavery. Are those calamities to be entailed 
^^ upon us? Or shall this day relieve us by a brave 
^^ revenge? There is the field of battle, and let that 
^ determine. Let us seek the enemy, and, as we 
<^rush upon him, remember the glory delivered 
^^down to us by our ancestors; and let each man 
^ think that upon his sword depends the fate of all 
** posterity.'^ 

XXXIII. This speech was received, according 
to the custom of barbarians, with war-songs, with 
savage bowlings, and a wild uproar of military 
applause. Th^ir battalions began to form the line 
of battle; the brave and warlike rushed forward to 
the front, and the field glittered with the blaze of 
arms. The Romans on their side burned with 
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equal ardour. Agiicola saw the impatient spirit of 
his men, but did not think proper to begin the 
engagement, till he confirmed their courage by the 
following speech: ^Mt is now, my fellow soldiers, 
^ the eighth year (a) of our service in Britain. 
^^ During that time, the genius and good auspices 
^ of the Roman empire, with your assistance and 
^ unwearied labour, have made the island our own. 
^ In all our expeditions, in every battle the cnemj 
^* has felt your valour, and by your toil and perse- 
^^ verance the very nature of the country has been 
^ conquered. I have been proud of my soldiers, 
^ and you have had no reason to blush for your 
" general. We have carried the terror of our arms 
^beyond the limits of any other soldiers, or any 
^^ former general (b); we have penetrated to the ex- 
^ tremity of the land. This was formerly the boast 
*' of vain-glory, the mere report of fame; it is now 
^ historical truth. We have gained possession sword 
^ in hand; we are encamped on the utmost limits of 
^ the island. Britain is discovered, and by the dis- 
" covery conquered. 

^^ In our long and laborious marches, when you 
^^were obliged to traverse - moors, and fens, and 
^^ rivers, and to climb steep and craggy moun- 
^' tains, it was still the cry of the bravest amongst 
^you, When shall we be led to battle.^ When shall 
** we see the enemy? Beholi them now before you. 
'^They are hunted out of their dens and caverns; 
^' your wish is granted, and the field of glory lies 
^^ open to your swords. One victory more makes 
^'this new world our own; but remember that a 
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<^ defeat involves us all in the last distress. If vve 
^ consider the progress of our arms, to look back 
^ is glorious; the tract of country that lies behind 
^ us, the forests which you have explored, and the 
*^ sestuaries which you have passed, are monuments 
*^ of eternal fame. But our fame can only last, whfle 
^ we press forward on the enemy. If we give 
Aground, if we think of a retreat, we have the 
^ same difficulties to surmount again. The success, 
^ which is now our pride, will in that case be our 
^^ worst misfortune. We are not sufficiently ac- 
^quainted with the course of the country; the 
^^ enemy knows the defiles and marshes, and will 
^^be supfrfied with provisions in abundance. We 
^^have not those advantages, but we have hands 
^ that can grasp the sword, and we have valour (c) 
^ that gives us every thing. With me it has long 
^ been a settled principle, that the back of a general 
^ or his army is never safe. Which of you would 
^ not rather die with honour, than live in infamy? 
^ But life and honour are this day inseparable; they 
^ are fixed to one spot Should fortune declare 
^ against us, we die on the utmost limits of the 
^* world; and to die, where nature ends, can not be 
^ deemed inglorioua 

XXXIY. ^ If our present struggle were widi 
*^ nations wholly unknown; if we had to do mth an 
^ enemy new to our swords, I should call to mind 
^ the example of other armies. At present what can 
^ I proprose so bright and animating as your own 
^^ exploits? I appeal to your own eyes: behold the 
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^ men drawn up against you: are they not the same, 
^who last year, under covert of the night, assaulted 
^ the ninth legion (a), and, upon the first shout of 
"our army, fled before you? A band of dastards! 
^ who hkve subsisted hitherto, because of all the 
^ Britons they are the most expeditious runaways. 

^^ In woods and forests the fierce and noMe animals 
^ attack the huntsmen, and rush on certain destroc-* 
^ tion i but the timorous herd is soon dispersed, 
^^ scared by the sound and clamour of the chase In 
^ like manner, the brave and warlike Britons have 
^ long since perished by the sword. The refuse of 
^ the nation still remains. They have not staid to 
^ make head against you; they are hunted down; 
^ they are caught in the toils. Benumbed with fear, 
* they stand motionless on yonder spot, which yov 
^ will render for ever memorable by a glorious vie* 
^ tory. Here you may end your labours, and close 
^ a scene of fifty years (6) by one great, one glorious 
^ day. Let your country see, and let the common- 
^ wealth bear witness, if the conquest of Britain has 
^been a lingering work; if the seeds of rebelKon 
*< have not been crushed, that we at least have done 
^ our duty.'^ 

XXXV. During this harangue, whilst Agricola 
was still addressing the men, a more than common 
ardour glowed on every countenance. As soon as 
Ihe general ended, the field rung with shouts of ap- 
plause. Impatient for the onset, the soldiers grasped 
their arms. Agricohi restrained their violence, till 
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be formed his order of battle. The auxiliary iDfantry 
o), in number about eight thousand, occupied the 
pentre. The wings consisted of three thousand 
horse. The l^ons were stationed in the rear, at 
the head of the entrenchments, as a body of reserve 
to support the ranks, if necessary, but otherwise 
to reniam mactive, that a victor}', obtained without 
the effusion of Roman blood, might be of higher 
vahie. 

The Caledonians kept possession of the rising 
grounds, extending their ranks as wide as possiblei 
to present a formidable show of battle. Their first 
line was ranged on the plain, the rest in a gradual 
ascent on the acclivity of the hilL The intermediate 
apace between both armies was filled with the cha* 
rioteers (b) and cavalry of the Britons, rushing to 
and fro in wild career, and traversing the plain with 
noise aiid tumult .The enemy being greatly supe- 
rior in number, there was reason to apprehend that 
the Romans might be attacked both in front and 
^nk at the same time* To (Hrevent that mischief, 
Agricola ordered his ranks to form a wider range; 
Somejpf the officers saw that the lines were weak- 
ened into length, and therefore advised that the 
legions should be brought forward into the field 
of action. But the general was not of a temper to 
be easily dissuaded from bis purpose. Flushed with 
hope, and firm in the hour of danger, he immedn 
s^tely dismounted, and, dismissing his horse, took 
his stand at the bead of the cotours. 

XXXTI- The battle began, and at first was 
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maintained at a distance. The Britons neither want-* 
ed skill nor resolution. With their long swords, and 
targets (a) of small dimension^ they had the address 
to elude the missive weapons of the Romans, and at 
the same time to discharge a thick volley of their 
own. To bring the conflict to a speedy decision, 
Agricola ordered three Batavian and two Tungrian 
cohorts (6) to charge the e^emy sword in hand To 
this mode of attack those troops had been long ac- 
customed, but to the Britons it was every way dis^ 
advantageous. Their small targets afforded no pro^ 
tection, and their unwieldy swords, not sharpened 
to a point (c), could do but little execution in a 
close engagement. The Batavians rushed to the at- 
tack with impetuous fury; they redoubled their 
blows, and with the bosses of their shields bruised 
the enemy in the face, and, having overpowered all 
resistance on the plain, began to force their way up 
the ascent of the hill in regular order of battle. In- 
cited by their example, the other cohorts advanced 
with a spirit of emulation, and cut their way with 
terrible slaughter. Eager in pursuit of victory, they 
pressed forward with determined fury, leaving be- 
hind them numbers wounded, but not slain, and 
others not so much as hurt 
' The Roman cavalry, in the mean time, was forced 
to give ground (d). The Caledonians, in their armed 
chariots, rushed at full speed into the Aick of the 
battle, where (he infantry were engaged. Their first 
impression struck a general terror, but their career 
was soon checked by the inequalities of the ground, 
and the close embodied ranks of the Romans. No- 
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fbiog could less resemble an engagement of the 
cavalry Pent up in narrow places, the barbarians 
crowded upon each, other, and were driven or drag- 
ged along by their own horses. A scene of confu- 
sion followed. Chariots without a guide, and horses 
without a rider, broke from the ranks in wild dis- 
order, and flying every way, as fear and consterna- 
tion urged, they overwhelmed their own files, and 
trampled down all who came in their way. 

XXXYH. Meanwhile the Britons, who had 
hitherto kept their post on the hills, looking down 
with contempt on the scanty numbers of the Roman 
army, began to quit their station. Descending slowly, 
they hoped, by wheeling round the field of battle, to 
attack the victors in the rear. To counteract their 
design, Agricola ordered four squadrons of horse, 
which he had kept as a body of reserve, to advance 
to the charge. The Britons poured down with im« 
petuosity, and retired with equal precipitation. At 
the same time, the cavalry, by the directions of the 
general, wheeled round from the wings, and fell 
with great slaughter on the rear of the enemy, who 
now perceived that their own stratagem was turned 
against themselves. 

* The field presented a dreadful spectacle of car^ 
nage and destruction. The Britons fled ; the Romans 
pursued; they wounded, gashed, and mangled the 
runaways; they seized their prisoners, and, to be 
ready for others, butchered them on the spot (a). 
Despair and horror appeared in various shapes: 
in one part of the field the Caledonians, sword in 
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hand, fled in crowds from a handful of Romans; iip 
other places, without a weapon left, they faced every 
danger and rushed on certain death. Swords ani) 
bucklers, mangled limbs and dead bodies, covwe4 
the plain. The field was red with blood. The van- 
quished Britons had their moments of returning 
courage, and gave proofs of virtue and of brave des- 
pair. They fled to the woods, and rallying their 
scattered numbers, surrounded such of the Romaof 
as pursued with too much eagerness. 

Agricola was every were present He saw the 
danger, and, if he had not in the instant taken due 
precaution, the victorious army would have had 
reason to repent of too much confidence in success. 
The light-armed cohorts bad orders to invest the 
woods. Where the thickets were too close for the 
horse to enter, the men dismounted to explore the 
passes, and where the woods gave an opening, tb9 
rest of the cavalry rushed in, and scoured the coun«- 
try. The Britons, seeing that the pursuit was con- 
ducted in compact and regular order, dispersed a 
second time, not in collected bodies, but in conster- 
nation, flying in different ways to remote lurj^ing 
places, solicitous only for their personal safety, and 
no h>nger willing to wait for their fellow soldiers. 
Night coming on, the Romans, weary of slaughter, 
desisted from the pursuit. Ten thousand of the 
Caledonians fell in this engagement: on the part of 
the Romans, the number of slain did not exceed 
three hundred and forty, among whom was Aulud 
Atticus (6), the pra^fect of a cohort His own 
youthful ardour, and the spirit of a high mettled 
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horse, carried him with too much impetaositj itito 
tfie thickest of the enemy^s ranks. 

XXXVIII. The Roman army, elate with success, 
and enriched with plunder, passed 'the night in ex** 
Qltation. The Britons, on the other hand, wan« 
dered about, uncertain which way to turn, helplen 
and disconsolate. The mingled cries of men and 
women filled the air with lamentations. Some as- 
sisted to carry off the wounded; others called for 
the assistance of such as escaped Unhurt; numbers 
abandoned their habitations, or, in their frenzy, 
set them on fire. They fled to obscure retreats, 
and in the moment o< choice, deserted them; they 
held consnltations, and having inflamed their hopes, 
changed .their minds in despair; they beheld the 
I^e^es of fender affection, and burst into tears; 
they f iewed them again^ and grew fierce with re* 
sentment. It is a fact well authenticated, that some 
laid violent hands upon their wives and children 
(a), determined with savage compassion to end their 
misery. 

The following day displayed to view the nature 
and importance of the victory. A deep and melan- 
choly silence all around; the hilk deserted; houses 
at a distance involved in smoke and fire, and not a 
mortal discovered by the scoots; the whole a vast 
and dreary solitade. Agricola was at length informed 
by those who were sent out to explore the country, 
that no trace of the enemy wa3 any where to be 
seen, and no attempt made in any quarter to muster 
Aeir forces. Upon this intelligence, as the summer 
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was far advanced, and to continue the war, or ex- 
tend its operations in that season of the year, was 
impracticable, be resolved to close tbe campaign, 
and march bis army into tbe country of the Hores- 
tians (b). That people submitted to tbe conqueror, 
and delivered hostages for their fidelity. Orders 
were now issued to tbe commander of tbe fleet to 
make a coasting voyage round tbe island (c). For 
tl)is expedition a sufficient equipment was made^ 
and tbe teiror of tbe Roman name had already 
gone before them. Agricola, in tbe mean time, led 
bis army into winter-quarters, proceeding at the 
head of tbe cavalry and infantry by slow marches, 
with intent, that, by seeming to linger in tbe ene- 
my^s country, he might impress with terror a peo- 
ple who bad but lately submitted to his arms. The 
fleet, after a prosperous voyage, arrived at tbe Tru- 
tulensian harbour (d), and, sailing thence along tbe 
eastern coast, returned with glory to its former 
station. 

XXXIX. The account of these transactions, sent 
to Rome by Agricola, was plain and simple, without 
any decoration of language to heighten the narrative. 
Domitian received it in the true spirit of bis charac- 
ter, with a smile on his countenance, and malignity 
at bis heart The mock-parade of his own German 
triumph (a), in which tbe slaves, whom he bad pur- 
chased, walked with dishevelled hair, in the dress 
and manner of captives taken in war, came fresh into 
his mind. He felt tbe reproach and ridicule which 
that frolic occasioned, and the transition was painful 
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to a real victory, attended with a total overthrow of 
the enemy, and the applause of all ranks of men. He 
now began to fear that the name of a private citizen 
might overshadow the imperial title. That reflection 
planted thorns in his breast The eloquence of the 
forttin was in vain suppressed; in vain the talents of 
men and every liberal art were put under an alraolute 
prohibition, if a subject was to rob the prince of all 
military glory. Superior excellence in every other 
kind might be ended; but renown in arms be* 
longed to the emperor, as a branch of his prerogative. 
By these and such like reflections that restless 
spirit was distracted. He retired to brood in private 
over his discontent. His solitude was known to be 
dangerous. To be atone and innocent was no part of 
his character. Weary of his retreat (6) and his own 
wounded spirit, he at last resolved to nourish resent- 
ment in sullen silence, till the tide of popularity, 
which attended the general, should ebb away, and 
the aflbction of the army had time to cool. Agricola 
was still in Britain, and had the command of the 
army and the province. 

XL. Domitian, in the mean time, caused a decree 
to pass the senate, by which triumphal oniamente 
(a), the honour of a statue crowned with laurel, and 
all other marks of distinction, usually substituted in 
the place of a real triumph, were granted to Agri- 
cola. The language of compli.nnent was freely la- 
vished on this occasion. The emperor had also the 
art to circulate a report, that the province of Syria^ 
at that time vacant by the death of Atilius Rufus^ 
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an officer of consular rank, was intended for Agri* 
cola, in order to do him honour by an appointment 
always given to men of the highest eminence. It is 
added as a fact, at that time currently believed, 
that a commission was actually made out, and sent 
by a favourite freedman, who was much in the enipe- 
ror^s confidence, to be delivered to Agricola, in case 
the messenger found him still possessed of his aa« 
Aority in Britain. But the freedman, we are told, 
met him on his passage in the narrow straits (6), 
and without so much as an interview, returned to 
Rome. For the truth of this anecdote I do not pre* 
tend to vouch: it was imagined, perhaps, as a stroke 
of character, that marked the genius of Domitian. 
However that may be, Agricola resigned the com- 
mand, and delivered to his successor (c) a quiet and 
well-ordered government 

Iiest his arrival at Rome should draw together too 
great a concourse, he concealed his approach from 
his friends, and entered the city privately in the 
dead of night With the same secrecy, and in the 
night also, he went, as commanded, to present him- 
self to the emperor. Domitiau received him with a 
cold salute, and, without uttering a word, left the 
conqueror of Britain to mix with the servile creatures 
of the court 

The fame of a great military character is always 
sure to give umbrage to the lazy and inactive. But 
to soften prejudices, Agricola resolved to shade the 
lustre of his name in the mild retreat of humble vir- 
tues. With this view, he resigned himself to the 
cahn enjoyments of a domestic life. Plain in his ap- 
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parel (d), easy of access, and never attended by more 
than one or two friends, be was remarkable for no- 
thing but the simplicity of bis appearance: insomuch, 
that they, who knew no criterion of merit but ex- 
ternal show and grandeur, as often as they saw 
Agricola, were still iQ seek for the great and illus- 
trious character. His modesty was art, which a few 
only could imderstand. 

XLI. Afler his recall from Britain, he was fre- 
quently accused before Domitian, and as often acr 
quitted, unheard, and without his knowledge* The 
ground of those clandestine proceedings was neither 
a crime against the state, nor even an injury done 
to any individual. His danger rose from a different 
source; from the heart of a prince, who felt an in- ^ 
ward antipathy to every virtue; from the real glory 
of the man, and from the praises bestowed upon 
him by those worst of enemies, the dealers in pane- 
gyric (a). 

The fact was, in the distress of public affairs, 
which soon after followed, the name of Agricola 
could not be suffered to remain in obscurity. By the 
rashness or inactivity of the commanders in chie^ 
the armies of the empire were lost (b) in Maesia, 
Dacia, Germany, and Pannonia. Every day brought 
an account of some new misfortune; forts besieged 
and taken; garrisons stormed, and whole cohorts with 
their commanding officers made prisoners of war. 
Amidst these disasters the struggle was not to secure 
the banks of a river (c), nor to defend the frontier; 
the very possession of the provinces, and the winter* 
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quarten of the legions were fiercely disputed, b 
times like these, when calamity followed calami^, 
and e?ery successive year was marked by the defeat 
and slaughter of armies, the voice of the people 
called aloud for Agricola to be employed in the pub- 
lic service. The vigour of hia conduct, his firmness 
in danger, and his known experience were the gene^ 
ral topics^ in opposition to the cowardice and insuf* 
ficiency of other commanders. By remonstrances of 
the same tendency, it is certain^ that the ears of 
Domitian were often wounded. Amongst his freed* 
men, those who had the interest of their master at 
heart, made a fair representation, while others ui^ed ' 
the same arguments, not with honest motives, but 
with an insidious design to exasperate the mind of 
a tyrant fatally bent on mischief In this manner 
Agricola, by his own talents, and the treacherous 
arts of pernicious men, was every day in danger of 
rising to the precipice of glory. 

XLn. The year was now at hand, in which Agri- 
cola was to have by lot the procoosulship (a) of Asia 
or of Africa; but the death of Civica (&), who had 
been lately murdered in his government, gave at 
once a warning to' Agricola, and a precedent to Do- 
mitian. At this point of time, the spies of the court 
diought proper to pay their visits to Agricola. The 
design of those pretended friends was to discover, 
whether the government of a province would he 
acceptable. They contented themselves, in their first 
approaches, with su^esting to him the value of 
traqquillity in a private station, and then obliging]^ 
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ondertook, by their interest at court, to obtain per* 
mission for him to decline the office. At length the 
mask fell off: by adding menaces to their insidious 
advice, they gained their point, and harried him away 
to the presence of the emperor. Domitian knew the 
part be had to act; with a concerted countenance, and 
an air of distant pride, he heard Agricoia^s apology, 
and complied with his request, conscious of his 
own treachery, yet receiving thanks for it without 
a blush (c). The proconsular salary (d), which had 
been usually granted in like cases, was withheld 
upon this occasion; perhaps, in resentment because 
it Was not solicited, or the better reason might be, 
that the prince might not seem to gain by compromise, 
what he had a right to command. 

To hate whom we have injured (e) is a propensi* 
ty of the human mind: in Domitian it was a rooted 
principle. Prone by nature to sudden acts of rage, 
if at any time he had the policy to disguise his anger, 
it was only smothered (/), to break out with fier« 
cer rage. And yet that implacable temper was 
disarmed by the moderation and wisdom of Agricola, 
who was not in that class of patriots, who conceive, 
that by a contumacious q)irit they show their zeal 
for liberty, and think they gain immortal glory, 
when by rashness they have provoked their fete* 
By his example the man of heroic fortitude may be 
informed, that even in the worst of times, and under 
the most despotic prince, it is possible to be great 
and good with moderation. He may further learn, 
that a well managed submission, supported by 
tdents and industry, may rise as high in the public 
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esteem, as many of those who have courted dan- 
ger, and, without any real advantage to their 
country, died the victims of pride and vain ambi- 
tion. 

XLIII. The death of Agricola was felt by his 
family with the deepest sorrow, by his friends with 
tender concern, and even by foreigners (a), and such 
as bad no knowledge of his person, with universal 
r^ret. During his illness, the common people, and 
that class of men who care little about public events, 
were constantly at his door, with anxiety making 
their inquiries. In the forum, and all circular meet- 
ings, be was the subject of conversation. When he 
breathed his last, no man was so hardened as to re- 
joice at the news. He died lamented, and not soon 
forgotten. What added to the pubJiq affliction, was 
a report (b) that so valuable a life was ended by a 
dose of poison. No proof of the fact appearing, I 
leave the story to shift for itself. Thus much is 
certain; during his illness, instead of formal mes- 
sages, according to the usual practice of courts, the 
freedmen most in favour, and the principal physi- 
cians of the emperor, were assiduous in their visits. 
Was this the solicitude of friendship .^ or, were these 
men the spies of state? 

On the day that closed his life, while he was yet 
in the agony of death, the quickest intelligence of 
every symptom was conveyed to Domitian by mes- 
sengers in waiting for the purpose. That so much 
industry was exerted to hasten news, which the em- 
peror did not wish to hear, no man believed. As 
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soon as the event was known, Domitian put on an 
air of sorrow, and even affected to be touched with 
real regret The object of hb hatred was now no 
more, and joy was a passion which he could more 
easily disguise than the fears that distracted him. 
The will of the deceased gave him entire satisfac- 
tion: he was named joint heir with Agricola^s ex- 
cellent wife, and his most dutiful daughter, and this 
the tyrant considered as a voluntary mark of the 
testator^s love and esteem. A mind like his, debauch- 
ed and blinded by continued flattery, could not per- 
ceive, that by a good father none but an evil prince 
is ever called to a share in the succession. 

XLIY. Agricola was born on the ides of June, 
in the third consulship of Caligula; he died on the 
tenth before the calends of September, during the 
consulship of Collega and Prisons, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age (a). As to his person, about which 
in future times there may be some curiosity, he was 
of that make and stature, which may be said to be 
graceful, not majestic. His countenance had not that 
commanding air which strikes with awe: a sweet- 
ness of expression was the prevailing character. 
Tou would have been easily convinced that he was 
a good man, and you would have been willing to be- 
lieve him a great one. 

Though he was snatched away in the vigour of life, 
yet if we consider the space his glory filled in the eyes 
of mankind, he may be said to have died full of years. 
Possessing all the best enjoyments, that spring from 
virtue, and from virtue only; adorned with every 
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digDity, which either the consular rank or triamphal 
honours could bestow; what further advantage could 
he derive from fortune? Immoderate riches he never 
desired, content with an honourable independence. 
His wife and daughter left in a state of security^ hb 
honours blooming round him, his fame unblemished^ 
his relations flourishing, and every tie of friendship 
preserved to the last, he may be considered as su- 
premely happy, that he did not live to see the tern* 
pestuous times that soon after followed. It is indeed 
true, that to have reached the present auspicious 
aera, and to have seen Trajan (6) in possession of the 
imperial dignity, would have been the happy con- 
summation of his wishes. To that effect we have 
often heard him, with a kind of prophetic spirit, ex- 
press his sentiments; but to counterbalance his un- 
timely end, it is at least some consolation, that he 
escaped that black and horrible period, in which 
Domitian no longer broke out in sudden fits and 
starts of cruelty, but, throwing off all restraint, pro- 
ceeded in one continued course of unrelenting fury, 
as if determined to crush the commonwealth at a 
Wow (c). 

XLY. Agricola did not live to see the senate- 
house (a) invested by an armed force; the members 
ef that august assembly surrounded by the pneto- 
rian bands; men of consular rank destroyed in one 
promiscuous carnage, and a number of illustrious 
women condemned to exile, or obliged to fly their 
country. Cariis Metius, that detested informer, had 
as yet gained but a single victory (6). The sangui- 
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naiy voibe of Messalinus was heard in the Albanian 
citadel only (c); and even Massa Bebius {d) was at 
that time labouring under a prosecution. In a short 
time after, with our own hands (e) we draped Hel- 
vidios to a dungeon; our eyes beheld the distress 
and melancholy separation of Mauricus and Rusticus 
(/); ^^ were stained with the innocent blood of 
Senecio (g). Even Nero had the grace to turn away 
his eyes from the horrors of his reign. He com- 
manded deeds of cruelty, But never was a spectator 
of the scene. Under Domitian, it was our wretched 
lot to behold the tyrant, and to be seen by him; 
while he kept a register of our sighs and groans. 
With that fiery visage (A), of a dye so red, that the 
blush of guilt could nev^ colour his cheek, he 
marked the pale languid countenance of the unhappy 
victims, who shuddered at his frown. 

With you, Agricola, we may now congratulate: 
you are blessed, not only, because your life was a 
career of glory, but because you were released, 
when it was happiness to die. From those, who at- 
tended your last moments, it is well known, that you 
met your fate with calm serenity; willing, as far as 
it depended on the last act of your life, that the 
prince should appear to be innocent To your 
daughter and myself you left a load of aflSiction. We 
have lost a parent, and, in our distress, it is now an 
addition to our heartfelt sorrows, that we had it not 
in our power to watch the bed of sickness, to sooth 
the languor of declining nature, to gaze upon you 
with earnest affection, to see the expiring glance, 
and receive your last embrace. Your dying words 
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woM hsife been erer dear to as; your coonmaikb 
we nhould have treasured up, and graved them €m 
4mr hearts. This sad comfort we ba?e lost, and die 
wound, for that reason, pierces deeper. Divided 
from you by a long absence, we had lost you (t) 
four years before. Every tender office, we are well 
convinced, thou best of parents! was duly perform- 
ed by a most aflecttonate wife; but fewer tears be- 
dewed your cold remains, and, in the parting mo- 
ment, your eyes looked up for other objects, but 
tfaey looked in vain, and closed for ever. 

XLV t. If in another ivorld there is a pious man- 
sion for the blessed (a); if, as the wisest men have 
tiiought, the soul is not extinguished with the body; 
may you enjoy a state of eternal felicity! From that 
station behold your disconsolate family; exalt our 
minds from fond regret and unavailing grief to the 
contemplation of your virtues. Those we must not 
bment; it were impiety to sully them with a tear. 
To cherish their memory, to embalm them with 
our praises, and, if our frail condition will p^mit, 
to lemulate your bright example <&), will be die 
truelit ihark of our rei^ct, the best tribute your 
family can offer. Your wife will thus preserve the 
memory of the best of husbands, and thus your 
daughter wiH prove her filial piety. By dwelling 
Constantly on your words and actions, they will 
have an iHustrious character before their eyes, and, 
not content with the bare image of your mortal 
frame, they will have, what is more valuable, die 
form aod features of your mind. . I do not mean by 
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this to ceDSure the custom of preserving in brass or 
marble (c) the shape and stature of eminent men; 
but busts and statues, like their originals, are frail and 
perishable. The soul is formed of finer elements, 
and its inward form is not to be expressed hj the 
hand of an artist with unconscious matter: our man- 
ners and our morals may in some degree trace the 
resemblance. All of Agricola, that gained our love, 
and raised our admiration, still subsists, and will 
ever subsist, preserved in the minds of men, the re- 
gister of ages, and the records of fame. Others, who 
figured on the stage of life, and were the worthies 
of a former day, will sink, for want of a faithful his- 
torian (d), into the common lot of oblivion, inglori- 
ous and unremembered; whereas Agricola delineated 
with truth, and fairly consigned to posterity (e), will 
survive himself, and triumph over the Jnjuries of 
time. 
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I. General introduction, with the reasons for writing an 
account of the following discourse. II. The persons engag- 
ed in the dialogue: at first, Curiatius Matemus, Julius Se- 
cundus, and Marcus Aper. III. Secundus endeavours to 
dissuade Maternus from thinking any 6iore of dramatic 
composition. IV. Maternus gives his reasons for persisting, 
y. Aper condemns his resolution, and, in point of utility, 
real happiness, fame and dignity, contends that the oratori- 
cal profession is preferable to the poetical. VIII. He cites 
the example of Eprius Marcellus and Crispus Yibius, who 
raised themselves by their eloquence to the highest ho- 
nours. IX. Poetical fame brings with it no advantage. X. He 
exhorts Maternus to relinquish the muses, and devote his 
whole time to eloquence and the business of the bar. XI. 
Maternus defends his favourite studies: the pleasures aris- 
ing from poetiy are in their nature innocent and sublime; 
the fame is extensive and immortal. The poet enjoys the 
most delightful intercourse with his friends, whereas the 
life of the public orator is a state of warfare and anxiety. 
XIV. Vipstanius Messala enters the room. He finds his 
friends engaged in a controversy, and, being an admirer of 
ancient eloquence, he advises Aper to adopt the model of 
the ancients in preference to the plan of the modem rheto- 
riciaiw. XV. Hence a difierence of opinion concerning the 
merit of the ancients and the modems. Messala, Secundus, 
tnd Maternus, profess themselves admirers of the oratory 
that flourished in the time of the republic. Aper launches 
out againit the ancients, and gives the preference to the 
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advocates of bis own time. He desires to know who^are 
CO be accounted ancients. XVIII. Eloquence bas various 
modes, all obaoging mtb the conjuncture of the times. But 
it is the nature of men to praise the past, and censure the 
present. The period, when Cassius Severus flourished, is 
stated to be tb(^ point of time, at which men cease to be 
ancients; Cassius with good reason deviated from the an* 
cient manner. XX. Defects of ancient eloquence: the noio* 
dem style more refined and elegant. XXI. The character 
of Calvus, Caelius, Ciesar and Brutus, and also of Asinios 
Poilia, and Messala Corvinus. XXII. The praise and cen-^ 
sure of Cicero. XXIIL The true .rhetorical art consists in 
blending the virtues of ancient oratory with the beauties of 
the modem style. XXIV. Maternus observes that there 
can be no dispute about the superior reputation of the an- 
cient orators: he therefore calls upon Messala to take that 
point for granted, and proceed to an inquiry into the causes 
that produced so great an alteration. XXV. After- some ob- 
servations on the eloquence of Calvus, Asinius Pollio, 
Caesar, Cicero, and others, Messala praises Gracchus and 
Lucius Crassus, but censures Maecenas, Gallic, and Cassius 
Severus. XXVII. Maternus reminds Messala of the true 
point in question; Messala proceeds to assign the causes 
which occasioned the decay of eloquence, such as the dissi- 
pation of the young men, the inattention of their parents, 
the ignorance of rhetorical professors, and the total ne- 
glect of ancient discipline. XXXIV. He proceeds to ex- 
plain the plan of study, and the institutions, customs, and 
various arU by which orators were formed in the timc^of 
the republic. XXXV. The defects and vices in the new 
system of Education. In this part of the diaUgue^ the sequd 
^MessalaU diaeaurae is loa^ with the wAofe of u>hai was 
iaidh/SecunduSya^a^b^inniMg of Maters 
ment goe$ on from this place, distinguished by inoerted com- 
mas, and the sections marked with numerical figures. 1. Mes- 
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sala describes the presumption of Ciie young advocftCes on 
their first appearance at the bar; their want of legal know- 
ledge, and the absurd habits which thej contracted in the 
acboob of the rhetoricians. S. Eloquence totally ruined by 
the preceptors, Messala concludes with desiring Secundus 
andMatemusto assign the reasons which have occurred to 
them. 4. Secundus gives bis opinion. The change of go- 
vernment produced a new mode of eloquence. The orators 
under the emperors endeavoured to be ingenious rather 
than natural. Seneca the first who introduced a false taste, 
which still prevailed in the reign of Vespasian. 8. Licinius 
Largus taught the advocates of his time the disgraceful 
art of hiring applaoders by profession. This was tlie bane 
of all true oratory, and, for that reason, Maternus was right 
in renouncing the forum alt<^ether. 10. Maternus acknow- 
ledges that he was disgusted by the shameful practices that 
prevailed at the bar, and therefore resolved to devote the 
rest of his time to poetry and the muses. 11. An apology 
for the rhetoricians. The praise of Quintilian. True elo- 
quence died with Cicero. IS. The loss of liberty was the 
ruin of genuine oratory. Demosthenes flourished under a 
free government. The original goes onjrom this place to the 
end of the dialogue. XXXVI. Eloquence flourishes most in 
times of publie tumult. The crimes of turbulent citizens 
supply the orator with his best materials. XXXYII. In the 
time of the republic, oratorical talents were necessary quali- 
fications, and without them no man was deemed worthy of 
being advanced to the magistracy. XXXVIII. The Roman 
orators were not confined in point of time; they might ex- 
tend their speeches to what length they thought proper, 
and c^uld even adjourn. Pompey abridged the liberty of 
speecii, and limited the time. XXXIX. The very dress of 
the advocate under the emperors was prejudicial to elo- 
quence. XL. True eloquence springs from the vices of 
men, and never was known to exist under a calm and settled 
government. XLI. Eloquence changes with the times. 
VOL. VI. 10 
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' DIALOGUE 

CONCERNING 

ORATORY, 

OR THE CAUSES OF 

CORRUPT ELOQTTENCE. 

I. Ton have often inquired ofme, my good friend^ 
Justus F^abius (a), how and from what causes it has 
proceeded, that while ancient times display a race 
of great and splendid orators, the present age, dispi* 
rited, and without any claim to the praise of ekch 
quence, has scarcely retained the name of an orator. 
By that appellation we now distinguish none but 
those who flourished in a former period. To the 
eminent of the present day, we give the title of 
speakers, pleaders, advocates, patrons, in short, 
every thing but orators. 

The inquiry is in its nature delicate; tending, if 
we are not able to contend with antiquity, to inipeach 
ou#genius, and if we are not willing, to arraign our 
judgment An answer to so nice a question is more 
than I should venture to undertake, were I to 
rely altogether upon myself: but it happens that 
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I am able to state the sentiments of men, distm* 
guijshed by their eloquence, such as it is in modern 
times} having m the early part of my life, bee» 
present at their conversation on the very subject 
now before us. What I have to offer will not be the 
result of my own thinking: it is the work of memory 
only; a mere recital of what fell from the most cele* 
brated orators of their time: a set of men, who 
thought with subtilty, and expressed themselves 
with energy and precision ; each, in his turn, assign- 
ing different, but probable causes, at times insisting 
on the same, and, in the course of the debate, main- 
taining his own proper character, and the peculiar 
cast of his mind. What they said upon the occasion, 
I shall relate, as nearly as may be, in the style and 
manner of the several speakers, observing always 
the regular course and order of the controversy: For 
a controversy it certainly was., where the speakers 
of the present age did not want an advocate, who 
suppwted their cause wiUi zeal, and, after treating 
antiquity with sufficient freedom, and even derisioo, 
assigned the pakn of eloquence to the practisers of 
Goodern times* 



II. Curiatius Matemus (a) gave a public reading 
of his tragedy of Cato. On the following day a re • 
port prevailed, that the piece had given umbrage to 
the men in power. The author, it was said, had 
laboured to display his favourite character iiNttie 
brightest colours; anxious for the fame of his hen>, 
but ^regardless of himself. This soon became the 
topiC of public conversation. Maternus received a 
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visit from Marcus Aper (b) and Julius Secundus 
(c), both men of geuius, and the first ornaments of 
the forum. I was at that time, a constant attendant 
on those eminent mea I heard them, not only in 
tfieir scenes of public business, but, feeling an incli- 
natkm to the same studies, I followed them with all 
the ardour of youthful emulation. I was admitted to 
their private parties; I heard their debates, and the 
amusement of their social horus: I treasured up 
their wit, and their sentiments on the various topics 
which they discussed in conversation. Respected as 
diey were, it must, however, be acknowledged, that 
they did not escape the malignity of criticism. It 
was objected to Secundus, that he had no command 
of words, no flow of language; and to Aper, that he 
was indebted for his* fame, not to art or literature, 
but to the natural powers of a vigorous understand- 
ing. The truth is, the style of the former was 
remarkable for its purity; concise, yet free and 
copious; and the latter was sufficiently versed in 
all branches of general erudition. It might be said 
of him, that he despised literature, not that he 
wanted it. He thought, perhaps, that by scorning 
the aid of letters, and by drawing altogether from 
his own fund, his fame would stand on a more solid 
foundation. 

III. We went together to pay our visit to Mater* 
n&B. Upon entering his study, we found him with 
the tragedy, which he had read on the preceding 
day, lying before him. Secundus began: And are 
you tiien so little affected by the censure of malig- 
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nant critics, as to persist in cherishing a tragedy 
which has given so much offence? Perhaps you are 
revising the piece, and, after retrenching certain 
passages, intend to send your Gato into the world, 
I will not say improved, but certainly less obnoxi* 
ous. There lies the poem, said Maternus; you may, 
if you think proper, peruse it with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head. If Cato has omitted any things 
Thyestes (a), at my next reading, shall atone for all 
deficiencies. I have formed the fable of a tragedy on 
that subject: the plan is warm in my ima^nation, 
and. that I may give my whole time to it, I now am 
eager to dispatch an edition of Cato. Marcus A per 
interposed: And are you, indeed, so enamoured of 
your dramatic muse, as to renounce your oratorical 
character, and the honours of your profession, in 
order to sacrifice your time, I think it was lately to 
Medea, and now to Thyestes? Tour friends in the 
mean time, expect your patronage; the colonies (6) 
invoke your aid, and the municipal cities invite yon 
to the bar. And surely the weight of so many 
causes may be deemed suflBcient, without this new 
solicitude imposed upon you by Domitius (c) or 
Cato. And must you thus waste all your time, 
amusing yourself for ever with scenes of fictitious 
distress, and still labouring to add to the fables of 
Greece the incidents and characters of the Roman 
story? 

I Y. The sharpness of that reproof, replied Mater- 
nus, would, perhaps, have disconcerted me, if, by 
frequent repetition, it had not lost its sting. To dif* 
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fer on this subject is grown familiar to us both. 
Poetry, it seems, is to expect no quarter; you wage 
an incessant war against the followers of that pleas* 
ing art; and I, who am charged with deserting my 
clients, have yet every day the cause of poetry to 
defend. But we have now a fair opporttinity, and I 
embrace it with pleasure, since we have a person 
present, of ability to decide between us; a judgOi 
who will either lay me under an injunction to write 
no more verses, or, as I rather hope, encourage me, 
by his authority, to renounce for ever the dry em- 
ployment of forensic causes (in which I have had 
my share of drudgery), that I may, for the future, 
be at leisure to cultivate the sublime and sacred 
eloquence of the tragic muse. 

T. Secundus desired to be heard: I am aware^ 
he said, that Aper may refuse me as an umpire. 
Before he states his objections, let me follow the 
example of all fair and upright judges, who, in par- 
ticular cases, when they feel a partiality for one ci 
the contending parties, desire to be excused from 
hearing the cause. The friendship and habitual in- 
tercourse, which I have ever cultivated with Saleius 
Bassus (a), that excellent man, and no less excel- 
lent poet, are well known: and let me add, if poetry 
is to be arraigned. I ki^ow no client that can oflfer 
such handsome bribes. 

My business, repiled Aper, is not with Saleius 
Bassus: let him, and all of his description, who, 
without talents for the bar, devote their time to the 
muses, pursue their favourite amusement without in- 
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terruption. But Materous most not think to escape 
in the crowd. I single him out from the rest, and 
since we are now before a competent judge, I call 
upon him to. answer how it happens, that a man of 
his talents, formed hj nature to reach the heights 
of manly eloquence, can think of renouncing a pro- 
fession, whidi not only serves to multiply friend- 
ships, but to support them with reputatbn; a pro- 
fession, which enables us to conciliate the esteem of 
foreign nations, and (if we regard our own interest) 
lays open the road to the first honours of the state; 
a profession, which, besides the celebrity that it 
gives within the walls of Rome, spreads an illus^ 
trious name throughout the wide extent of the em- 
pire. 

If it be wisdom to make the ornament and hap- 
piness of life the end and aim of our actions, what 
can be more advisable than to embrace an art, by 
which we are enabled to protect our friends; to 
defend the cause of strangers; and succour the dis- 
tressed? Nor is this all: the eminent orator is a ter- 
ror to his enemies: envy and malice tremble, while 
fliey hate him. Secure in his own strength, he 
knows how to ward off every danger. His own 
genius is bis protection; a perpetual guard, that 
watches him; an invincible power, that shields him 
from his enemies. 

In the calm seasons of life, the true use of oratory 
consists in the assistance which it affi>rds to our fel- 
low citizens. We then behold the triumph of elo- 
quence. Have we reason to be alarmed for our- 
selves? The sword and breast-plate are not a better 
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defence in the heat of battle. It is at once a buckler 
to cover yourself (6), and a weapon to brandish 
against your enemy. Armed with this, you may 
appear with courage before the tribunals of justice, 
in the senate, and even in the presence of the 
prince. We lately saw (c) Eprius Marcellus ar- 
raigned before the fathers: in that moment, when 
the minds of the whole assembly were mflamed 
against him, what had he to oppose to the vehe- 
mence of his enemies, but that nervous eloquence 
which he possessed in so eminent a degree? Col- 
lected in himself, and looking terror to his enemies, 
he was more than a match for Helvidius Prisons; a 
man, no doubt, of consummate wisdom, but with- 
out that flow of eloquence, which springs from prac- 
tice, and that skill in argument, which is necessary 
to manage a public debata Such is the advantage 
of oratory: to enlarge upon it were superfluous. My 
friend Maternus will not dispute the point 

VL I proceed to the pleasure arising from the 
exercise of eloquence; a pleasure which does not 
consist in the mere sensation of the moment, but is 
felt through life, repeated every day, and almost 
every hour. For let me ask, to a man of an ingenu- 
ous and liberal mind, who knows the relish of 
elegant enjoyments, what can yield such truede* 
light, as a concourse of the most respectable cha- 
racters crowdmg to his levee? How must it enhance 
his pleasure, when he reflects, that the visit is not 
paid to him, because he is rich^ and wants an heir 
(a), or is in possession of a public office, but purely 
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SB a corftplimeol to superior talents, a mark of 
respect to a great and accomplished orator! The 
rich, who have no issue, and the men in high rank 
and power are his followers. Though he is still 
young, and probably destitute of fortane, all concur 
in paying their court to solicit his patronage for 
themselves, or to recommend their friends to his 
protection. In the most splendid fortune, in' all the 
dignity and pride of power, is there any thing that 
can equal the heartfelt satisfaction of the able advo* 
cate, when he sees the most illustrious citizens, men 
fespected for their years, and flourishing in the 
opinion of the public, yet paying their court to a 
rising genius, and, in the midst of wealth and gran- 
deur, fairly owning, that they still want something 
superior to all their possessions? 

What shall be said of the attendants, that follow 
the young orator from the bar, and watch his mo- 
tions to his own house? With what importance does 
be appear to the multitude! in the courts of judica- 
ture, with what veneration! When he rises to speak, 
the audience is hushed in mute attention; every eye 
is fixed on him alone; the crowd presses round him; 
he is master of their passions; they are swayed, im- 
pelled, directed, as he thinks proper. These are 
the fruits of eloquence, well known to all, and pal- 
pable to every common observer. 

There are other pleasures more refined and secret, 
felt only by the initiated. When the orator, upon 
some great occasion, comes with a well-digested 
speech, conscious of his matter, and animated by 
bis subject, bis breast ezpands, and heaves with 
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emotions iiDfelt before. Id his joy there is a digDil|r 
suited to the weight and cjjiergjr or the composition 
which he has prepared. Does he rise to hazard him- 
self (6) in a sudden debate? He is alarmed for hinv- 
self, but in that very alarm there is a niiogle of 
pleasure, which predominates, till distress itself be- 
comes delightful The mind exults in the prompt 
exertion of its powers, and even glories in its rash- 
ness. The productions of genius, and those of the 
field have this resemblance: many things are sown, 
and brought to maturity with toil and care: yet that, 
which grows from the wild vigour of nature, has the 
most grateful flavour. 

YIL As to myself, if I may allude to my own 
feelings, the day on which I put on the manly gown 
(a), and even the days that followed, when, as a new 
man at Rome, born in a ci^ that did not favour my 
pretensions (6), I rose in succession to the offices of 
quaestor, tribune, and praetor; those days, I say, did 
not awaken in my breast such exalted rapture, as 
when, in the course of my profession, I was called 
forth, with such talents as have fallen to my share, 
to defend the accused; to ai^ue a question of lafv 
before the centumviri c), or, in the presence pfit^ 
prince, to plead for his freedmen and the proqura- 
tors appointed by himself. Upon those occasions ^I 
towered above all places of profit, and all prefer- 
ment; I looked down on the dignities of tribune, 
praetor, and consul: I felt wilhiii mysdf, wh^tnei* 
ther the favour ef the great, nor the wills and codi- 
dis (d) of the neh can give, a vigour qf 01M9 9fk 
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inward energy, that springs from no external caase, 
bat is altogether your oflrn. 

Look through the circle of the fine arts, survey 
the whole compas^ of tbe sciences, and tell me in 
what branch can the professors acquire a name to 
vie with the celebrity of a great and powerful orator. 
His fame does not depend on the opinion of thinking 
men, who attend to business and watch the admi- 
nistration of affairs; he is applauded by the youth of 
Rome, at least by such of them as are of a well 
turned disposition, and hope to rise by honourable 
means. The eminent orator is the model which 
every parent recommends to his children. Even the 
common people (e) stand at gaze., as he passes by; 
they pronounce his name with pleasure, and point 
at him as the object of their admiration. The pro- 
vinces resound with his praise. The strangers, who 
arrive from all parts, have heard of his genius; tif^ 
wish to behold the man, and their curiosity is never 
at rest, tilfthey have seen his person, and perused 
his countenance. 

YIIT. I have already mentioned Eprins Marcellus 
and Crispus Vibius (a). I cite living examples, in 
preference to the names of a former day. Those 
two illustrious persons, I will be bold to say, are 
not less known in the remotest parts of the empire, 
than they are at Capua, or Verceliae (6), where, we 
are told, they both were bom. And to what is their 
extensive fame to be attributed.^ Not surely to their 
immoderate riches. Three hundred thousand ses- 
terces can not give the fame of genius. Their ek>- 
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qoence may be said to have built up their fortunes; 
and^ indeed, such is the power, I might say the in- 
spiration, of eloquence^ that in every age we have 
examples of men, who by their talents raised them- 
selves to the summit of their anibition. 

But I wave all former instances. The two, whom 
I have mentioned, are not recorded in history, noi^ 
are we to glean an imperfect knowledge of them 
from tradition ; they are every day before our eyes. 
They have risen from low beginnings; but the more 
abject their origin, and the more sordid the poverty, 
ifl which they set out, their success rises in propor- 
tion, and affords a striking proof of what I have ad- 
vanced; since it is apparent, that, without birth or 
fortune, neither of them recommended by his moral 
character, and one of them deformed in his person, 
they have, notwithstanding all disadvantages, made 
themselves for a series of years, the first men in the 
state. They began their career in the forum, and, as 
long as they chose to pursue that road of ambition, 
they flourished in the highest reputation; they are 
now at tbe head of the commonwealth, the minis- 
ters, who direct and govern, and so high in favour 
With the prince, that the respect, with which he re- 
ceives them, is little short of veneration. 

The truth is, Vespasian (c), now in the vale of 
years, but always open to the voice of truth, clearly 
sees that the rest of his favourites derive all their 
lustre from the favours, which his munificence has 
bestowed: but with Marcellus and Crispus the case 
18. different: they carry into the cabinet, what no 
prince can give, and no subject can receive. Com- 
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pared with the advantages which those men possess, 
what are familj-pictures, statues, busts, and tides 
of honour? They are things or a perishable nature, 
yet not without their value. Marcellus and Yibius 
know how to estimate them, as they do wealth and 
honours; and wealth and honours are advantages 
against which you will easily find men that declaim, 
but none that in their hearts despise them. Hence it 
is, that in the houses of all who have distinguished 
themselves^ in the career of eloquence, we see titles, 
statues, and splendid ornaments, the reward of ta- 
lents, and, at all times, the decorations of the great 
and powerful orator. 

IX. But to come to the point, from which we start- 
ed: poetiy, to which my friend Maternus wishes to 
dedicate all his time, has none of these advantages. It 
confers no dignity, nor does it serve any useful pur- 
pose. It is attended with some pleasure, but it is the 
pleasure of a moment, springing from vain applause, 
and bringing with it no solid advantage. WhatI have 
said, and am going to add, may probably^ my good 
friend Maternus, be unwelcome to your ear; and 
yet I must take the liberty to ask you, if Agamem- 
non (a) or Jason speaks in your piece with dignity 
of language, what useful consequence follows from 
it.^ What client has been defended.^ Who confesses 
an obligation.^ In that whole audience, who returns 
to his own house with a grateful heart? Our friend 
Saleius Bassus (6) is, beyond all question, a poet of 
eminence, or, to use a warmer expression, he has 
Hk god within hira: but who attends his levee? who 
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seeks bis patronage, or follows in his train? Should 
he bioiself, or his iatitnate friend) or his near rela- 
tion, happen to be involved in a troublesome Hti^- 
tion, what course do j^ou imagine he would take? 
He would, most probably, apply to his friend, Se- 
cundus; or to you, Materuus; not because you are 
a poet; nor yet to obtain a copy of verses from you; 
of those he has a sufficient stock at home, elegant, 
it must be owned, and exquisite in the kind* But 
after all his labour and waste of genius, what b his 
reward? 

When, in the course of a year, after toiling day and 
night, he has brought a single poem to perfection, 
he is obliged to solicit his friends, and exert his 
interest, in order to bring together an audience (c), 
so obliging as to bear a recital of the piece. Nor can 
this be done without expense. A room must be hir- 
ed, a stage or pulpit must be erected; benches must 
be arranged, and hand^bills distributed throughout 
the city. What if the reading succeeds to the heighjt 
of his wishes? Pass but a day or two, and the whole 
harvest of praise and admiration fades away, like a 
flower that withers in its bloom, and never ripens 
into ft*uit. By the event, however flattering, he gain* 
no friend; he obtains no patronage, nor does a single 
person go away impressed with the idea of an obli- 
gation conferred upon him. The poet has been heard 
with applause; he has been received with acclama* 
tions, and he has enjoyed a short-lived transport. 

Bassus, it is true, has lately received from Ves- 
pasian a present of fifty thousand sesterces. Upon 
that occasion, we all admired the generosity of the 
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prince. To deserve so distinguished a proof of the 
sovereign's esteem is, no doubts, highly honourable; 
but is it not still more honourable, if your circum- 
stances require it, to serve yourself by your talents; 
to cultivate your genius, for your own advantage? 
and to owe every thing to your own industry, in- 
debted to the bounty of no man whatever? It must 
not be forgotten, that the poet, who would produce 
any thing truly excellent in the kind* must bid fare- 
well to the conversation of his friends; he must re« 
pounce, not only the pleasures of Rome, but also 
the duties of social life; he must retire from the 
world; as the poets says, ^Mo groves and grottos 
*• every muse's son.'' In other words, he must con- 
demn himself to a sequestered life in the gloom of 
solitude. »'^ 

X. The love of fame, it seems, is the passion that 
inspires the poet's genius: but even in this respect, 
is he so amply paid as to rival in any degree the 
professors of the persuasive arts? As to the indiffer- 
ent pc^t, men leave him to his own (a) mediocrity: 
the real genius moves in a narrow circle. Let there 
be a reading of a poem by the ablest master of his 
art; will the fame of his performance reach all quar- 
ters, I will not say of the empire, butof Rome only? 
Among the strangers, who arrive from Spain, from 
Asia, or from Gaul, who inquires (b) after Saleius 
Bassus? Should it happen that there is one, who 
thinks of him, his curiosity is soon satisfied: he 
passes on, content with a transient view, as if he had 
seen a picture or a statue. 
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lit what I have advanced, let me not be misunder* 
stood: I do not mean to deter such as are not blessed 
with the gift of oratory, from the practice of their 
favourite art, if it serves to fill up their time, and 
gain a degree of reputation. lam an admirer of elo- 
queace (c); I hold it venerable, and even sacred, in 
all ks shapes, and every mode of composition. The 
pathetic of tragedy, of which you, Maternus, are so 
great a master ;1the o^csty of the epic, the gaiety of 
the lyric muse; the wanton degy, the keen iambic, 
aud thepomted epigram; all have their charms; and 
eloquence, whatever may be the subject which she 
chooses to adorn, is with me the siibKmest faculty, 
the queen of alt the arts and sciences. But tiiis^ 
MaAmus, is no apology for you, whose conduct is 
ar extraordinary, that, though formed by nature to 
reach the summit of perfection (d), you choose to 
wander into devious paths^ and rest contented with 
an humble station in the vale beneath. 

Were yoo a native of Greece, where to exhibit 
in the public games (e) is an honourable employ* 
ment; and if the gods had bestowed upon you the 
force and sinew of the athletic Nicostratus (/); do 
you imagine that I could loc^ tamely on, and see that 
amazing vigour waste itself away in nothing better 
than the frivolous art of dartii^ the javelitv, or 
throwing the coit? To drop the allusion, I sum- 
mon you from the theatre and public recitab to the 
business of the forum, to the tribunals of jusliee, to 
scenes of real contention, to a conflict worthy of your ^ 
abilities. Tou can not decline the challenge, for you 
are left Without an excuse. Tou can not say, wHh % 
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number of others^ that the profeflsion of poetry is 
safer than that of the public orator, since you have 
ventured in a tragedy written with spirit, to display 
the ardour of a bold and towering genius. 

And for whom have you provoked so many 
enemies? Not for a friend: that would have had al- 
leviating circumstances. Vou undertook the cause 
of Cato, and for him committed yourself. You can not 
plead, by way of apology, the duty of an advocate^ 
or the sudden effusion of sentiment in the heat and 
hurry of an unpremeditated speech. Your plan was 
settled; a great historical personage was your hero, 
and you ciiose him, because what falls from so dis- 
tinguished a character, falls from a height that gives 
it additional weight I am aware of your answer: you 
will say, it was that very circumstance that ensured 
the success of your piece; the sentiments were re- 
ceived with sympathetic rapture: the room echoed 
with applause, and hence your fame throughout the 
city of Rome. Then let us hear no more of your 
love of quiet and a state of security: you have volun- 
tarily courted danger. For myself* I am content with 
controversies of a private nature, and the incidents 
of the present day. If hurried beyond the bounds 
of prudence, I should happen, on any occasion, to 
grate the ears of men in power, the zeal of an ad- 
vocate, in the service of his client, will excuse the 
honest freedom of speech, and, perhaps, be deemed 
a proof of integrity. "" 

XI. Aper went through his argument, according, 
to tus custom, with warmth and vehemence. He de- 
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livered the whole with a peremptory tone and an 
eager eye. As sood as he fioisbed, I am prepared, 
said Maternus smiling, to exhibit a charge against 
the professors of oratory, wbich may, perhaps, coun- 
terbalance tbe praise so lavishly bestowed upon them 
by my friend. In the course of what he said, I was 
not surprised to see him going out of his way, to 
lay poor poetry prostrate at his feet He has, indeed, 
shown some kindness to such as are not blessed with 
oratorical talents. He has passed an act of indulgence 
in their favour, and they, it seems, are allowed to 
pursue their favourite studies. For my part, I will 
not say, that I think myself wholly unqualified for 
tbe eloquence of the bar. It may be true, that I have 
some kind of talent for that profession; but the tragic 
muse aflfords superior pleasure. My first attempt 
was in the reign of Nero, in opposition to tbe extra- 
vagant claims of the prince (a) and in defiance of the 
domineering spirit of Yatinius (6), that pernicious 
favourite, by whose coarse buffoonery the muses 
were every day disgraced, I might say moat impi- 
ously profaned Tbe portion of fame, whatever 
it be, that I have acquired since that time, is to be 
attributed, not to the speeches which I made in the 
forum, but to tbe power of dramatic composition. I 
have, therefore* resolved to take my leave of the bar 
forever. The homage of visiters, the train of at- 
tendants, and the multitude of clients, which glitter 
so much in the eyes of my friend, have no attraction 
for me. I regard them as I do pictures, and busts, 
and statues of brass; things, which indeed are in my 
f&mily, but they came unlooked for, without mj 
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stir, or so much as a wish on my part in my hnm- 
b)e station, I find that innocence is a better ^dd 
flian oratory. For the last I shall have no occasion, 
unless I find it necessary, on some fature occasion^ 
to exert myself in the jast defence of an iojored 
friend. 

XII. Bot woods, and groves (a), and solitary placea 
have not escaped the satirical vein of my friend. 
To me they afibrd sensations of a pure delight It 
is there I enjoy the pleasures of a poetic imagina* 
tion: and among those pleasures it is not the leasts 
that they are pursued far from the noise and bustle 
of the world, without a client to besiege my doors, 
and not a criminal to distress me with the tears of 
aflSiction. Free from those distractions, the poet re- 
tures to scenes of solitude, where peace and innocence 
reside. In those haunts of contemplation, be has his 
pleasing visions. He treads on consecrated ground. 
It was there that eloquence first grew up, and there 
she reared her temple. In those retreats she first 
adorned herself with those graces, which have made 
mankind enamoured of her charms; and them 
she filled the hearts of the wise and good with jojr 
and inspiration. Oracles first spoke in woods and 
sacred groves. iU to the species of oratory, wfaick 
practises for lucre, or with views of ambition: that 
sanguinary eloquence (6) now so much m vogue; it 
is of modem growth, tlie offipring of corrupt man- 
ners, and degenerate times; or rather, as my friend 
Aper expressed it, it is a weapon in the hands of 
iltdes'^mg men. 
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The earljr and more bappy period of the world, 
or a8 we poets call it, the golden age, was the sara 
ef true eloquence. Grimes and orators were then un- 
known. Poetry spoke in harmonious numbers, not to 
Tanush evB deeds, but to praise the virtuous, and 
celebrate the fri^ds of human kind. This was the 
poet'S office. The inspired train enjoyed the fairest 
honomrs; they held commerce with the gods; they 
partook of the ambrosial feast; they were atonce the 
messengers and mterpreters of the supreme com- 
mand. They Tanked on earth with kgisiators, heroes 
and demigods. In that bright assembly we find no 
wator, no pleader of causes. We read of Orpheus 
(c), of Linus, and if we choose to mount still hi^er, 
we can add the name of .^poUo himself. This may 
seem a fli^t of fancy. Aper will treat it as mere ro* 
mance, and fabulous history: but he will nol deny, 
that the .veneration paid to Homer, wkh the consent 
of posterity, is at least equal to the honours obtained 
by Demosthenes. He must likewise admit, that the 
feme of Sophocles and Euripides is not confined 
within narrower limits than that of Lysias (d) or 
Hyperides. To come home to our own couatry, 
there are at this day, more who dispute the excel* 
knoe of Cicero than of YirgiL Among the orations 
of Asbius or Messala (€), is there one that can vie 
vifli the Medea of Orid, or the Thyestes of Farius? 

Xin. If we now consider the happy condition of 
the true poet, and that easy commerce in which he 
passes bu time, need we fear to compare his sitoa- 
tmn with that of the boasted orator, who leads a life 
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of anxiety, oppressed by business, and overwhelmed 
with care? But it is said, his contention, bis toil and 
danger are steps to the consulship. How much more 
eligible was the soft retreat in which Yirgil (a) 
passed his days, loved by the prince, and honoured 
by the people? To prove this, the letters of Augus- 
tus are still extant; and the people, we know, bear- 
ing in the theatre some verses of that divine po^ 
(6), when he himself was present, rose in a body^ 
and paid him every mark of homage, with a degree 
of veneration nothing short of what they usually of- 
jfered to the emperor. 

Even in our own times, will any man say, that 
Secundus Pomponius (c), in point of dignity or ex- 
tent of fame, is inferior to Domitius Afer (dj? But 
Vibius and Marcellus have been cited as bright ex* 
amples: and yet, in their elevation what is there to 
be coveted? Is it to be deemed an advantage to 
those ministers, that they are feared by numbers, 
and live in fear themselves? They are courted for 
their favours, and the men, who obtained their suit, 
retire with ingratitude, pleased with their success, 
yet hating to be obliged. Can we suppose that the 
man is happy, who by his artifices has wri^led 
himself into favour, and yet is never thought by 
bis master sufficiently pliant, nor by the people suf- 
ficiently free? And after all, what is the amount of 
all his boasted power? The emperor^s freedmen have 
enjoyed the same. But as Virgil sweetly sings, me 
let the sacred muses lead to their soft retreats, their 
living fountains, and melodious groves, where I may 
dwell remote from care, master of myself, and un- 
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der DO necessity of doing every day what my heart 
condemns. Let me no more be seen at the wran- 
gling bar, a pale and anxious candidate for preca* 
rious fame; and let neither the tumult of visiterti 
crowding to my levee, nor the eager haste of offi- 
cious freedmen, disturb my morning rest Let me 
live free from solicitude, a stranger to the art of 
promising legacies (e), in order to buy the friend* 
ship of the greats and when nature shdl give the 
signal to retire, may I possess no more than may 
be safely bequeathed to such friends as I shall think 
proper. At my funeral let no token of sorrow be 
seen, no pompous mockery of wa Crown (/) m% 
with chaptets; strew flowers on my grave, and let 
my friends erect no vain memorial, to tell where 
my remains are lodged. 

Xiy. Maternus finished with an air of enthu^ 
siasm, that seemed to lift him above himself In 
that moment (a), Yipstanius Messala entered the 
room. From the attention that appeared in every 
countenance, he concluded that some important 
business was the subject of debate. I am afraid, 
said he, that I break in upon you at an unseasona- 
ble time? You have some secret to discuss, or, 
perhaps, a consultation upon your hands. Far from 
it, replied Secundus; I wish you had come sooner^ 
Yon would have had the pleasure ot hearing an 
eloquent discourse from our friend Aper, who has 
been endeavouring to persuade Maternus to dedi- 
cate all his time to the business of the bar, and to 
ffwe the whole man to his profession. The answer 
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of Maternus would baye entertained you: he hu 
been defending bis art, and but this moment closed 
an animated speech, that bdd more of the poetical 
than the oratorical character. 

I should have been happy, replied Messala, to 
have heard both my friends. It is, however, some 
compensation for the loss, that I find men of their 
talents, instead of girii^ all dieir time to Ae little 
sabtleties and knotty points of the forum, extend- 
ing their views to li'beral science, and those ques- 
tions of taste, which enlaige the mind, and furnish 
it with ideas drawn from the treasures of polite 
erudition. Inquiries of tfiis kind aflford improve- 
ment not only to those who enter into the discus- 
sion, but to all who have the happiness of being 
present at the debate. It is in consequence of this 
refined and elegant way of thinking, that you,. Se- 
cundtts, have gained so much applause, by the life 
of Julius A^iaticus (6), with which you have lately 
obliged the world. From tiiat specimen we are 
taught to expect other productions of equal beaiity 
from the same hand. In like manner, I see with 
pleasure, that our friend Aper loves to enliven his 
imagination with topics of controversy, and still 
lays out his leisure in questions of the schools (^), 
not indeed, in imitation of the ancient orators^ but 
in the true taste of our modem rhetoricians. 

XV. I am not surprised, returned Aper, at that 
stroke of raillery. It is not enough for Messala, that 
the oratory of ancient times engrosses all his admi- 
ration ; he muit have bis fling at the moderns. Our 
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tftlents and our studies are sure to feel the sallies of 
his pleasantry (a). I ha^e often heard you, my friend 
Messala, in the same humour. According to you, 
the preseot age has not a single orator to boast of, 
though your own eloquence, and that of your bro- 
ther, are sufficient to refute the charge. But you as* 
aert roundly, and maintain your proposition with an 
air of confidence. You know how high you stand, 
and while in your general censure of the age yoa 
include yourself, the smallest tincture of malignity 
can not be supposed to mingle in a decision, which 
denies to your own genius, what by common con* 
sent is allowed to be your undoubted right. 

I have as yet, replied Messala, seen no reason to 
make me retract my opinion; nor do I believe, that 
my two friends here, or even you yourself (though 
you sometimes affect a different tone), can seriously 
maintain the opposite doctrine. The decline of elo* 
quence is too apparent The causes, which have con- 
tributed to it, merit a serious inquiry. I shall be 
obliged to you, my friends, for a fair solution of the 
question. I have often reflected upon the subject, but 
what seems to others a full answer, with me serves 
only to increase the difficulty. What has happened 
at Rome, I perceive to have been the case in Greece, 
The modern orators of that country, such as the 
priest (6) Nicetes, and others, who, like him, stun 
the schools of Myteleoe and Ephesus (c), are faHen 
to a greater distance from iEschynes and Demos- 
thenes, than Afer and Africanus (d), or, you, my 
friends, from Tully or Asinius PoUio. 

VOL. VI. IS 
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XVf . You have started an important question, 
said Secundum, and who so able to discuss it as 
yourself? Your talents are equal to the difficulty ; 
your acquisitions in literature are known to be ex- 
tensive, and you have considered the subject I 
have no objection, replied Messala: my ideas are at 
your service, upon condition that, as I go on, yoa 
will assist me with the lights of your understand- 
ing. For two of us I can venture to answer, said 
Maternus: whatever you omit^ or rather, what you 
leave for us to glean after you, we shall be ready 
to add to your observations. As to our friend Aper, 
you have told us, that he is apt to differ from you 
upon this point, and even now I see him preparing 
to give battle. He will not tamely bear to see us 
joined in a league in favour of antiquity. 

Certainly *not, replied Aper, nor shall the present 
age, unheard and undefended, be degraded by a 
conspiracy. But before you sound to arms, I wish 
to know, who are to be reckoned among the ancients? 
At what point of time (a) do you fix your favourite 
aera? When you talk to me of antiquity, I carry my 
view to the first ages of the world, and see before 
me Ulysses and Nestor, who flourished little less 
than {b). thirteen hundred years aga Your retro- 
spect, it seems, goes no farther back than to De- 
mosthenes and Hyperides; men, who lived in the 
times of Philip and Alexander, and indeed survived 
them both. The interval, between Demosthenes and 
the present age, is little more than (c) four hundred 
years; a space of time, which, with a view to the 
duration of human life, maybe called long j but as 
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a portion of that immense tract of time which in- 
cludes the different ages of the worlds it shrinks into 
nothing, and seems to be but yesterday. For if it be 
true, as Cicero says in his treatise caHed Horten^ 
sius, that the great and genuine year is that period in 
which the heavenly bodies revolve to the station, 
from which their course began; and if this grand 
rotation of the whole planetaty system requires no 
less than twelve thousand nine hundred and fifty-four 
years (d) of our computation, it follows that De- 
mosthenes, your boasted ancient, becomes a modern 
and even our contemporary; nay^that he Uved in the 
same year with ourselves; I had almost said, in the 
same month. (e). 

XYII. But I am in haste to pass to our Roman 
orators. M enenius Agrippa (a) may fairly be deemed 
an ancient. I take it, however, that he is not the per- 
son, whom you mean to oppose to the professors of 
modern eloquence. The a^ra, which you have in view, 
IS that of (6) Cicero and Caesar, of Caelius (c) and Cal- 
vus; of Brutus (d), Asinius and Messala. Those are 
the men, whom you place in the front of your line ; but 
lor what reason they are to be classed with the an- 
cients, and not, as I think they ought to be, with the 
moderns, I am still to learn. To begin with Cicero^ 
he, according to the account of Tiro, his freedman, 
was put to death on the seventh of the ides of De- 
cember, during the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa 
(€), who, we know, were both cut off in the course of 
Ae year, and left their office vacant for Augustus and 
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Qjuintus Pedius. Count from that time shc-and-fifty 
years, to complete the reign of Augustus; three^and- 
twenty for that of Tiberius, four for Caligula, eight- 
and-twenty for Claudius and Nero, one for Galba, 
Otho, and Yitellius, and finally six from the acces- 
Bion of Vespasian to the present year of our felicity, 
we shall have from the death of Cicero a period of 
about (/) one hundred and twenty years, which 
may be considered as the term allotted to the life of 
man. I myself remember to have seen in Britain a 
aoldier far advanced in years, who averred that he 
carried arms in that very battle (g), in which his 
countrymen fought to drive Julius Ca&sar back from 
their coast. If this veteran, who served in the defence 
of his country against Caesar's invasion^ had been 
brought a prisoner to Rome; or, if his own incli* 
nation, or any accident in the course of things, had 
conducted him thither, he might have heard, not 
only CsBsar and Cicero, but even ourselves in some 
of our public speeches. 

In the late public largess (h) you will acknowledge 
that you saw several old men, who assured' us that 
they had received more than once, the like distribu- 
tion from Augustus himself. If that be so, might 
not those persons have heard Corvinus (i) and Asi- 
nius? Corvinus, we all know, lived through half the 
reign <^ Augustus: and Asinius almost to the end 
How tiien are we to ascertain the just boundaries of 
a century ? Tfaey are not to be varied at pleasure, so as 
to place some orators in a remote, and others in a 
recent period, while people are still living, who 
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heard them all, and may therefore, with good rea- 
wn rank them as contemporaries* 

XYin, From what I have said, I assume it as a 
clear position, that the ^ory, whatever it be, that ac- 
crued to the again which those orators lived, id not 
confined to that particular period, but reaches down 
to the present time, and may more properly be said 
to belong to us, than to Servius Galba (a), or to 
Carbo (b), and others of the same or more ancient 
date. Of that whole race of orators, I may freely say, 
that their manner can not now be relished. Their 
language is coarse, and their composition rough, 
uncouth, and harsh; and yet your Calvus (c),your 
Ca^lius, and even your favourite Cicero, conde- 
scended to follow that inelegant style. It were to be 
wished that they had not thought ^uch models worthy 
of imitation. I mean to speak my mind with freedom ; 
but before I proceed, it will be necessary to make a 
preliminary observation, and it is this: eloquence has 
BO settled form: at different times it puts on a new 
garb, and changes with the manners and the taste ci 
the age. Thus we find, that Gracchus (d), compared 
with the elder Gato (e), is fall and copious; but, in 
his turns yields to Crassus (/), an orator more 
polished, more correct, and florid. Cicero rises su- 
perior to both; more animated, more harmonious 
and sublime. He is followed by Corvinus (g), who 
has all the softer graces; a sweet flexibility in his 
«tyle, and a curious felicity in the choice of his 
words. Which was the greatest orator^ is not the 
question. 
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The use I make of these examples, is to prove 
that eloquence does not always wear the same dress, 
but even among your celebrated ancients, has its 
different modes of persuasion. And be it remem- 
bered, that what differs is not always the worst: Tet 
such is the malignity of the human mind, that what 
has the sanction of antiquity, is always admired; what 
is present, is sure to be condemned. Can we doubt 
that there have been critics, who were better pleased 
with Appius Caucus {h) than with Cato? Cicero had 
his adversaries (i): it was objected to him, that his 
style was redundant, turgid, never compressed, void 
of precision, and destitute of Attic elegance. We all 
have read the letters of Calvus and Brutus to your 
famous orator. In the course of that correspondence 
we plainly see, what was Cicero^s opinion of those 
eminent men. The former (k) appeared to him cold 
and languid; the latter (2), disjointed, loose, and 
negligent On the other hand, we know what they 
thought in return: Calvus did not hesitate to say, 
that Cicero was diffuse, luxuriant to a fault, and 
florid without vigour. Prutus, in express terms, says, 
he was weakened into length, and wanted sinew. If 
you ask my opinion, each of them had reason on his 
side. I shall hereafter examine them separately. My 
business, at present, is not in the detail, I speak of 
them in general terms. 

XIX. The aera of ancient oratory is, I think, ex- 
tended by its admirers no farther back than the 
lime of Cassius Severus (a). He, they tell us, was 
the firsts who dared to deviate from the plain and 
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Bimple style of his predecessors; I admit the fact 
He departed from the established forms, not through 
want of genius, or of learniog, but guided by his 
own good sense and superior judgment. He saw 
that the public ear was formed to a new manner; 
and eloquence he knew, was to find new approaches 
to the heart In the early periods of the commoi]^ 
wealth, a rough unpolished people might well be 
satisfied with the tedious length of unskilful speeches, 
at a time, when to make an harangue, that took up 
the whole day^ was the orator's highest praise. The 
prolix exordium, wasting itself in feeble prepara- 
tion; the circumstantial narration, the ostentatious 
division of the argument under dificrent heads, and 
the thousand proofs .and logical distinctions, with 
whatever else is contained in the dry precepts of 
Hermagoras (6) and ApoUodorus, were in that rude 
period received with universal applause. To finish 
the picture, if your ancient orator could glean a lit- 
tle from the common places of philosophy, and in- 
terweave a few shreds and patches with the thread 
of his discourse, he was extolled to the very skies. 
Nor can this be matter of wonder: the maxims of 
the schools had not heen divulged; they came with 
an air of novelty. Even among the orators theu)- 
selves, there were but few, who had any tincture of 
philosophy. Nor had they learned the rules of art 
from the teachers of eloquence. 

In the present age, the tenets of philosophy and 
the precepts of rhetoric are no longer a secret The 
lowest of our popular assemblies are now, I will not 
say fully instructed, but certainly acquainted with 
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the elements of literatura The orator, by coiuie- 
queoce, fiuds himself obliged to seek new avenues 
to the heart, and pew graces to embellish his dis- 
course^ that he may hot offend fastidious ears, espe^ 
cially before a tribunal, where the judge is no longer 
bound b^ precedent, but determines according to 
his will and pleasure; not, as formerly, observing 
the measure of time allowed to the advocate, but 
taking upon himself to prescribe the limits. Nor is 
this all: the judge, at present, will not condescend 
to wait till the orator, in his own way, opens his 
case; but, of his own authority, reminds him of the 
point in question, and if he wanders, calls him back 
from his digression, nof without a hint, that the 
court wi^es to dispatch. 

XX. Who, at this time, would bear to hear an 
advocate introducing himself with a tedious preface 
about the infirmities of bis constitution? Yet that is 
the threadbare exordium of Corvinus. We have five 
books against Yerres (a). Who can endure that vast 
redundance? Who can listen to those endless argu- 
ments upon points of form, and cavilling exceptions 
(6), which we find in the orations of the same cde* 
brated advocate for Marcus Tullius (c) and Aulus 
Cascina? Our modern judges are able to anticipate 
the argument. Their quickness goes before the 
speaker. If not struck with the vivacitfr of bis man* 
ner, the elegance of his sentiments, and the glowing 
colours of his descriptions, they soon grow weary 
of the flat insipid discourse. Even in the lowest 
class of life, there is now a relish for rich and splen- 
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did branfoent Their taste requires the gay^ the 
florid) and the brilliant The unpolished style of 
antiquity would now succeed as ill at the bar, as 
the modern actor, who should attempt to copy the 
deportment of Bx>sciu8 (d) or Ambivius Turpio. 
Even the young men Who are preparing for the 
career of eloquence, and, for that purpose, attend 
the forum and the tribunals of justice, have now a 
nice discriminating 'taste. They expect to have their 
imaginations pleased. They wish to carry home 
some bright illustration, some splendid passage, that 
deserves to be remembered. What has struck their 
fancy they communicate to each other; and in their 
letters, the glittering thought, given with senten* 
tious brevity; the poetical allusion, that enlivened 
the discourse, and the dazzling imagery, are sure 
to be transmitted to their respective colonies and 
provinces. The ornaments of poetic diction are now 
required, not, indeed, copied from the rude obsolete 
style of Accius (e) and Pacuvius, but embellished 
with the graces of Horace, Virgil, and (/) Lucan^ 
The public judgment has raised a demand for har^ 
moniotts periods, and, in compliance with the taste 
of the age, our oratons grow every day more polished 
end adorned. Let it not be said, that what we gain 
in refinement, we lose in strength. Are the temples, 
raised by our modem architects, of a weaker slruc* 
tare, because they are not formed with shapelesi 
stones^ but with the magnificence of polished mar- 
ble, and decorations of the richest gilding? 

XXI. Shall I fairly own to you the impressiopi 
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which I generally receive from the ancient ontora? 
They make me laugh, or lull me to sleep. Nor is 
this the case only, when I read the orations of 
Canntos (a), Arrius, Fumius, Toranios and others 
of tile same school, or rather the same tnfirmaiy 
(6): an emaciated, sickly race of orators; witboat 
Sinew, coloor, or proportion. But what shall be 
said of your admired Calvus (cji He, I think, has 
left no less than one and twenty vdunies: in tbe 
whole collectim, there is not more than one or twe 
short orations, that can pretend to perfection in Che 
kind. Upon this point there is no diflference of ap^ 
nion. Who now reads his declamations against 
Asitius or Drusus? His speeches agaiort Vatinios 
are in the hands of the curious^ particabuiy the 
second, which must be allowed to be a masteqpieoei 
The language is el^ant; the sentinrats are striking^ 
and, the ear is satisfied with tbe roiindneas of tte 
periods. In this specimen we see that he had aa 
idea of just composition, but his genius was not 
equal to his judgment. The orations >af Caelios^ 
diou^ upon the whole defective, are not withoat 
tiieir beauties. Some passages are h^y finished 
In those we acknowledge the .nice touches of mo- 
dem elegance. In general, howwer, the coarse ex- 
pression, the halting period, and the vu|gvity of 
the sentiments, have too much of (be ieaven of vt- 
tiqui^. 

If Cs&lius ((2) is still admired, it is «ot, I befievOi 
in any of those parts that bear the mark of a rude 
illiterate age. With regard to Julius Caesar (e), en-> 
gaged as he was in projects of ?ast enbitiont we 
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ou^ fiMTgive him Am want of that perfection whidb 
migbt otherwise be expected &om so snhlime a 
genius. Brotus^ in. like manner, may be excused oa 
aoeottftt of his philosupbical speculatbns. Both he 
and Caesar, in their oratorical attempts, fell short of 
ttmaseWea. Their warmest admirers acknowledge 
Ike. (mU nor is there an instance to the contrar}^ 
vnlesa we except Caesar^s speech for Ih^ciits tba 
Satnwte (/), and that of Brutus for kii^ (g) De|a* 
Isrus* Bm are those perfbriiiaoces,vddd soooie others 
of the same lukewarm temper, to be receired as 
works of genius? He who admires those prodnc* 
lioas, may be left to admire their yeraes also. For 
verses they both made, and sent them into the world, 
I wiU not say, with more jsuccess thaa Cicero, taiil 
tertainly more to their advantage, for their poetiji 
had the good fortune to be IRtle known*. 

Asinius Hved near our own tiaies {hy He seena 
to have studied in the old sehool of Meneniiis ani 
Appins. He composed tragedies as well as oratioMi 
but ia a style so harsh and rugged^ that one wooli 
tUok fauB the disciple of Accius and Pteuvius* He 
Mistook the nature of eloquence, which may then 
be said to have attained its true beauty^ wheo^ the 
parts unite with smoothness, strength, and propoi^ 
tiea. Aa in the human body the rems should niot 
flwett too high, Bor the bones and sinews appear too 
jmiminent; but iis form is then most graceful, when 
a pure and temperate bbed gives animatioii (i) to 
the whofe frame; when the museiesi haire their pro** 
per play, and the colour of health is diAised over 
the several parts. I am not wiUing to disturb the 
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Bieinory of Gorvinus Messala (k). If he did not 
reach the graces of modern composition, the defect 
does not seem to have sprung from choice. The 
vigour of his genius was not equal to his judgment. 

XXIL I now proceed to Cicero, who we find, 
had often upon his hands the very controversy, that 
engages us at present It was the fashion with his 
contemporaries to admire the ancients, while he, oa 
tiie contrary, contended for the eloquence of hie 
own time. Were I to mention the quality that 
placed him at the head of his rivals I should say 
it was the solidity of his judgment It was he tl^t 
first showed a taste for polished and graceful ora« 
tory. He was happy in his choice of words, and he 
bad the art of givii^ weight and harmony to his 
compoi^ition. We find in many passages a warm 
imagination, and luminous sentences. In bis later 
qieeches, he has lively . sallies of wit and fancy. Ex- 
perience had then matured his judgment, and after 
long practice, be found the true oratorical style. In 
his earlier productions we see the rough cast of an* 
tiquity. The exordium is tedious; die narration is 
drawn into length; luxuriant passages are not re* 
touched with care; he is noteasQy affected, and he 
rarely takes fire; his sentiments are not always hap- 
pily expressed (a), nor are the periods closed with 
energy. There is nothing so highly finished, as to 
tampt you to avail yourself of a borrowed beauty. 
In shortf his speeches are like a rude building, 
which is strong and durable, but wants that grace , 
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and consonance of parts which gives symmetiy and 
perfection to tiie whole. 

In oratorj, as in architecture, I require ornament 
as well as use. From Ae man of ample fortune, who 
undertakes to build, we expect elegance and pro- 
portion. It is not enough that his house will keep out 
the wind and the rain ; it must strike the eye, and pre* 
sent a pleasing object. Nor will it isuffice that the fur* 
nitnre may answer all domestic purposes; it should 
be rich, fashionable, elegant; it should have gold and 
gems so curiously wrought^ that they will bear ex^^. 
anrination, often viewed, and always admired. The 
common utensils, which are either mean or sordid, 
should be carefully removed out of sight In like man- 
Berv^^ ^^^ orator should avoid the trite and vulgar. 
Let him reject the antiquated phrase, and whatever is 
covered with the rust of time; let bis sentiments be 
expressed with spirit, not in careless, ill«<^onstructed, 
languid periods^ Kke a dull writer of annals; let him 
banirii low scurrility, and^ in short, let him know 
how to diversify his style, that he may not fatigue 
the can with a monotony, ending forever with the 
same unvaried cadence (b). 

XXm. I shall say nothing of the false wit, and 
insipid play upon words, which we find in Cicero's 
orations. His pleasant conceits about the wheel of 
fortime (a), and (he arch raillery on the equivocal 
meaning of the word verrss (6), do not merit a 
moment's attention. I omit the perpetual recarrence 
of the phrase, esse videatur (c), which chimes 
in our «ars at die close of so many sentences^ sound- 
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iog hig^ bat sigDifyiDg Dothiag. ThMe we peMjr 
blemishes; I meutioD them witii rekiCtBiice. 1 sajr 
nothing <^ other defects eqaaUjr improper: and yet 
those very defects are the deliglit of such as aflfect 
to call themselves aacieat orators. I need not smb^^ 
diem out by name: the men are soffidently baoms; 
it is enough to allude, in general terma^ to the whole 
<das8. 

We all are sensible that there ia a set of critics 
now existing, who .prefer Luciliuit <d) to Horace^ 
fud Lucretius {e] to Yirgil; who despise the elo-> 
quence of ^ufidius Bassus (/) and ServiliAB No* 
nianus^ and yet admire Varro and (g) Sisenna ]^ 
these pretenders to taste> the works of our miodera 
rhetoricians are thrown by witfi neglect^ and eveft 
fastidious disdain: while thoee of Calvus are held in 
the h%iiest esteem. We aee these men prosing ixk 
their ancient style before the judgesr; hut we see 
them leA without an audience, deserted by the peo*- 
pie, and hardly endured by their clietit& The Uuth 
is, Aeir cold and spiritless manner has no attract 
lion. They caH it sound oratory, but it ia want o€ 
vigour; I ike that precarious state of h^Jth wbtchi 
weak constitutions preserve by abstinence. What 
physician will pronounce that a strong habit of 
body, which requires constant care and anxiety of 
mind? To say barely, that we are not ill, is surelji' 
not enough. True health consists in vigour, a g(ni«^ 
mus warmth, and. a certain alacri^ in the whol^ 
frame» He, who is only not lodiisfMwedyia little die-^ 
tant from actual illness. 

With y^Hi, my friends^ the case, is diffeMBt; jsoi^ 
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oeed, as you weU caa, and in feet, as yon do, to 
adorn our age with all the grace and splendour of 
true oratory. It is with pleasure, JMessala, that I see 
you aelectiog for imitation the liveliest models of 
tile aaeient school You too. Mater nus, and you. my 
friend, Secundus (A), you both possess the ha{>py 
art of adding to weight of sentiment all the dignity 
01 language. To a copious invention you unite the 
judgment that knows hpw to distinguish the specifia 
^alities of di£fereat authors. The beauty of order 
is yours. When the occasion demands it, you can 
exfmmd and amplify with strength and majesty; and 
you know when to be concise witfi energy. Tour 
periods flow with ease, and your composition has 
every grace of style and sentiment. Tou command 
the passions with resistless sway, while in your^ 
self^s you beget a temperance so bruly dignified^ 
that, though, perhaps, envy and the mafagnity of the 
thnes may be unwilling to proclaim your merit^ pos^ 
ferity wiH cfo you ample ji»tice (t). 

XXIV. As soon as Aper concfaided, Tou see, 
said Maiernus, the zeal and ardour of our friend: 
m the caose of the modems, what a torrent of elo- 
ipiencej against the ancients, what a fund of invec* 
tive! With great qpirit, and a vast oompass of learn- 
uig, he has empJoyed against bis aarters the arls^ 
for wfaidi he is indebted to them. And yet d tbis 
febemence mnst not deter you, Messala, fix>m the 
performance of your prmnise. A formal defence ef 
the ancients, is by no means necessary. We do not 
prauune to ne with that ittostrioiusrace. We have 
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been praised by Aper, but we know out infinrioritf • 
He hioiself is aware of il, though, in imitation of 
the ancient manner (a), he has thought proper, for 
the sake of a philosophical debate, to take the wrong 
side of the question. In answer to his argument, we 
do not desire you to expatiate in praise of the an- 
cients: their fame wants no addition. What we re* 
quest k, an investigation of the causes which have 
produced so rapid a decline from the flouridiing 
state of genuine eloquence. I call it rapid, since, ac» 
cording to Aper^s own chronology^ the period from 
the death of Cicero does not exceed one hundred 
and twenty years {b). 

XXV. I am wining, said Messala, to pursue the 
plan which yep have recommended. The question, 
whether the men, who flourished above one hundred 
years ago, are to be accounted ancients, has beett 
started by my friend Aper, and, I bdieve, it is of 
the first impression. But it is a mere dispute about 
words. The discussion of it is of no moment, pro- 
vided it be granted, whetfier we call diem ancients 
or our predecessors, or give them any other appel- 
lation, that the eloquence of those times was superior 
to that of the present age. When Aper tells us, that 
diflferent periods of time produced new modes of 
oratory, I see nothing to object; nor shall I d&aj 
that in one and the same period the style and man- 
ners have greatly varied. But this I assume, that 
amoi^ the orators of Greece, Demosthenes holds 
the first rank, and after him (a) ^schynes. Hype* 
rides, Lysias, and Lycttiigus,in regular succession. 
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That age, by common consent, is allowed to be the 
flourishing period of Attic eloquence. 

In like manner, Cicero stands at the head of our 
Roman orators, while Galvus, Asinius, and Caesar^ 
Caelius, and Brutus, foUow him at a distance; all of 
them superior, not only to every former age, but to 
tiie whole race that came after them. Nor i$ it mate* 
rial that they differ m the mode, since they all agree 
in the kind. Galvus is close and nervous; Asinius 
more open and harmonious; Cassar (&) is distin- 
guished by the splendour of his diction; Caejius by 
a caustic severity; and gravity is the characteristic of 
Brutus. Cicero is more luxuriant in amplification, 
and he has strength and vehemence. They all, how- 
ever, agree in this: tlieir eloquence is manly, sound, 
and vigorous. Examine their works, and you will 
see the energy of congenial minds, a family-likeness 
in their genius, however it may take a distinct co- 
lour from the specific qualities of the men. True, 
ibej detracted from each other^s merit In their 
letters, which are still extant, we find some strokes 
of mutual hostility. But this littleness does not im- 
peach their eloquence: their jealousy was the in- 
firmity of human nature. Calvus, Asinius, and 
Cicero might have their fits of animosity, and, no 
doubt, were liable to envy, malice, and other de- 
grading passions: they were great orators, but they 
were men. 

Brutus is the only one of the set, who may be 
thought superior to petty contentions. He spoke his 
mind with freedom, and, I believe, without a tinc^ 
tore of malice. He did not envy Cmar himself, anil 
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can it be imagined that he envied Cicero? As to 
Galba (c), La&lius, and others of a remote period, 
against whom we have heard Aper^s declamation, I 
need not undertake their defence, aince I am willing 
to acknowledge, that in their style and manner we 
perceive those defects and blemishes, which it is 
natural to expect, while art, as yet in its infancy, has 
made no advances towards perfection. 

]![Xyi. After all, if the best form of eloquence 
most be abandoned, and some new-fangled style 
must grow into fashion, give me the rapidity oS 
Gracchus (a), or the more solemn manner of Cras- 
6U8 (6), with all their imperfections, rattier than the 
effeminate delicacy of (c) Maecenas, or the tinkling 
cymbal (d) of Gallio, The most homely dress it 
preferable to gaudy colours and meretricious orna- 
ments. The style in vogue at present, is an innova- 
tion against every thing just and natural: it is not 
even manly. The luxuriant phrase, the inanity of 
tunefol periods, and the wanton lenity of the whole 
composition^ are fit for nothing but the histrionic art, 
as if they were written for the stage. To the dis* 
grace of the age (however astonishing it may ap- 
pear) it is the l)oapt, the pride, the glory of our pre- 
sent orators, that their periods are musical enough 
either for the dancer^s heel (e), or the warbler^s 
throat. Hence it is, that by a frequent, but prepos* 
terous, metaphor, the orator is said to speak in 
melodious cadence, and the dancer to move with 
expression. In this view of things, even (/) Cassius 
Severus (the only modern whom Aper has ventiured 
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to vanie), if we conipare him with the race that Tol- 
lowed^ may be fairlj pronounced a legitimate orator, 
though it must be acknowledged, that in what re- 
mains of his composition, he is clumsy without 
strength, and violent without spirit. He was the 
first that deviated from the great masters of his art 
He despised all method and regular arrangement; in- 
delicate in his choice of worda, he paid no regard to 
decency; eager to attack, he left himself unguarded; 
he brandished his weapons without skill or address; 
and, to speak plainly, he wrangled, but did not argue. 
And yet, notwithstanding these defects, he was, as 
I have alroidy said, superior to all that came after 
bim, whether we regard the variety of his learning, 
the urbanity of his wit, or the vigour of his mind. I 
expected that Aper, after naming this orator, would 
have drawn up the rest of his forces in regular order. 
He has fallen, indeed, upon Asinius, Gaslius, and 
Calvus; but where are his champions to enter the 
lists with them? I imagined that he had a phalanx 
in reserve., and that we should have seen them man 
by man giving battle to Cicero, Caesar, and the rest 
In succession. He has singled out some of the 
ancients, but has brought none of his mbderns into 
the field. He thought it enough to give them a 
good character in their absence. In this, perhaps, he 
acted with prudence: he was afraid, if he selected a 
few, that the rest of the tribe would take offence. 
For among the rhetoricians of the present day, is 
there one to be found, who does not, in his own 
opinion, tower above Cicero, though he has the 
nodesty to yield to Oabinianus (g)? 
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XXYU. What Aper has omitted, I intend ta 
perform. I shall produce his modems by name, to 
the end that, by placing the example before our 
^es, we may be able more distinctly to trace the 
steps by which the vigour of ancient eloquence has 
fallen to decay. Matemus interrupted him. I wishi 
he said, that you would come at once to the point: 
we claim your promise. The superiorly of the an- 
cients is not in question. We want bo proof of it 
Upon that point my opinion is decided. But the 
causes of our rapid decline from ancient excellence 
remain to be unfolded. We know that you have 
tunied your thoughts to this subject, «and we ex- 
pected from you a calm disquisition, had not the 
violent attack which Aper made upon your favour- 
ite orators, roused your spirit, and perhaps, given 
you some offence. Far from it, rq)lied Messala; he 
has given me no offence; nor must you, my friends, 
take umbrage, if at any time a word should fatt 
from me, not quite agreeable to your way of think- 
ing. We are engaged in a free inquiry, and yoa 
know, that, in this kind of debate, the established 
law allows every man to speak his mind without 
reserve. That is die law, replied Maternus; yoa 
may proceed in perfect security. When you speak 
of the ancients, speak of them with ancient free-* 
dom, which, I fear, is at a lower ebb than even the 
genius of tiiose eminent men. 

XXTin. Messala resumed his discourse: The 
causes of tiie decay of eloquence are by no means 
difficult to be traced. They are, I believe, weQ 
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known to you, Maternus, and also to Secondus^ not 
excepting my friend Aper. It seems, however, that 
I am now, at your request, to unravel the business. 
But there is no mystery in it We know that elo- 
quence, with the rest of the polite arts, has lost its 
former lustre: and yet, it is not a dearth of men, or 
a decay of talents, that has produced this fatal effect 
The true causes are, the dissipation of our young 
men, the inattention of parents, the ignorance of 
those who pretend to give instruction, and the total 
n^lect of ancient discipline. The mischief began at 
Rome, it has overrun all Italy, and is now, with 
rapid strides, spreading through the province& The 
effects, however, are more visible at home, and, 
tiierefore, I shall confine myself to the reigning 
rices of the capital; vices that wither every virtue 
in the bud, and continue their baleful influence 
through every season of life. 

But before I enter on the subject, it will not be 
useless to look back to the system of education that 
prevailed in former times, and to the strict discipline 
of our ancestors, in a point of so much moment as 
the formation of youth. In the times to which I now 
refer, the son of every family was the legitimate off- 
spring of a virtuous mother. The infant, as soon as 
bom, was not consigned to the mean dwelling of a 
hhrelmg nurse (a), but was reared and cherished in 
the bosom of a tender parent To regulate all house- 
l|old affiiu*s, and attend to her infant race, was, at 
diat time, the ^ory of the female character. A ma- 
tron, related to the &mily, and distinguished by the 
purity of her life, was chosen to watch the progress 
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of the tender miod. Id her presence not one iiido^ 
cent word was uttered; nothing was done against 
propriety and good manners. The hours of study 
and serious employment were settled by her direc- 
tion; and not only so, but even the diversions of the 
children were conducted with modest reserve and 
sanctity of manners. Thus it was that Cornelia {b)j 
the mother of the Graccht, superintended the edu- 
cation of her illustrious issue. It was thus that Au« 
relia (c) trained up Julius Caesar; and thus, Atia (d) 
formed the mind of Augustus. The consequence of 
this regular discipline was, tliat the young mind 
^ew up in innocence, unstained by vice, un warped 
by irregular passions, and under that culture, re- 
ceived the seeds of science. Whatever was the pe-^ 
culiar bias, whether to the military art, the study of 
the laws, or the profession of eloquence, that en- 
grossed the whole attention, and the youth, thus di- 
rected, embraced the wtire compass of one favour- 
ite science. 

XXIX. In the present age, what is our practice? 
The infant is committed to a Greek chambermaid, 
and a slave or two, chosen for the purpose, generally 
the worst of the whole household train ; all utter 
strangers to every liberal notion. In that worshipful 
society (a) the youth grows up, imbibing folly and 
▼ulgar error. Throughout the house, not one-ser- 
vant cares what he says or does (6) in the presence 
of his young master: and indeed how should it be 
otherwise? The parents themselves are the first to 
give their children the worst examples of vice and 
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liixttiy. The stnpliog consequeDtly loses all sense 
of shame, and suoa forgets the respect he owes to 
others as well as to himself. A passion for horses, 
players and gladiators (c) seems to be the epidemic 
folly of the times. The child receives it in his mo' 
fher^s womb; he brings it with biin into the world; 
and in a mind so possessed, what room for science, 
or any generous purpose? 

In our houses, at our tables, sports and interludes 
are the topics of conversation. Enter the places of 
academical lectfU'es, and who talks of any other sub- 
ject? The preceptors themselves have caught the 
contagion. Nor can this be wondered at To esta- 
blish a strict and regular discipline, and to succeed 
by giving proofs of their genius, is not the plan of 
our modern rhetoricians. They pay their courtto 
the great, and, by servile adulation^i increase the 
Dumber of their pupils. Need I mention the man- 
ner of conveying the first elements of school learn- 
ing? No care is taken to give the student a ta&te for 
the best authors (d); the page of history Ues ne- 
glected; the study of men and manners is no part 
of their system; and every branch of useful know- 
ledge is left uncultivated. A preceptor is called m,. 
and education is then thought to be in a fair way. 
But I shall ' have occasion hereafter to speak more 
fully of that class of men, called rhetoricians. It will 
then be seen, at what period that profession first 
made its appearance at Rome, and what reception 
it met with from our ancestors. 

XXX. Before I proceed, let us advert for a mo^ 
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ment to the plan of ancient discipline. The unwea* 
tied diligence of tile ancient orators, their habits of 
meditation) and their daily exercise in the whole 
circle of arts and sciences, are amply displayed in 
the books which they have transmitted to us. The 
treatise of Cicero, entitled Brutus (a), is in all our 
hands. In that work, after commemorating the ora- 
tors Df a former day, he closes the account with the 
particulars of his own progress in science, and the 
method he took in educating himself to the profes- 
•ion of oratory. He studied the civfl law under (&) 
Mucins Scaevola; he was instructed in the various 
systems of philosophy, by Philo (c) of the academic 
school, and by Diodorus the stoic; and though 
Rome, at that time abounded with the best profes- 
sors, he made a voyage to Greece (d), and thence 
to Asia, in order to enrich his mind with every 
branch of learning. Hence that store of knowledge 
whicU appears in all his writings. Geometry, music, 
grammar, and every useful art were familiar to him« 
He embraced the whole science of logic {e) and 
ethics. He studied the operations of nature. His 
diligence of inquiry opened to him the long chain 
of causes and effects, and, in short, the whole sys- 
tem of physiology was his own. From a mind thus 
replenished, it is no wonder, my good friends, that 
we see in the compositions of that extraordinary 
man that affluence of ideas, and that prodigious 
flow of eloquence. In fact, it is not with oratory as 
with the other arts, which are confined to certain 
objects, and circumscribed within their own pecu- 
fiar limits. He alone deserves the name of an orator. 
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' who can speak in a copious style, with ease or dig- 
nity, as the subject requires; who can find language 
to decorate bis argument; who through the passions 
can commaad the understanding; and, while he 
swves mankind, knows how to delight* the judg* 
ment and the imagination of his audience. 

XXXL Such was, in ancient times, the idea of an 
orator. To form that illustrious character, it was 
not thought necessary td dedaim in the schools of 
rhetoricians (a), or to make a vain parade in fictitious 
controversies, which were not only void of all reaUfy, 
but even of a shadow of probabili^. Our ancestors 
pursued a different plan: they stored their minds 
with just ideas of mwal good and evil; with the 
rules of right and wrong, and the fair and foul in 
huipan transactions. These, on every controverted 
point,' are the orator's province. In courts of law, 
just and unjust undergo his discussion; in political 
debate, between what is expedient and honourable, 
it is his to draw the line; and those questions arc so 
blended in their nature, that they enter into every 
cause. . On such important topics, who can hope to 
brmg variety of matter, and to dignify that matter 
with style and sentiment, if he has not, before hand, 
enlarged his mind with the knowledge of human 
nature? with the laws of moral obligation? the defor- 
mity of vice, the beauty of virtue? and odier points 
which do not immediately belong to the theory of 
ethics? 

The orator, who has enriched his mind with these 
materials, may. be truly said to have acquh-ed the 
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powers of pereuasion. He who knows the nafoTe of 
iodignalioD, wilU>e able to kindle or allay that pas- 
sion in the breast* of the judge; and the advocate, 
who has considered the eflfect of compassion* and 
from what secret springs it flows, will best know 
how to soften the mind, and imelt it into tendemeaa. 
It is by these secrets of his art that the orator gains 
his influence. Whether he has to do with the pre* 
judiced, the angry, the envious, the melancholy^ or 
the timid, he can bridle their* various passions, and 
hold the reins in his own hand. According to the 
disposition of his audience, he will know when to 
check the workings of the heart, and when to raise 
them to their full tumult of emotion* 

Some critics are chiefly pleased with that dose 
mode of oratory, which in a laconic manner states 
the facts, and forms an immediate conclusion: in 
that case, it is obvious how necessary it is to be a 
complete master of the rules of logic Others de- 
light in a more open, free, and copious style, where 
the arguments are drawn from topics of gen^^I 
knowledge; for this puipose, the peripatetic school 
(6) will supply the orator with ample materials. The 
academic philosopher (c) will inspire him with 
warmth and enei^; Plato will give the sublime, 
and Zenophon that equal flow which charms us in 
tliat amiable writer. The rhetorical figure, which is 
called exclamation, so frequent with Epicurus (d) 
and M etrodorus, will add to a discourse those sud- 
den breaks of passion, which give motion, strengft, 
and vehemence. 

It 18 not for the stoic school, nor for their ima- 
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ginaiy wise mftD) that I am laying down rules. I 
am formiog an orator, whose business it is, iidt to 
adhere to one sect, but to go the round of all the 
arts and sciences. Accordingly we find, that the 
great miasters of ancient elo<][uence laid their founda- 
tion in « thorough study of the ci?il law, and to 
that fund they added/ grammar, music, and geonie* 
tiy. The fact is, in most of the causes that occur, 
perhaps in every cause, a due knowledge of the 
whole system of jurisprudence is an indispensable 
requisite. There are likewise many subjects of liti- 
gation, in which an acquaintance with other sciences 
is of the highest use. . 

XXXII. Am 1 to be told, that to gain some slight 
information on particular subjects, as occasion may 
require, wUl sufficiently answer the purposes of an 
orator? In .answer to this, let it be observed, that 
the application of what we draw from our own fund, 
is very different from the usie wo make of what wo 
borrow. Whether we speak, from digested know- 
ledge, or the mere suggestion of others, the effect 
is 3oon perceived. Add to tins, that conflux of ideas 
with which the different sciences enrich the mind, 
gives an air of dignity to whatever we say, even in 
cases where that depth of knowledge is not requir- 
ed. Science adorns the speaker at all limes, and, 
where it is least eiqiected, confers a grace that 
charms every hearer, the man of erudition feels it, 
and the unlettered part of tfae audience acknowle(%e 
the effect, without knowing the cause. A murmur 
of applause ensues; the speaks is aUowed to have 
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laid in a store of knowledge; he poaseflses all the 
powers of persuasion^ and then is called an orator 
indeed. 

I take the liberty to add, if we aspire to that ho- 
nourable appellation, that there is no way but that 
which I have chalked out. No man was ener yet a 
complete orator, and, I affirm, never can be, unless, 
like the soldier marching to the field of battle, he 
enters the forum armed at all points with the sciences 
and the liberal arts. Is that the case in these our 
modern times? The style which we hear every d^y,. 
abounds with colloquial barbarisms, and vulgar 
phraseology: no knowledge of the laws is heard; 
our municipal policy is wholly neglected, and even 
the decrees of the senate are treated with contempt 
and derision. Moral philosophy is discarded, and 
the maxims of ancient wisdom are unworthy of their 
notice. In this manner, eloquence is dethroned; she 
is banished from her rightful dominions, and oblig- 
ed to dwell in the cold regions of antithesis, forced 
conceit, and pointed sentences. The consequence 
is, that she, who was once the sovereign mistress of 
the sciences, and led them as handmaids in her train, 
is now deprived of her attendants, reduced, impo- 
verished, and, stripped of her usual honours (I 
might say of her genius), compelled to exercise a 
mere plebeian art 

And now, my friends, I tliink I have laid open 
the efficient cause of the decline of eloquence. Need 
I call witnesses to support my opinion? I name 
Demosthenes among the Greeks. He, we are as- 
sured, constantly attended (a) the lectures of Plato. 
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I name Cicero among the Rotnans: he tells us (I 
believe I can repeat bis words), tbat if be attained 
any degree of excellence, he owed it, not so much 
to the precepts of rhetoricians, as to his meditations 
in the walks of the academic school I am aware 
that other causes of our present degeneracy may be 
added; but that task I leave to my friends, since I 
DOW may flatter myself that I have performed my 
promise. In doing it, I fear, that, as often happens 
to me, I have incurred the danger of givin^offence* 
Were a certain dass of men to hear the principles 
which I have advanced in favour of legal knowledge 
and sound philosophy, I should expect to be told 
that I have been all the time commending my own 
visionary schemes. 

XXXIIL Yon will excuse me, replied Maternus^ 
if I take the liberty to say that you have by no 
means finished your part of our inquiry. You seem 
to have spread your canvas, and to have touched 
the outlines of your plan: but there are other parts 
that still require the colouring of so masterly a 
hand. The stores of knowledge, with which the an- 
cients enlarged their minds, you have fairly explain* 
ed, and, in contrast to that pleasing picture, you 
have given us a true draught of modern ignorance. 
But we DOW wish to know, what were the exercises, 
and what the discipline, by which the youth of 
former times prepared themselves for the honours 
of their profession. It w^ll not, I believe, be con- 
tended, that theory, and systems' of art, are of them- 
selves sufficient to form a genuine orator. It is by 
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practice^ and by constant exertidn that the fiicnlty 
of speech improves, till the genius of the man ex- 
pands, and flourishes in its full vigour. This, I 
think, you will not deny, and my two friends, if I 
may judge by their looks, seem to give their assent, 
ikper and Secundus agreed witfaoat hesitation. 

Messala proceeded as follows: Having, as I con- 
ceive, shown the seed-plots of ancient eloquence, 
and the fonntams of science from which they drew 
such copious streams; it remains now to give some 
idea of the labour, the assiduity, and the exercises, 
by which tliey trained themselves to their profes- 
sion. I need not observe, that in the pursuit of 
science, method and constant exercise are indispen- 
sable,: for who can hope, without regular attentbn, 
to master abstract schemes of philosophy, and em- 
brace the whole compass of the sciences.^ Know- 
ledge must be grafted in the mind by frequent 
meditation (a); to that must be added the faculty oi 
conveying our ideas; and, to make sure of our im- 
pression, we most be able to adorn our thoughts 
with the colours of true eloquence. Hence it is evi* 
dent that the same arts, by which the mind lays in 
its stock of knowledge, must be still pursued, in 
order to attain a clear and graceful manner of con- 
veying that knowledge to others. This may be 
thought refined and too abstruse. If, however, we 
are still to be told that science and elocution are 
things in themselves distinct and unrelated; this, at 
least, may be assumed, that he, who, with a fund 
of previous knowledge, undertakes the pro\(^nce of 
oratory, wiU bring with him a mmd well seasoned, 
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and duly prepared for the study and exercise of 
real eloquence. 

XXXIY. The practice of our ancestors was agree- 
able to this theory. The youth who was intended 
for public declamation, w.ent forth, under the care o£ 
his father, or some near relation, with all the advan- 
tages of home-discipline; his mind was expanded 
by the fine arts, and impregnated with science. He 
was conducted to the most eminent orator of the 
time. Under that illustrious patronage he visited 
the forum; he attended his patron upon all occasions; 
he listened with attention to bis pleadings in the 
tribunals of justice, and his public harangues before 
the people; he heard him in the warmth of argu- 
ment; he noted his sudden replies, and thus, in the 
field of battle, if I may so express myself, he learn- 
ed the first rudiments of rhetorical warfare. The 
advantages of this method are obvious: the young 
candidate gained coorage^ and improyed his judg- 
ment; he studied in open day, amidst the heat of 
the conflict, where nothing weak or idle could be 
said with impunity; where every thing absurd was 
instantly rebuked by the judge, exposed to ridicule 
by the adversary, and condemned by the whole bar. 

In this manner the student was initiated in the 
rules of sound and manly eloquence; and, though it 
be true, that he placed himself under the auspices of 
one orator only, he heard the rest in their turn, and 
in that diversity of tastes which always prevails in 
mixed assemblies, he was enabled to distinguish 
what was excellent or defective in the kind. The 
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m*ator in actual buainess was the best precq>tor: the 
instructions which he gave, were living eloquence, 
the substance, and not the shadow. He was himself 
a real combatant, engaged with a zealous antagonist, 
both in earnest, and not like gladiators, in a mock 
contest, fighting for prizes. It was a struggle for 
victory, before an audience always changing, yet 
always full; where the speaker had his enemies as 
well as his admirers; and between both, what was 
brilliant met with applause; what was defective, was 
sure to be condemned. In this clash of opinions, the 
genuine orator flpurished, and acquired that lasting 
fame, which, we all know, does not depend on the 
voice of friends only, but must rebound from the 
benches filled with your enemies. Extorted applause 
is the best suffrage. 

In that school, the youth of expectation^ such as 
I have delineated, was reared and educated by the 
most eminent genras of the times. In the forum, he 
was enlightened by the experience ofothers;hewaa 
instructed in the knowledge of the laws, accustomed 
to the eye of the judges, habituated to the looks of 
a numerous audience, and acquainted with the popu- 
lar taste. After this preparation, he was called forth 
to conduct a prosecution, or to take upon himself 
the whole weight of the defence. The fruit of his 
application was then seen at otice. He was equal 
in his first outset, to the most arduous business. 
Thus it was that Grassus, at the age of nineteen 
(a), stood forth the accuser of Pbpirius Garbo: thus 
Julius Gaesar, at oixe-and-twenty, arraigned Dola- 
bella; Asinius Pollio, about the same age, attacked 
Gaius Gato; and Galvus, but a little older, flamed 
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out against Yatinius. Their several speeches are 
still extant) and we all read them with admiration. 

XXXY. In opposition to this system of educa- 
tion, what is our modern practice? Our young men 
are led (a) to academical prolusions in the school of 
?ain professors, who call themselves rhetoricians; a 
race of impostors, who made their first appearance 
at Rome, not long before the days of Cicero, That 
they were unwelcome visiters, is evident from the 
circumstance of their being silenced by the two cen<^ 
sors (6), Crassus and Domitius. They were ordered, 
says Cicero, to shut up their school of impudence. 
Those scenes however are open at present, and there 
our young students listen to mountebank oratory. I 
am at a loss how to determine which is most fatal to 
all true genius, the place itself, the company that 
frequent it, or the plan of study universally adopted. 
Can the place impress the mind with awe and re- 
spect, where none are ever seen but the raw, the un- 
skilful, and the ignorant? In such an assembly what 
advantage can arise? Boys harangue before boys, and 
young men exhibit before their fellows. The speaks 
is pleased with his declamation, and the hearer with 
his judgment/ The very subjects on which they dis- 
play their talents, tend to no useful purpose. Thef 
are of two sorts, persuasive or controversial. The 
first, supposed to be of the lighter kind^ are usually 
assigned to the youngest scholars: the last are re- 
served for students of longer practice and riper judg- 
ment. But, gracious powers! what are the composi- 
tions produced on these occask>na? 

VOL. VI. 17 
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The subject is remote from truth, aud even proba- 
bility, unlike any thing that ever happened in human 
life: and no wonder if the superstructure perfectif 
agrees with the foundation. It is to these scenic ex- 
ercises that we owe a number of frivolous topics, 
such as the reward due to the slayerof a tyrant; the 
election to be made by (c) violated virgins; the 
rites and ceremonies proper to be used during a 
raging pestilence; the loose behaviour of married 
women: with other fictitious subjects, hackneyed in 
the schools, and seldom or never heard of in our 
courts of justice. These imaginary questions are 
treated with gaudy flourishes, and ail the tumor of 
unnatural language. But after all this mighty parade, 
call these striplings from their schools of rhetoric, 
into the presence of the judges, and to the real busi* 
ness of the bar (d): 

1. '^ What figure will they make before that so* 
^^lemn judicature? Trained up in chimerical exer* 
^^ cises, strangers to the municipal laws, unacquainted 
^^ with the principles of natural justice and the rights 
^^ of nations, they will bring with them that false 
'' taste which they have been for years acquiring, but 
^^ nothing worthy of the public ear^ nothing useful 
'^ to their clients. They hat^e succeeded in nothing 
^ but the art of making themselves ridiculous. The 
" peculiar quality of the teacher (a; whatever it be, 
^* is sure to transfuse itself into the performance of 
^' the pupil. Is the master haughty, fierce, and arro* 
^^gant? The scholar swells with confidence; his eye 
^^ threatens prodigious things, and his harangue is an 
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^ ostentations display of the common places of school 
^ oratory, dressed up with dazzling splendour, and 
^^ thundered forth with emphasis. On the other hand, 
^ does the master value himself for the delicacy of 
^ his taste, for the foppery of glittering conceits and 
^^ tinsel ornament? The youth who has been educated 
^^ under him, sets out with the same artificial pretli- 
^ ness, the same foppery of style and manner. A 
^* simper plays on his countenance; his elocution is 
^ soft and delicate; his action pathetic; his sentences 
*^ entangled in a maze of sweet perplexity; he plays 
^ off the whole of his theatrical skill, and hopes to 
^ elevate and surprise. 

2. ^^ This love of finery, this ambition to shine 
^\and glitter, has destroyed all true eloquence. Ora* 
'^ tory is not the child of hireling teachers, it springs 
^ from another source, from a love of liberty, from 
'^a mind replete with moral science, and a tho- 
^^ rough knowledge of the laws; from a due respect 
^^ for the best examples, from profound meditation 
^^(a), and a style formed by constant practice. 
^ While these were thought essential requisites, 
^ eloquence flourished. But the true beauties of lan- 
^^ guage fell into disuse, and oratory went to ruin. 
^ The spirit evaporated, I fear, to revive no more. 
^ I wish I may prove a false prophet; but we know 
^ the progress of art in every age and country. Rude 
^ at first, it rises from low beginnings, and goes 
^ on improving, till it reaches the highest perfection 
^ in the kind. But at that point it is nevier stationary: 
^ it soon declines, and from the corruption of what 
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^^ is good, it is not in the nature of mui^ nor in the 
^ power of human faculties^ to rise again to the aame 
^ degree of excelleDce. 

S. ^^ Messala closed with a degree of vehemence, 
^^ and then turning to Matemus and Secundos (a), 
^ It is yours, he said, ta pursue this train of ai^- 
^ment; or if any cause of the decay of eloquence 
^ lies still deeper, you will oblige us by bringing it 
^^to light MaternuS) I presume,* will find no diffi- 
^ culty: a poetic genius holds commerce with the 
^ gods, and to him nothing will remain a secret. As 
^^for Secundus, he has been long a shining oma* 
^ment of the forum, and by his own experience 
^ knows how to distinguish genuine elo^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
^ the corrupt and vicious. Maternus heard this 
^ sally of his friend^s good humow with a smile. 
^ The task, he said, which you have imposed upon 
^ us, we will endeavour to execute. But though I 
^ am the interpreter ot the gods« I must, notwith- 
^ standing, request that Secundus may take the 
^^ lead He is master of the subject, and, in ques- 
^ tions of this kind, exp^ience is better than in- 
^ spirtition. 

4. ^^ Secundus (a) complied with his friend^s re- 
^^ quest I yield, he said, the more willingly, as I shaH 
^hazard no new opinion, but rather confirm what 
^ has been urged by Messala. It is certain, that, as 
^ painters are formed by painters, and poets by the 
^ example of poets, so the young orator must learn 
^ his art from orators only. In the schools of rhetori- 
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^^ cians (6) who think themselves the fountain-head 
^ of eloquence, every thing is false and vitiated. 
^ The true principles of the persuasive art are never 
^ known to the professor, or if at any time there may 
^ be found a preceptor of superior genius, can it be 
^^ expected that he shall be able to transfuse into the 
^^ mind of his pupil all his own conceptions, pure, un- 
^^ mixed, and free from error? The sensibility of the 
^ master, since we have allowed him genius, will be 
^^an impediment: fl|e uniformity of the same dull te- 
^^dious round will give him disgust, and the student 
^^ will turn from it with aversion. And yet I am in- 
^ clined to think, that the decay of ek>quence would 
^ not have been so rapid, if other causes, more fatal 
^ than the corruption ot the schools, had not co-ope- 
^ rated. When the worst models became the objects 
^^ of imitation, and not only the young men of the age, 
<< hut even the whole body of the people, admired 
^ the new way of speaking, eloquence fell at once into 
^ that state of degeneracy, from which nothing can 
^^ recover it We who came afterwards, found our- 
^ selves in a hopeless ntuation: we were driven to 
^ wretched expedients, to forced conceits^ and the 
^^glitter of frivolous sentences; we were obliged to 
^^ hunt after wit, when We could be no longer elo- 
^ quent By what pernicious examples this was ac- 
^v compKshed, has been explained by our friend Mes* 
«*sala. 

6. ^ We are noneof us strangers to those unhappy 
^ times, when Rome, grown weary of her vast re- 
^^ nown in arms, began to think of striking into new 
^ paths of fame, no longer willing to depend on the 
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^ glory of our ancestors. The whole power cf the 
^ state was centred in a single ruler, and by the policy 
^ of the prince, men where taught to think no oaore 
^^ of ancient honour. Invention was on the stretch 
^ for no¥elty<, and all looked for something better 
^ than perfection; /something rare, far-fetched, and 
^ exquisite. New vmodes of pleasure were devised. 
^ In that period of luxury and dissipation, when the 
^ rage for new mventions was grown epidemic, Se* 
^^ neca rosa His talents were of a peculiar sort, 
^ acute, refined, and polished; but polished to a 
^ degree that made him prefer affectation and wit 
^ to truth and nature. Tlie predominance of his 
^' genius was great, and, by consequence, he gave 
^^ the mortal stab to all true eloquence (a). When I 
^^ say this, let me not be suspected of that low ma- 
^^ lignity which would tarnish the fame of a great 
^ character. I admire the man, and the philosopher; 
'^ The undaunted firmness with which he braved the 
^^tyrant^s frown, will do immortal honour to his 
^ memory. But the fact is, and why should I di»- 
^ guise it.' the virtues of the writer have undone his 
" country. 

6. ^^ To bring about this unhappy revolution, no 
^^ man was so eminently qualified (a). His under- 
^^ standmg was large and comprehensive; his genius 
^ rich and powerful; his way of thinking ingenious, 
^ elegant, and even charming. His researches in 
^ moral philosophy excited the admiration of all; 
^ and moral philosophy is never so highly praised, 
^ as when the mamiers are in a state of degeneracy. 
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^ Seneca knew the taste of the times. He had the 

^ art to gratify the public ear. His style is neat, yet 

^^ animated; concise, yet clear; familiar, yet seldom 

^ inelegant Free from redundancy, his periods are^ 

" often abrupt, but they surprise by their viva- 

^ city. He e^hines in pointed sentences, and that un- 

^ ceasing persecution of vice, which is kept up with 

^ uncommon ardour, spreads a lustre over all his 

^ writings. His brilliant style charmed by its novel- 

^ ty. Every page sparkles with wit, with gay allu- 

^ sions, and sentiments of virtue. No wonder that 

>^ the graceful ease^ and sometimes the dignity of 

^ his eiq>re8sion, made their way into the forum. 

^^ What pleased universally, soon found a number 

^^ of imitators. Add to this the advantages of rank 

^^ and honours. He mixed in the splendour, and 

^^ perhaps, in the vices of the court. The resentment 

• ^^ of Caligula, and the acts of oppression whiclfsoon 

'' after followed, served only to adorn his name. To 

^ crown all, Nero was his pupil, and his murderer. 

^ Hence the character and genius of the man rose 

^ to the highest eminence. What was admired, was 

^' imitated, and true oratory was heard no more. The 

^ love of novelty prevailed, and for the dignified sim- 

^ plicity of ancient eloquence no taste remained. The 

^ art itself, and all its necessary discipline, became 

^ ridiculous. In that black period, when vice tri- 

^^ umphed at large, and virtue had every thing to fear, 

*^ the temper of the times was propitious to the cor- 

^ ruptors of taste and liberal science. The dignity of 

'^ composition was no longer of use. It had no power 

^ to stop the torrent of vice^ which deluged the city of 
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<< Rome, and virtue found it a feeble protectioD. lit 
^^ such a conjuncture it was not safe to sp^ik the 
^^ sentiments of the heart. To be obscure, abrupt, 
^^ and dark, was the best expedient Then it was 
^^that the affected sententious brevity came into 
^( vogue. To speak concisely, and with an air of 
^^ precipitation, was the general practice. To wmrk 
^^ the ruin of a person accused, a single sentence, 
^ or a splendid phrase was sufficient Men defended 
<^ themselves in a short brilliant expression; and if 
^^ that did not protect them, they died with a lively 
^^ apothegm, and their last words were wit This 
^^ was the fashion introduced by Seneca. The pecii- 
^^ liar, but agreeable vices of his style wrought die 
^^ downfal of eloquence. The solid was exchanged 
^^for the brilliant, and they, who ceased to be ora- 
<< tors, studied to be ingenious. 

7. ^^ Of late, indeed, we have seen the dawn of 
^^ better times. In the course of the last six years 
^^ Vespasian has revived our hopes (a). The friend 
^^ of regular manners, and the encourager of ancient 
^^ virtue by which Rome was raised to the highest 
^^ pinnacle of glory, he has restored the public peace, 
<^ and with it the blessings of liberty. Under his pro- 
^^pitious influence, the arts and sciences begin once^ 
^^ more to flourish^ and genius has been honoured 
*^ with his munificence. The example of his sons (6) 
^^ has helped to kindle a spirit of emulation. We 
^^ beheld, with pleasure, the two princes adding to 
^< the dignity of their rank, and their fame in arms, 
^^ all the grace and elegance d* polite literature. But 
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^ it is fatally true, that when the public taite is once 
^ corrupted, the mind, which has been warped, sel« 
^ dom recovers its former tone. This difficulty was 
^ rendered still more insurmountable by the licen- 
^ tious spirit of our young men« and the popular 
^ applause, that encouraged the false taste of the 
^ times. I need not, in this company, call to mind 
^^ the uirt>rid]ed presumption, with which, as soon 
^ as genuine eloquence expired, the young men of 
<( the age took possession of the forum. Of modest 
^ worth and ancient manners nothing remained. We 
^ know that in former times the youthful candidate 
^ was introduced in the forum by a person of con- 
^ sular rank (c), and by him set forward in his road 
^ to fame. That laudable custom being at an end, 
^ all fences were thrown down: no sense of shame 

* remained, no respect for the tribunals of justice* 
^ The aspiring genius wanted no. patronage; he 
'^ scorned the usual forms of a regular introduction ; 

* and, with full confidence in his own powers, he ob« 
^ truded himself on the court Neither the solem- 
^ nity of the place, nor the sanctity of laws, nor the 
^ importance of the oratorical character, could re- 
^ strain the impetuosity of young ambition. Uncon- 
^ scions of the importance of the undertaking, and 
^ less sensible of his own incapaci^, the bold adven* 
^ turer rushed at once mto the most arduous buMoess^ 
^ Arrogance supplied the place of talents. 

8. ^ To oppose the torrent, that bore down every 
^^ thing, the ^ger of losing all fair and honest fame 
^ was the only drcumstance that could aflford a ray 
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^^ of hope. But even that slender fence was soon re- 
*' moved by the arts of (a) Largius Licinius. He 
^ was the first that opened a new road to ambjtioiL 
'^ He intrigued for fame, and filled the benches with 
^^ an audience suborned to applaud his declamations. 
^^ He had his circle around him, and shouts of appro- 
^^ bation followed. It was upon that occasion that 
^^ Domitius Afer (6) emphatically said^ Eloquence 
^< is now at the last gasp. It had, indeed, at that 
" time shown manifest symptoms of decay, but its 
^^ total ruin may be dated from the introduction of 
" a mercenary band (c) to flatter and applaud. If we 
^^ except a chosen few, whose superior genius has 
^^ not yet been seduced from truth and nature^ the 
^^ rest are followed by their partisans, like actors on 
^^ the stage, subsisting altogether on the bought suf- 
^^ frages of mean and prostitute hirelings. Nor is 
" this sordid traffic carried on with secrecy: we see 
^' the bargain made in the face of the court; the 
^ bribe is distributed with as little ceremony as if 
" they were in a private party at the orator's own 
^ house. Having sold their voices, this venal crew 
^ rush forward from one tribunal to another, the 
^ distributors of fame, and the sole judges of Iite- 
^^ rary merit. The practice is, no doubt, disgraceful. 
^^ To brand it with infamy, two new terms have been 
" invented (d), one in the Greek language, import- 
" ing the venders of praise, and the other in the 
^ Latin idiom, signifying the parasites who sell their 
^^ applause for a supper. But sarcastic expressions 
" have not been able to cure the mischief: the ap- 
^^ plauders by profession have taken courage, and 
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*' the name, which was intended as a stroke of ridi- 
^^ cule^ is now become an honourable appellation* 

9. " This infamous practice rages at present with 
" increasing violence. The party no longer consists 
" of freeborn citizens; our very slaves are hired. 
" Even before they arrive at full age, we see them 
*• distributing the rewards of eloquence. Without 
^ attending to what is said, and without sense 
" enough to understand, they are sure to crowd the 
" courts of justice, whenever a raw young man, 
^^ stung with the love of fame, but without talents 
" to deserve it, obtrudes himself in the character of 
^ an advocate. The hall resounds with acclamations, 
*' or rather with a kind of bellowing; for I know 
" not by what term to express that savage uproar, 
^ which would disgrace a theatre. , 

** Upon the whole, when I consider these infa- 
^ mous practices, which have brought so much 
*' dishonour upon a libi5ral profession, I am far from 
^^ wondering that you, Matcrnus. judged it time to 
" sound your retreat When you could no longer 
" attend with honour, you did well, my friend, to 
^^ devote yourself entirely to the muses. And noW) 
" since your are to close the debate, permit me to 
^ request, that besides unfolding the causes of cor« 
" rupt eloquence, you will fairly tell us, whether 
** you entertain any hopes of better times, and, if 
^' you do, by ivhat means a reformation may be ac« 
*^ complished. 

10. ^^ It is true (a), said Maternus, that seeing 
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^ the forom deluged by an inundation of vices, I 
^ was glad, as my friend expreased it, to sound nijr 
^ retreat I saw corruption rushing on with hasty 
^ strides, too shameful to be defended, and too 
^ powerful to be resisted. And yet, thou^ urged by 
^ all those motives, I should hardly have renounced 
^ the business of the bar, if the bias of my nature 
^ had not mclined me to other studies. I balanced, 
^ however, for some time. It was, at jfirst, my fixed 
^^ resolution to stand to the last a poor remnant of 
^ that integri^ and manly eloquence, which stiH 
^^ lingered at the bar, and showed some signs of life. 
^ It was my intention to emulate, not, indeed, with 
^ equal powers, but certainly with equal firmness, 
^^ the bright models of ancient times, and, in that 
^ course of practice, to defend the fortunes, the 
^ digni^, and the innocence of my fellow-citizens. 
^ But the strong impulse of inclination was not to 
^ be resisted* I laid down my arms, and deserted 
^^ to the safe and tranquil camp of the muses. But 
^ though a deserter, I have not quite forgot the ser- 
^ vice in which I was enlisted. I honour the profes- 
^ sore of real eloqtience, and that sentiment, I hope, 
^^ wiU be always warm m my heart 

11. ^ In my solitaiy walks and moments of me- 
^ ditation, it often happens that I fail into a tram of 
^ diinking on the flourishing stateof ancient elo- 
^ qiience, and die abject condition to which it is 
^ reduced in modern times. The result of my re- 
^^ flections I shall venture to unfold, not with a spirit 
^ of controverey, nor yet dogmatically to enfcKrce 
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5^ Bijr own opinioa I may differ in some points, but 
^ from m collision <tf sentiments it is possible that 
^ some new ligbt may be ftrack out My friend 
^ Aper will, therefore^ excuse me, if I do not, with 
^ him, prefer the false ^tter of the moderns to the 
^ solid vigoor of ancient genius^ At the sane time, 
^ it is not my intention to di^Hirage his frieods. 
^ Messala too, whom you, Secundus, have closely 
^ followed, will foigive me, if I do not, in every 
^ thing, coincide with his opinion. The vices of the 
^ forum, which you have both, as becomes men of 
^ int^tp, attacked with vehemence, will not have 
^ me for their apologist But sttH I may be allowed 
^ to ask, have not you been too much exasperated 
^ against the rhetoricians? 

^ I win not say in their favour, that I think them 
^ equal to the task of revivmg the honours of elo- 
^ quence; but I have known among them, men of 
^ unblemished morals, of regular discipline, great 
^ erudition, and talents every way fit to form the 
^ minds of youth to a just taste for science and the 
^ persuasive arts* In this number one in particular 
^ (a) has lately shone forth with superior histre. 
^ From his abilities, all tiiat is in the power of man 
^ may fairly be expected. A genhis like his would 
^ have been the ornament of better times. Posterity 
^ will admire and honour him. And yet I would not 
^ have Secundus amuse himself wMi ill-grounded 
^ hopes: neither the leamfa^ of that most excellent 
^ man, nor the industry of such as may foUow him, 
^ win be able to promote die interests of eloquence, 
^er to establish bar former glofy. It hia kwt cause. 
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^Brfwe the vices which have been so abljr de* 
^^ scribed, had spread a generial infection, all true 
^^oratoiy was at an wd. The revolutions in our 
^ government, and the violence of the times, began 
^^ the mischief, and, in the end, gave the fetal blow. 

' 12. '^ Nor are we to wonder at this event. In the 
'^ course of human affairs there is no stability, no- 
^' thing secure or permanent. It is with our minds as 
^' with our bodies: the latter, as soon as they have 
^^ attained their full growth, and seem to flourish in 
^^ the vigour of health, begin, from that moment, to 
^^feel the gradual approaches of decay. Our intel- 
^^lectual powei*s proceed in the same manner; they 
^^gain strength by degrees, they arrive at maturity, 
^^and, when they can no longer improve, they lan- 
^^guish, droop, and fade away. This is the law of 
^^ nature, to which every age, and every nation, of 
^^ which we have any historical records, have been 
^^ obliged to submit. There is besides another gene- 
^^ ral law, hard perhaps, but wonderfully ordained, 
^^and it is this: nature, whose operations are always 
^^ simple and uniform, never suffers in any age or 
^^ country, more than one great example of perfec- 
^< tion in the kind (a). This was the case in Greece, 
^ that prolific parent of genius and of science. She 
^ had but one Homer, one Plato, one Demosthenes. 
'^The same has happened at Rome: Virgil stands 
^ at the head of his art, and Cicero is still unrival- 
^'led. During a space of seven hundred years our 
^^ aDC«Btors were stra^ling to reach the summit of 
^^ perfection: Cicero at length arose; he thundered 
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^^ forth his immortal energy, and nature 'was satis- 
^ fied with the wonder she had made. The force of 
^^ genius could go no further. A new road to. fame 
^^ was to be found. We aimed at wit, and gaj con- 
^^ ceit, and glittering sentences. The change, indeed, 
^^ was great, but it naturally followed the new form 
^^ of government Genius died with public liberty. 

13. ^^ We find that the discourse of men always 
^^ conforms to the temper of the- times. Among sa* 
^^ vage nations (a) language is never copious. A few 
^ words serve the purpose of barbarians, and those 
'^ are always uncouth and harsh, without the artifice 
^^ of connection; short, abrupt, and nervous. In a 
^ state of polished society, where a single ruler 
^ sways the sceptre, the powers of the mind take a 
'^ softer tone, and language grows more refined. But 
^^ affectation follows, and precision gives way to de- 
^^ licacy. The just and natural expression is no longer 
^ the fashion. Living in ease and luxury, men look 
^ for elegance, and hope by novelty to give a grace 
^ to adulation. In other nations, where the first prin- 
^^ ciples of the civil union are maintained in vigour; 
^^ where the people live under the government of 
^^ laws, and not the will of man; where the spirit of 
^liberty pervades all ranks and orders of the state; 
^^ where every individual holds himself bound, at the 
'^ hazard of his life, to defend the constitution framed 
^' by his ancestors; where, without being guilty of aa 
^^ impious crime, no man dares to violate the rights 
^' of the whole community; in such a state, the na« 
^^ tional eloquence will be prompt, bold, and animar 
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'< ted. Sfaotald int^tial disieDsions sittke flie pnUac 
^ peace, or foreign enemies threaten to invade tbe 
^ land, eloquence cornea forth arrayed in terror; she 
^ wiekb ber thunder, and commanda all hearts. It is 
^ true, that upon those occasions men of ambition 
^endeavour, for their own purposes, to spread the 
^ flame of sedttion; while the good and virtuous com- 
^ bine their force to qudl the turbulent, and repel 
^ the menaces of a foreign enemy. Liberty gtdns uew 
^^ strength by the conflict, and die true patriot has 
^ the glory of serving his country, distinguished by 
^ his valour in tfie field, and in debate, no less terri- 
^ ble by his eloquence. 

14. ^ Hence it is that in free governments we see 
^ a consteOation of orators. Hence Desmostfaenes 
^^di(q[>layed the powers of his amazing genius, and 
^ acquired immortal honour. He saw a quick and 
^ lively people, dissolved in luxury, open to die se- 
^ ducdons of wealth, and ready to submit to a mas- 
^ ter ; he saw a great and warl&e monarch threaten- 
^ mg destruction to the liberties of his country; he 
^ saw that prince at the head of powerful armies, re- 
**nowned for victory, possessed of an opulent trea- 
^^ sury, formidable in batde, and, by his secret arts, 
^ still more so in die cabinet; he saw that king^ 
^inflamed by ambition and Ae lust of dominion, 
^ determined to destroy die liberties of Greece. It 
^ was that alarming crisis that called forth the powers 
^ of Demosthenes. Armed with eloquence, and with 
^eloquence only, he stood as a bulwark against a 
^ eombination of enemies fore^ and domestic He 
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^roused bis coaDtrymen firom their lotfiargjr: be 
^^ kindled the holy flame of liberty; he couoteracted 
'^^ the machinatiODS of PhiKp, detected hia clandestine 
<^ fraads, and fired the men of Athens with indigna- 
'^^ f ion. Toeffect these generous purposes, and defeat 
^ the policy of a subtle enemy, what powers of miod 
^^ were necessary! bow vast, how copious, liow sub- 
^^ bme! He thundered and lightened in his discourse ; 
*^< he faced every danger with undaunted resolution* 
^'Difficulties served only to inspire him with new 
^ ardour. The love of his country, glowed in his 
^ hessi; liberty roused aU his powers, and fame held 
^' forth her immortal wreath to reward his laboura. 
^ These were the fine incentives that roused his 
^genius, and no wmider that his mind expanded 
^' with vast conceptiona He thought for bis country, 
^' and, by consequence, every sentiment was subhme; 
^ every expression was grand and magnificent. '^ 

XXXYI. The true s(Hrit of genuine eloquence 
(a), Uke an intense fire, is kept alive by fresh mate- 
rials: every new commotion gives it vigour, and in 
proportion as it burns, it expands and brightens to 
a purer flame. The same causes at Rome produced 
the same efiect Tempestuous times called forth the 
genhis of our ancestors. The moderns, it is true, 
have taken fire, and rose above themselves, as often 
as a quiet, settled, and uniform government gave a 
fiiir opportunity; but eloquence, it is certain, flou- 
nsbes most oader a bold and turbulent democracy, 
where Ae ambitious citizen, who best can mould to 
his purposes a fierce and contentious moltitudo, is 
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sure to be the idol of the people. In the conilict of 
parties, that kept our ancestors in agitation^ Isws 
were multiplied ; theleading chiefs were the favourite 
demagogues; the magistrates were often engaged in 
midnight debate; eminent citizens were broc^bl to 
a public trial; families were set at variance; the no- 
bles were split into factions, and the senate waged 
incessant war against the people. Hence that flame 
of eloquence which blazed out under the repabliean 
government, and hence that constant fuel that kept 
the flame alive. 

; The state, it is true, was often thrown into coD' 
vulsions; but talents were exercised, « and genius 
(^ned the way to public honours. He who possess- 
ed the powers of persuasion, rose to eminence, and 
by the arts, which gave him popularity, he was sure 
to eclipse his cdleagues. He strengthened his inter* 
est with the leading men, and gained weight and 
influence not only in the senate, but in all assem- 
blies of the people. Foreign nations (6) courted his 
friendship. The magistrates, setting out for their 
provinces, made it their busineM to ingratiate them- 
selves with the popular speaker, and, at their retara^ 
took care to renew their homage. The powerful ora* 
tor bad no occasion to solicit for preferment: tb6 
offices of praetor and consul dtood <^n to receive 
him. He was invited to those exalted statiiuis. Even 
in the rank of a private citizen be had a considerable 
share i)f power, since his authority swayed at one6 
the senate and the people. It was in those days a 
settled maxim, that no man could either rise to dig- 
nities, or support himself in office, without po6Bes0>^ 
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ittg, in an emin^it degree, a power of imrds, and 
dignity of language. 

. Nor can this be matter of wonder, when we re- 
collect, that persons of distingumhed genius were, 
on various occasions, called forth by the voice of the 
people^ and in their presence obliged to act an im- 
portant part Eloquence was the ruling passion of 
all. The reason is, it was not then sufficient merely 
to vote in the senate; it was necessary to support 
that vote with strength of reasoning, and a flow of 
language. Moreover, in all prosecutions the party 
accused was expected to make his defence in per- 
son, and to examine the witnesses (c), who at that 
time were not allowed to speak in written depO'^ 
sitions, but were obliged to give tbeir testimony in 
open court In this manner, necessity, no less than 
the temptation of bright rewards, conspired to make 
men cultivate the arts of oratory. He who was known 
to possess the powers of speech, was held in the 
highest veneration. The mute and silent character 
fell into contempt The dread of shame was a motive 
not less powerful than the ambition that aimed at 
honours. To sink into the humiiiating rank of a 
client, instead of maintaining the dignity of a patron, 
was a degrading thought Men were unwilling to 
see the followers of their ancestors transferred to 
other families for protection. Above all, they dreaded 
the disgrace of being thought unworthy of civil hon- 
ours; and, if by intrigue they attained their wishes, 
the fear of being despised for incapacity was a spur to 
quicken their ardour in the pursuit of literary fame 
and commanding eloquence. 
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XXXYll. I do not know whether you have as 
yet seen the historical memoirs which Mucianug (a) 
has collected, and latety published, coulatiiiiig, in 
eleven volumes^ the transactions of the times, and^ 
in three more, the letters of eminent men who figured 
on the stage of public business. This portion of his* 
tory is well authenticated by the original papers, 
still extant in the libraries of the curious. From 
this yahiabie collection it appears, that Pompey and 
Crassus (h) owed their elevation as much to their 
talents as to their fame in arms; and that Lentului 
(c), Metellus, Lucullus, Curio, and others of thi^ 
class, took care to enlarge their minds, and distin* 
guish themselves by their powers of speech. To 
say all in one word, no man, in those times, rose to 
eminence in the state, who had not given proof of 
his genius in the forum and the tribunals of justice^ 
To this it may be added, that the importance, tiM 
splendour, and magnitude of the questions discuss- 
ed in that period, served to animate the public 
orator. The subject, beyond all doubt, lifts the mind 
above itself: it gives vigour to sentiment, aqd energy 
to apression. Let the topic be a paltry theft, a dry 
form of pleading, or a petty misdemeanor; wili not 
the orator feel himself cramped and chitted by the 
meanness of the question? Give him a cause of 
Biagnitude, such as bribery in the election of magis^ 
^4rates, a chai^ge for plundering the allies of Rome, 
' >r jhe murder of Roman citizens, how different then 
his emotions! how sublime each sentiment! what 
dignity of language! The effect, it must be admitp 
ted) springis from the disasters of society* It is tmei 
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that form of governmeDt, id which no ,sQch evik 
occur, miist^loeyond all qaestion, be dlowed to be 
the best; bat since, in the course of human afiklrs^ 
sadden convubions must happen, my position is^ 
tiiat they produced, at Rome, that flatne of eloquence 
which at this hour is so much admired. The mind 
of tiie orator grows and expands with his subject 
Without ample materials no splendid oration waS 
ever yet produced. Demosthenes, I believe, did not 
owe his vast reputation to the speeches which he 
made against his guardians (d); not was it either the 
oration in defence of Q^inctius, or that for Archias 
the poet, that established the character of Cicero. 
It was Catiline, it was Yerres, it was Milo and 
Mark Antony, that spread so much glory round 
ium. 

Let me not be misunderstood: I do not say, that 
for the sake of hearing a bright display of eloquence 
it IS fit that the public peace should be disturbed 
1^ the machinations of turbulent and lawless men. 
But, not to lose sight of the question before us, let 
it be remembered, that we are inquiring about an 
art which thrives and flourishes most in tempestU'- 
OQs times. It were, no doubt, better that the public 
diottld enjoy the sweets of peace, than be harassed 
by the calamities of war: but still it is war that pro^ 
daces the soldier and the great commander. It is the 
same with eloquence. The oftener she is obliged, ^ . 
if I may so express it, to take the field, the more 
frequent the engagement, in which she gives and 
receives alternate wounds; and the more fomidable 
bar adTOMfy, tke more she rises in pomp and 
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grandeur, and returns from the warfare of Ae forum 
crowned with unfading laureb. He, who encounters 
danger, is ever sure to win the suffrages of maar 
kind. For such is the nature of the human mind^ 
that, in general, we choose a state of security for 
ourselves, but never fail to gaze with admiration on 
the man, whom we see, in the conflict of parties, 
facing his adversaries, and surmounting difficulties. 

XXXYIIL I proceed to another advantage of 
the ancient forum; I mean the form of proceeding, 
and the rules of practice observed in those days. 
Our modern custom is, I grant, more conducive to 
truth and justice; but that of former times gave to 
eloquence a free career, and.» by consequence, greater 
weight and splendour. The advocate was not, as 
now, confined to a few hours (a); he might adjourn 
as often as it suited his convenience; he might ex- 
patiate, as his genius prompted him: and the num- 
ber of days,* like that of the several patrons, was 
unlimited. Pompey was the first, who circumscribed 
the genius of men within narrower limits (b). In 
his third consulship he gave a check to eloquence, 
and^ as it were, bridled its spirit, but still left all 
causes to be tried according to law in the forum, 
and before the pnetors. The importance of the 
business, which was decided in that court of justice, 
will be evident, if we compart it with the transac- 
tions before the centumvirs (c), who at present have 
cognisance of all matters whatever. We Have not 
so much as one oration. of Cicero, or Csesar; of 
Brutus, Caslius, or Calvus, or. any other pemm 
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fiioiousfor bis eloquence, which was delivered be* 
fore the last-mentioned jurisdiction, excepting only 
the speeches of Asinius PoUio (d) for the heirs <tf 
Urbinia, But those speeches were' delivered about 
the middle of the reign of Augustus, when, after 
a long peace with foreign nations, and a profound 
tranquillity at home^ that wise and politic prince 
had conquered al) imposition, and not only triuniph-> 
ed over party and faction, but subdued eloquence 
itself. 

XXXIX. «What I am going to say will appear^ 
perhaps, too minute} it may border on the ridicu* 
lous, and excite your mirth: with all my heart; I 
will hazard it for that very reason. The dress now 
in use at the bar has an air of meanness: the speaker 
is confined in a close robe (a), and loses all the grace 
of action^ The very courts of judicature are another 
objection ; all causes are heard at present, in little 
narrow rooms, where spirit and strenuous exertioft 
are unnecessary. The orator, like a generous steed, 
requires liberty and ample space; before a scanty 
tribunal hia spirit droops, and the dulness of the 
scene damps the powers of genius* Add to this^ 
we pay no attention to style; and indeed how should 
we? No time is allowed for the beauties of compo« 
sition: the judge calls upon you to begin, and you 
must obey, liable, at the same time, to frequent in* 
terruptions, wh3e documents are read, and wit- 
nesses examined. 

During all this formality, what kind of an audi^ 
ejace has the orator to invigorate hi» faculties? Two 
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or three stragglers drop in by chance, and to them 
the whole business seems to be transacted in soli- 
tude. But the orator requires a different scene. He 
delights in clamour, tumult, and bursts of applause. 
Eloquence most have her theatre, as was th^case 
in ancient times, when the forum was crowded with 
the first men in Rome; when a numerous train of 
•clients pressed forward with eager expectation ; when 
the people in their several tribes; when ambassadors 
from the colonies, and a great part of Italy attended 
to hear the debate; in short, when all Rome was 
interested in the etent We know that in the cases 
of Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, Bestia, and Yatinius, 
the concourse was so great, that those several causes 
ivere tried before the whole body of the people. A 
vcene so vast and magnificent was enough to inflame 
Ihe most languid orator. The speeches delivered 
upon those occasions are in erery body^s hands, and 
by their intrinsic excellence, we of tiiis day estimate 
the genius of the respective authors. 

XL. If we now consider the frequent assemblies 
of the people, and the right of prosecuting the' most 
eminent men in the state; if we reflect on the glory, 
that sprung from the declared hostility of the most 
fliustrious characters; if we recollect, that even 
Scipio, Sylla, and Pompey were not sheltered from 
tile storms of eloquence, what a number of clauses 
^ali we see conspiring to rouse the spirit of the 
ancient forum? The malignity of tlie human heart, 
always adverse to superior characters, encouraged 
the orator to persist The very players, by sarcastic 
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allusioiis to men in power, gratified the public ear^ 
and by conaequence, sharpened the wit and acri- 
ikiony of the bold declaioien 

Neejd I observe to you, that in all I have said, I 
have not been speaking of that temperate faculty (a) 
which delights in quiet times, supported by its own 
int^rily, and the virtues of moderation? I speak of 
popular eloquence, the genuine offspring of that 
licentiousness, to which fools and ill-designing men 
have given the name of liberty: I speak of bold and 
turbulent oratory, that inflamer of the people, and 
constant companion of sedition; that fierce incen- 
diary, that knoivs no compliance, and scorns to 
temporize; busy, rash and aiTogant, but, in quiet 
and well regulated governments, utterly unknown. 
Who ever heard of an orator at Crete or Lacedas- 
mon? In those states a system of rigorous discipline 
was established by the first principles of the con- 
stitution. Macedonian and Persian eloquence are 
equally unknown. The same may be said of every 
country, where the plan of government was fixed 
and uniform. 

At Rhodes, indeed, and also at Athens, orators 
existed without number, and the reason is, in those 
eommanities the people directed every thing; a giddy 
multitude governed, and to say the truth, all things 
were in the power of all In like manner, while Rome 
was engaged in one perpetual scene of contention; 
while parties, factions* and internal divisions con- 
vul^*d the state; no peace in the forum, in the se- 
nate no union of sentiment; while the tribunals of 
justice acted without moderation; while the magis* 
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trates knew no bounds, and no man paid reapect tt 
eminent merit; in such times it must be acknow- 
ledged that Rome produced a race pf noble orators; 
as in the wild uncultivated field the richest vegeta- 
bles will often shoot up, and flourish with uncom- 
mon vigour. And yet it is fair to ask, could all tb# 
eloquence of the Gracchi atone for the laws which 
they imposed on their country? Could the fiime, 
which Cicero obtained by his eloquence, compen- 
sate for the tragic end to which it brought him {h)i 

XLI. The forum, at present, is the last sad relic 
pf ancient oratory. But does that epitome of former 
greatness give the idea of a city so well regulated, 
that we may rest contented with our form of go- 
Temment, without wishing for a reformation of 
abuses? If we except the man of guilt, or such aa 
laboiur under the hard hand of oppression, who re- 
sorts to us for our assistance? If a municip.:il city 
applies for protection, it is, when the inhabitanta, 
harassed by the adjacent states, or rent and torn 
by intestine divisions, sue for protection. The pro- 
vince that addresses the senate for a redress of 
grievances, has been oppressed and plundered, be- 
fore we hear of the complaiot It is true, we vindi- 
cate the injured, but to suffer no oppression would 
surely be better than to obtain reheC Find, if y<Hi 
can, in any part of the woild a wise and happy com- 
munity where no man offends against the laws: in 
such a nation what can be the use of oratory? Ifou 
may as well profess the healing art, where ill health 
ijs^ never known. Let men enjoy bodi^ v^our, wd 
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the practice of physic will have no encouragement 
In like manner, where sober manners prevail, and 
submission to the authority of government is the 
national virtue, the powers of persuasion are render* 
ed useless. Eloquence has lost her field of glory* 
In the senate, what need of elaborate speeches, when 
all good men are alrei&dy of one mind? What occa- 
sion for studied harangues before a popular assembly, 
where the form of government leaves nothing to the 
decision of a wild democracy, but the whole admi- 
nistration is conducted by the wisdom of a single 
ruler? And again; when crimes are rare, and in fact 
of no great moment, what avails the boasted right 
of individuals to commence a voluntary prosecution? 
What necessity for a studied defence, often com- 
posed in a style of vehemence, artfully addressed to 
the passions, and generally stretched beyond aD 
bounds, when justice is executed in mercy, and the 
judge is of himself disposed to succour the dis- 
tressed? 

Believe me, my very good, and (as far as the 
times will admit) my eloquent friends, had it been 
your lot to live under the old republic, and the men, 
whom we so much admire, had been reserved for 
ihe present age; if some god had changed the period 
of theirs and your existence, the flame of genius 
had been yours, and the chiefs of antiquity would 
now be acting with minds subdued to the temper 
of the times. Upon the whole, since no man can 
enjoy a state of calm tranquillity, and, at the same 
time, raise a great and splendid reputation; to be 
content with tiie benefits of the age in which we 
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live, without detractiDg frooi our ancestors, ife the 
virtue that best becomes us. 

XLII. Materaus concluded (a) his discourse. 
There have been, said Messala, some points advan* 
ced, to which I do not entirely accede; and others, 
which I think requires farther explanation. But the 
day is well nigh spent We will, therefore, adjourn 
the debate. Be it as you think proper, replied Ma- 
temus, and if, in what I have said, you find any 
tting not sufficiently clear, we will adjust those 
matters in some future conference. Hereupon he 
rose from his seat, and embracing Aper, I am afraid, 
he said, that it will fare hardly with you, my good 
friend. I shall cite you to answe^; before the poets, 
and ^ essala will arraign you at the bar of the anti- 
quarians. And I, replied Aper, shall make reprisals 
on you both before the school professors and the 
rheoricians. This occasioned some mirth and rail- 
lery. We laughed, and parted in good humour. 



THE END. 
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NOTES 



LIFE OF AGBICOLA. 



This work is supposed by the commentators to have been writ* 
ten before the Treatise on the Manners ofibe Germans, in the third 
consulship of the emperor Nerva, and the second of Yerginius Ru« 
fus, in the year of Rome 850, and of the Christian sera 97. Bro« 
tier accedes to this opinion; but the reason, which he assigns, does 
not seem to be satisfactory. He observes that Tacitus, in the 
third section, mentions the emperor Nerva; but as he does not call 
him D1VU6 Nerva, the deified Nerva, the learned commentator 
infers that Nerva was still living. This reasoning might have 
some weight, if we did not read, in section xliv, that it was th% 
ardent wish of Agricola, that he might live to heboid Trajan ia 
the imperial seat. If Nerva was then alive, to wish to see an* 
other in his room would have been an awkward compliment to tht 
reigning prince. It is, perhaps, for this reason, that Lipsius thinlct 
this very elegant tract was written at the same time with the 
Manners of the Germans, in the beginning of the emperor Trajan. 
The question is not very material, ttoce conjecture alone mast 
decide it. The piece itself is admitted to be a masterpiece in the 
kind. Tacitus was son-in-law to Agricola; and while filial piety 
breathes through his work, he never departs from the integrityof 
his own character. He has left an historical monument highly inte* 
resting to every Briton, who wishes to know the manners of his 
ancestors, and the spirit of liberty that fn^m the earliest time dia- 
tlnguished the natives of Britain. <' Agricola," as Hume observesp 
^ was the general, who finally established the domioion of die 
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<< Romans in this island. He governed it in the reigns orVes- 
<< pasian, Titus, and Domitian. He carried his victorious arms 
^ northward; defeated the Britons in every encounter, pierced in- 
^ to the forests and the mountains of Caledonia, reduced eveiy 
^ state to subjection in the southern parts of the island, andcba- 
<( sed before him ail the men of fiercer and more intractable 
*' spirits, who deemed war and death itself less intolerable than 
^' servitude under the victors. He defeated them in a decisive 
^^ action, which they fought under Galgacus; and having fixed a 
^ chain of garrisons between the friths of Clyde and Forth, he cut 
*^ oflTthe ruder and more barren parts of the island, and secured 
^^ the Roman province from the incursions of the barbarous in* 
*^ habitants. Duripg these military enterprises, he neglected not 
^ the arts of peace. He introduced laws and civility among the 
** Britons; taught them to desire and raise all the conveniencies 
^* of life; reconciled them to the Roman language and manners; 
^* instructed them in letters and science; and employed every ex- 
*^ pedient to render those chains, which he had forged, both easy 
^ and agreeable to them.^^ Hume's Hist, vol. i. p. 9. In this pas- 
sage Mr. Hume has given a summary of the Life of Agricola. It 
is extended by Tacitus in a style more open than the didactic 
form of the Essay on the German Manners required, but still with 
tlfe precision, both in sentiment and diction, peculiar to the au- 
thor. In rich but subdued colours he gives a striking picture of 
Agricola, leaving to posterity a portion of history, which it would 
be in vain to seek in the dry gazette-style of Suetonius, or in the 
page of any writer of that period. 

Sficnoii I. 
(a) Injustice to living merit proceeds from a variety of 
eauses; from inattention, ignorance, or envy. We praise the 
past and neglect the present. VeUra erioUtmtis, recenftum tii- 
cifftost, says Tacitus, Jbfindk^ b. ii. s. 88. Yelleius Paterculus 
makes the same remark, and adds the reason. We envy the 
living, and venerate departed merit; by the former we think 
ourselves overwhelmed; we edify by the latter. P^osetiha m- 
vtdto, preUnrUa venenUiane prasequimur; et hv no$ obmi, Ub 
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intlfui tnSimm* Lib. ii. s. 93. Before cither Tacitus or Patercu- 
lus, Horace bad eipressed the same seDtiment: 

Virttttem incolumem odimut, 
Sublateon ex oculis quaerimus inTidl. 

Lib. ill. ode 24. 

Tliough living virtae we despite. 
When dead, we pr»tte it to the tkiec 

(6J CorDelius Nepos tells us that Chabrias^ the Atheoian ge» 
aeral, when recalled by the violence of the people, did Dot choose 
to stay long in the sight of bis fellow citixens, because envy, the 
common .rice of all free and great cities, would be sure to behold 
rising merit with a malignant eye. Esi enimfcoc commtme oAtmn m 
fM^ffiis hberwpit emlaiibru^ tit uimdta glorue comu riij €t Ubenkr 
de Ass detrahaiUy juoe eminere tndemU dUktt. Com, Nep. in C&o* 
irid^ s. iii. 

(c) Cicero has left a beautiful epistle to fais friend Lucceius, 
earnestly urging him to interweave with his history of Roman af-*- 
l&rs a full account of Cicero's consulship, and the various turns 
of fortune which he met with in consequence of a firm* and up* 
right administration. This request, he says, an awkward bashful* 
ness deterred him from making in person: but, separated as they 
then were, he could speak with confidence; for a letter does not 
blush. Coram me tecum eadem hete agere aepe ccnantem JkUrndt 
pudor quidam pcmi mbruslieus; qwB nunc esproman o&sens otM/a* 
ctlis: epiaiola enim nan erubeseU. He proceeds to acknowledge hie 
ambition to live in history; he avows hia hopes of obtaining from 
the remembrance of after-ages a glorious immortality^ 4nd evea 
the pleasure of enjoying his posthumous fame in bis own life- 
time. If his friend should not comply with his wishes, he threat* 
ens to undertake the work himself, after the example of many 
illustrious men, who have written their own histoiy. He is, how* 
ever, aware that such a performance may be liable to many ob* 
jectiotts. When a praise-worthy action occurs, the author must 

vouvi. SI 
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Speak of hioMeir with reserveaod mode8ty;'and, where there hap- 
peos to be room for eensore, he maj glide over the paftaage, or 
varnish it with art, or pass it by in silence. For this reason, the 
life of ao eminent citizen, written by himseir, is not entitled to 
much credit, and, by consequence, the practice has fallen into 
disrepute. No man, the critics observe, should be the trumpeter 
of his own fame. The very public cryers, who declare the vic- 
tors in the gymnastic games, are more modest: they crown the 
conquerors and proclaim their names with an audible voice; but 
when, in their turn, they have gained a victory, they call other 
cryers to their assistance, that they themselves may not be the pub« 
lishers of their own fame. Quod si a te nm inpetro^ hoe eH, si qtta 
res te impedierU; cogar Joriasse facere^ quod noii-miBi stgpe rtpre^ 
* Aendimf : scrhwm xpst de me, muUomm tamen exemplo^ et daronm 
etronfm. Sed^ quod te nonfugit^ hoe sunt in hoc genere vitia; ef 
verecundius ipsi de sese scribant necesse tst^ si quid est laudandum; 
et prestereaniy si quid forte reprehendendum est. AcosdHt eliam til 
winar sitfides^ minor auctoritas; muUi denique reprehendantj ei di- 
eotif eereeufuKore^ esse prcscones ludorwn gymnieorun^ quij cum 
eateris coronas imposuerint vidoribus^ eorumque nomina magnSt 
toce prowuinHdrvfUy cum ipsi ante ludorum missionem corond donen* 
tur^ dKum prcseonem adhibeant, ne sud voce ipsi se tfidores esso 
prcMcent. Cicero ad Familiares, lib. v. epist. IS. 

(d) The two persons mentioned in this place, as having writ- 
(en memoirs of their own lives, were men of superior eminence, 
distinguished as well by their virtues as their abilities. Rutiliua 
was consul A. U. C. 649, before the Christian ssra 105. He had 
served in the wars in Numidia; and in the year of Rome 657, 
when Mucins Scaevola was appointed proconsular governor of 
Asia Minor, he was chosen by that virtuous citizen in the rank 
of lieutenant governor. In the course of their administration, they 
acquired the love and admiration of the province, by a lonstanf 
exercise of those virtues, which had been the practice, it may be 
said the fashion, of the citizens of Rome, but in that period began 
to decline, yet not so rapidly as to give to distinguished merit the 
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Aame i>r «iogiilarity. The admioistratioD of Scsvola waa pronoun? 
ced by the seoate a model for the conduct of ail future go?ernora^ 
He had completed a thorough reform in the mode of collecting 
the revenues of the province, and thereby gave umbrage to the 
Roman knights, i?ho were at that time the managers of all the 
tributes and imposts paid by foreign nations. From the same or- 
der of men commissioners were chosen to hear and determine all 
complaints for peculation. A charge of tliat kind could not with 
any colour be brought against so revered a character as that of 
Mucins ScsBVola; but the men, who had been used to profit by ex- 
tortion and rapine, were determined to wreak their malice on Ru- 
tilius, who had co-operated with the proconsul in all his wisest 
regulations. They resented the good he had done to others as as 
injury to themselves. An accusation was framed; and witnesses 
were suborned. The cause was heard by the Roman knights; and 
90 wonder that before such a tribunal innocence fell a sacrifice. 
In the number of commissioners who sat in judgment, there was 
a Roman knight, of the name of Apicius, at that time a famous 
epicure, supposed to be of the same family with the second of the 
name, who distinguished himself by his gluttony in the reign of 
Tiberius. To avoid a sentence of condemnation, Rutilius went 
into voluntary exile. This did not appease the resentment of the 
commbsioners. They proceeded to judgment, and imposed a fine 
that greatly titeedtd the whole fortune of their devoted victim. 
Rutilius withdrew to the veiy province which be was said to have 
plundered, and there lived in the highest credit, respected by aU 
canka of men, and honoured by the princes in alliance with Rome. 
The remainder of his life was a triumph over his enemies. Sylla 
granted him liberty to return to Rome, but be refused to accept 
that act of grace. At the breaking out of the civil tirars, his friends 
8j^;gesled to bim, that in the convulsions of the state, it was pro- 
bable, that the varioos e&les would be restored to their country. 
^ No,^' said Rntilius, ^* I will never return: I had rather leave mj 
^^ country to blush for the injustice which I have suffered, than 
^f be an eye-witness of the horrors of war, and the miseries of a 
^ distrained pecjple.'' During his. exile be revised and pn bii she d 
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the speeches which be bad made on difierent occasions at Sobml. 
He also wrote the bistoiy or the NamaDtian wars, and the me- 
moirs of his own life, to which Tacitus has alladed. TelleiasPa* 
tercuius calls Rutilius the best man, not only of his own time, hot 
of an; age; He exerted himself, sajs the same historian, in o]^posi* 
tion to Tiberias Gracchus, to support the cause of the senate: and 
yet that very body became his open enemies. He was prosecuted 
for illegal exactions in the province of Asia, and condemned, to 
the great grief of the cit^ of Rome. Quippe earn pdeglaiem nodi 
equUes Graedianis l^pifttu, cum in muUos darissimos^ alque mMh 
eentifsimof viroi samssentj iwn Publium Jttiltf uim, otrum non tiecu- 
K stti, sed rnnnii cm optimum^ interrogaium lege repetundantm^ 
ilummo cum gemiiu civttoHs, darnnaverant. Jn ii$ ipsis^ qum pro 
Hnatu moliebaiur^ knahim habuU adoersariunh See Yell. Paterc. 
lib. ii. s. 13. Cicero, De Claris Orai. s. 115. 

JEmilius Scaurus is another instance of that conscious integri- 
ty witii which an upright citizen could venture to talk of himselil 
He was consul A. U, C. 639, before the Christian era 85. He 
was descended from a patrician family; but, having but a naode* 
rate fortune, he owed his elevation to his talents. He bore for 
many years the honourable title of PRiNCfi of th£ senate; a ti- 
tle which added nothing to his power, but gave him great weight 
and authority, implying superior merit, and pre-eminence in vir- 
tue. Cicero says of him and Rutilius, that, though exercised in 
the practice of the forum, neither of them could be ranked in the 
first class of orators. They were not deficient in abilities, but 
eloquence was not their talent MhUerswnmarcUoris ftoAuif Jou- 
dem $t tUerqiu in muUis causis venahts erat. Q^amquam Vs qui^' 
dem nan rnnnino mgeniiiffi, $ed oratorium ingenium defidt. Of 
Scaurus in particular, Cicero adds, that in his speeches there was 
the wisdom of a statesman, and the commanding gravity of a vir- 
tuous citizen; the more persuasive, as he delivered himself with 
the air of a man, who was giving his testimony, not with the art 
of an advocate pleading a cause. His mode of oratory was not 
calculated for the meridian of the forum, but in debate was won* 
derfttlly graceful in a man, who was prince of the senate. He spoke 
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with pradence, aod hi« character gave him weight and anthorttj. 
£i Scauri orottone, $apieniif hominis et redi grmUat itimmo, tl 
noltiraKff qumdam iinerat auetoritas^ non ut causam^ sed ut testino* 
mum dkere putares. Hoe dicendi genuSj ad pairocinia mediomter 
aphun videbatur: ad unatmam vero mitenHam^ agus erai ills 
FRiMCEPs, 1^ maximi; s^nificabat entm non prtkdenHam sobtm, sed^ 
quod maxime rem contmebat^ fidem, De Clam Orat. s. cxi. and 
ezii. The character of Scaurus drawn by Sallust, gives a dif* 
ferent idea of that eminent citizen. According to the historian, 
he preserved the eiterior decencies, the surface of virtue, disguis- 
ing his passions, and artfully concealing his vices; by his birth 
illustrious, enterprising, factious, fond of power, of riches, and the 
honours of the state. •^Bmtlm Seaurus, homo nobSie^ vmpiger^jae^ 
Honts, axUas poteatimj honoris^ drntiarum; ccsterum vitia svta col- 
Kde oecuUanB, BeU. Jugurth. Delph. edit p. 73. But the veracity 
of Sallust is sometimes problematical. His own morals were not 
the best. He was spiteful to Cicero; he preferred Caesar to Cato, 
and was not always listed on the side of virtue. The testimony 
of two such men as Cicero and Tacitus may fairly be allowed to 
preponderate against a writer whose integrity is by no means es« 
tablished. Yalenus Maximus relates a fact that does honour to 
the memory of Scaurus: being accused by one Yarins of having 
received a bribe from Mithridates to betray the interest of the 
commonwealth, he said in his defence; ^^ I appeal to the citizens 
of Rome, a great majority of whom could not be witnesses of the 
conduct I pursued, and the honours I acquired; and I will dare 
shortly to state my case: Tarius, a native of Spain, charges iEmi- 
lius Scaurus with venality, and says that for a royal bribe he was 
a traitor to his countiy; iEmilius Scaurus denies the charge, and 
declares aloud that such a crime is foreign to his heart Which 
of us deserves to be believed.^* The magnanimity of the answer 
excited the general admiration; shouts and acclfimations followedi 
and to appease the people, the prosecutor desisted from his wild 
attempt Qui cum pro roetrb aceuiarduTj quod a rege MUhridate 
ob rempublieamprodendampecuniam aeeepiseely eausam suam ita 
^:«AMis6o«os,guoniin major pare honoribw el aetie meis inkr- 
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cne nmnpcMt^uUerrogan: Vairim Suenmmm MmiUum Sern^ 
ftttfi regU merude ecrmptum imperium popuK Bimam proditUam 
ait: JEmHim SeaurwhmcH affinem eate eylpw mgat. Uiri irtiir- 
(ti? O19118 dicA adtntratumapcptifais eommohif Vwrwm abtUa dt- 
mtniistmd adiomptiriwad damort dtpmlil, YaL Max. De Fidu^ 
tia rat, lib. iii. cap. 7. ScauruB had a son, who degenerated to 
tuch a degree of profligacy from bis father* that Pliny the elder ia 
in doubt, which was the greatest evil, the proscriptions of SyUa, 
or the ediieship of Marcus Scaurus. Cuju^nutio on adSHlai man^ 
ine prostraverit mores cioiksy majmqm tU SyUa malum UuUa fri- 
vigni pakntia quam praeriptio M mSImn* Piiny, Kb. xxzvl. a, 
24. In the passage already cited from Cicero De Cujus Oaato- 
RjBUB, we are told that there was still estant a collectioa of orations 
by ^milius Scaurus, and his own life in three books, addressed 
to bis friend Lncius FuGdius; a work of value, which nobody 
read, while the Cyropsedia, or Institution of Cyrus, was in eveiy 
body's bands: a work, it most be allowed, of great merit, l)ut, 
excellent as it is, neither so interesting to the Romans, oor su- 
perior to the Memoirs of Scaurus. Hujua it oratUmet sunt, 4l 
f res ad Lucium Fufidium libri icripH de vita ipriua aetdy bom 
utUeSj quasnemo kgU, Jit CyrivUamet dUeplinamltgmU, prwiO' 
ram iUam quidem^ sed negue tarn rebus nostris aptam^ nee lomoi 
Scauri lau£bus antq[Mmendam. De Claris Orat^ s. 1 12. 

(e) It has b<^en already mentioned, that Agricola commanded^ia 
Britain ia the time of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitiao. The 
reign of the last is the evil period intended by Tacitus: see a de* 
seriptioo of it, Hist. b. i. s. 2. 

Sccnoif 11. 
(a) Arulemis Rusticos was tribune of die people A. D. C. 819. 
A. D. 66. Being then a young man of spirit, he wished la daslit- 
gttish Jiimself by an early display of those prineiples of hommr, 
which marked his conduct through the remainder of his life lb 
intended by his tribunitian authority to prevent a daovee agaiMt 
FsDtiis Xhnsea. 8eeA m ri i» b. zvi. s. M. JbiBg pr«lar^40riif 
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Iht abort inrign of Titellim, he was sent at the bead of aa em* 
baMj to treat of terms of ae cominodatioD with the generals of 
Vespastan^ army, theo at the gates of Rome; but neither the raok 
of ambassador, nor the character of the man, could protect him 
from the outrages committed by tbe soldiers. Arolenns Rusticus 
was wounded in tbe fray, and his lictor was mnrdered. History^ 
b. iii. s. 80. Piiny the younger makes honourable mention of 
Amlenus Rusticus: he says to his friend, You well know how I 
laved and honoured that excellent man. You know by what 
encouragements he cherished my youth, and what praises be be* 
slowed' upon me at that time, to make me afterwards capable of 
deserving them. Sets enim quaniopere smmum iUrnn vimm sti9« 
pewenm^tikxerimque; ^Um$ ilk adoksemtiam meam oAortoHoni* 
kHsfoverU^ fuifrtfseliam&itMtifrtif, ut laudandmsffiderer^ effeeerU. Lib. 
i. ep. 14. R was the misfortune of this eminent citiEen to be in favour 
at the court of Domitian; but between the esteem o< a tyrant and 
his jeakmay the partition is thin, and hatred soon succeeds. The 
mean compKanoes of a courtier were foreign to the temper of a mao 
nourished in Ae stoic school, and animated by the tenets of that 
proud philosophy. He wrote the life of his friend Pastus Thrasea, 
and for that offence was condemned to die. Regulus, a man who 
followed the detestable trade of an informer, undertook tbe man- 
agement of the prosecution. Pliny, in a letter to one of bis friends^ 
says. Did you ever see a more abject wretch than Regulus has 
appeared, since the death of Domitian, during whose reign his 
conduct was no less infamous, though more concealed than under 
Nero? He not only promoted the prosecution against Arulenua 
Rusticus, but eiulted in his death; insomuch that be actually re- 
cited and published a libel upon bis memory, wherein he styles 
him ibtaptqfiU stries; adding that he waa stigmatized by th# 
weand Iw reeeived io tbe canse of Yitelliua. FidiUmt fueoi- 
fiMMi Mmt^ Segvih imithrem hmiUiarmn^ fmt Dcmi^ia$ii 
mofimn^ iub qmmn mim»Jkgitia<mmmrQi^qu(msidiM^ 
aid ietiioraf Rmlm Avktd pericubm fauratf ioiUaoerat 
vmUj aJko ttt Wm m rteUmni pfMUarstquej in qm tbiMnmk 
xmxiallmty okfm elfami stoioorum soi iam oppifijoL »ii/kU Fi- 
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UlHand daUria iHgnumm. ^Sgnottis ehqwnHam R^iM! Lib. i. 
cp. 6. The stigma of the FikUian scar^ to which Regulas allude^ 
was the effect of the wound rece ired by Arulenus Rustictia io the 
eamp of Vespaaiaii's geoeral. Domitian oonsidered him as a 
•ullett republican, the more dangerous as he professed the haughty 
doctrine of the stoic sect. Not content with taking away hb life, 
he declared open war against philosophy in general, and banished 
the professors of every denomination out of Italy. Eplctetus was 
in the number. Every liberal art was extinguished, and the man- 
Bers went to ruin, 

P»tU8 Thrasea, for whose panegyric Arulenus Rusticus suffered 
death, was a native of Padua. He married the daughter oT 
CsBcina PsBtus, by the celebrated Arria, who perished with her 
husband in the reign of Claudius, and left a splendid proof of 
conjugal fidelity and heroic fortitude. She not only encourq^ed 
her husband to dispatch himself, but set him the example, stab- 
bing herself first, and then presenting the dagger to him, with 
these words: ** Petus, it gives no pain,^' Martial has four beau- 
tiful lines on the subject. 

Casts wio glftdium cum trsderet Arria Psto^ 

QueiD de viiceribus trixerat ipaa suis; 
Si qua fidet, vnlnua, quod feci, non dolet, inquit^ 
< Bed quod tu hcitn, hoc mihi, Pste, dolet. 

M ABviAX, Lib. L eptg. 14. 

When the chaste Arria drew the reeking sword 
Pmoi her own breast, and gave it to her lord; 
The wound, she aaid, believe me, I despite; 
1 feel that only by which P«tus dies. 

Their son-in-law, Partus Thrasea, was of the stoic school; in sen- 
timent and the whole tenoor of his eonduct wound up to the 
highest pitoh of that boasted sect. He had the courage to be ft 
virtuous citizen under the tyranny of Neio. Tacitos has made 
honourable mention of him in sundry places; Annaby b. lii. s. 48. 
b. xiv. s. IS and 48. Nero at length wa&determined to cut him ofl^ 
and in his person to destroy virtue itself. A prosecutor was, ac* 
cerdingly, found; all his praise-worthy actiona were summed up,^ 
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and by the court logic of the times, stated as so many crimes. 
It was urged against him, that when Nero^s letter, giving an ac- 
count of the death of Agrippina^ was read in the senate^ Thrasea 
rose from his seat, and left the house; that he seldom attended the 
juvenile sports, instituted by the emperor; when the fathers were 
on the point of condemning a poet to death for a copy of verses, 
he was the author of a milder sentence; and finally, that he did 
not assist at the funeral of Poppaea, a new divinity, whom Nero 
sent to the gods by a kick on the belly. wSntioZ^, b. xvi. s. 21. He 
was allowed to choose his own mode of death. Arria, his wife^ 
worthy of her mother of the same name, wanted to share the fiite 
of her husband, but was dissuaded by his advice. Thrasea died 
with the tranquillity of a philosopher. See the account, Jlnnalt^ 
b. xvi. 8. 34 and 35, and also the Appendix to b. xvi. By his 
wife, Arria, he left a daughter, named Fahkia, who was married 
to his friend, Helvidius Priscus. Pliny the younger has placed her 
character in the most amiable light. He describes her emaciated 
by a fit of illness, in a total decay, with nothing but her spirits t» 
support her, and a vigour of mind worthy of the wife of Heividiuf, 
and the daughter of Thrasea. He adds, She will be, after her 
decease, a model for all wives^and, perhaps, worthy to be deem- 
ed an example of fortitude by men. The whole letter is in a strain 
of tender afiection, and has all the beauties of style and sentiment 
that distinguish that elegant author. B. vii. ep. 19. 

(6) Senecio was a native of Spain, bom in the province of 
Bcatica, where he served the office of quaestor in the reign of Do- 
Biitian, and never aspired to any higher honour. Not choosing to 
be a candidate for the magistracy, he was considered as an obsti- 
nate republican, hostile to the established government, and a 
fiicnd to innovation. He undertook the prosecution of Baebius 
Massa^ who was charged with extortion during his government in 
Spain. By the appointment of the senate, he had the younger 
Pliny for Us coadjutor in that business. Massa was convicted, 
and bis effects sequestered. Pliny relates the fact, in a letter to 
his friend Tacitus; and being pennaded th^t the historical works 

Vol. VI. 22 
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of such a writer would be immortal, be begs to have a otcbe in 
that temple of fame. If, says he, we are solicitous to have oar 
pictures drawa bj the best artist, ought we not to desire thai o«ir 
conduct majr be described by the ablest hlstoriau? Augurar (ace 
trnfaUU auguriwn) hi$t€ria8 tuas immortaksfuturaSj quo Bu^gis tffit 
(ii^«mi^ JaUbor) imeri cupio, JSTam ri es^e no6if eurm toIeC, itf 
/ocies nof ^ra ab opHmo quoque artifice exprinMUtir, noime 
optany ut aperibus nasiris similis tui scriptor prwdicaivrqu^ < 
got? Lib. vii. ep. 33. Tacitus wais, probablj, wridug the historj 
of Domitian, in whose reign Bsebius Massa was condemoed. Pliaj, 
as well as Cicero, wished to live in history. Moo^igne ooDilcmos 
IheiD both, as instances of imnioderate ambition; bat let it be re- 
marked. Bays Mtlmotb, that the ambition of Pliny will appear far 
Qiore reasonable than that of Cicero. The latter does not scrapie 
%^ press bis friend, Lucceius, to transgress the rules of histoiy^ 
«nd to break the bounds of truth in his favour. Te/laae, etiam ot- 
fue diam rogo ul tt onus $a vekementws quam/artoise sea^is, U 
kg$» biiioria negligM^ amorique no^o plusculwn etiam fuom coa- 
Ciclif verkus largiarie: whereas Pliny, with a nobler spirit^ ex- 
pressly declares, that he does not desire Tacitus should heightea 
tlie facts, for actions of real worth need only be set in their true 
tight* Man nee kietoria Atbei egredi veriUUem^ et haaeett faUk 
neriiae euJkU. See Cicero to Luoceiua, lib. v. ep. 12; and ace 
Pliny to Tacitus, lib. vii. ep. 33. It does not appear that Pliaj 
incurred any danger for the part he acted against Ba&bius Massa; 
but Senecio, who was the first mover in that business, provoked 
% Bumber of enemies He bad written the life of Helvidioa^ and 
that work gave him the finishing blow. The praise bestowed a|H 
on that excellent man inflamed the rage of Donritian. Metttaa 
Carus, a notorious prosecutor of the best men in Rome^ stood forth 
as the accuser of Seaecio, who acknowledged Umself the antbar 
0^ the hook, but urged, in his defence^ that he wrote it al the da- 
aire of Faaoia, the widow of Helvidius. Plioy infonss us thai 
Faiinia was cited to appear before the senate* The prosecutor, io 
a tone of menace, asked her. Did jfoumakteuck arequeat^ I did« 
l)Uyottf^y%AtmmAiaaleriab?IittQsvpvuiMM^ WdeilmA 
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ihekMuloi^ofymirmothgrjArria? Itwabrot. Throughout the 
whole of her examination^ not a word betrayed the tmalte^t symp- 
tom of fear. She had the courage to preserve a copy of Che very 
book, which iht senate, overawed by the tyranny of the times, 
bad ordered to be suppressed; and taking care to preserve the his- 
tory of her husband, she carried with her the cause of her exile. 
JVcim €«Ni Seneao reus tiset, qu^d de vUd Hdvidii Kbr&s tampo^ 
MiiissC, regaiumque se a Fmmd in de/sfmone dixksei^ ftuereitfe 
minaefter M^iio Caro an roaasset? retpaniii^ Rogavi. Ai tmfh' 
mmlarioB icripinro dtdi$9Hl Dbdi. ^n BewUetMUrt? NBSCfK!fT&« 
PMremo nviUam voeem cedentem pmado tmidt timn eltcrm fliss 
ifun libroij quamquam ex iteeefsUaU tt metu tempanm oMk^ sm* 
mlui ccmmiUo^ nrvmrit^ htdntUy tuHlqiu in exOimn tmlU eausam. Lib. 
Tii. epist. 19. This was the third time of her going into exile. She 
had accompanied her hiisband twice in the same disgrace, un- 
der Nero, and under Vespasian. Her mother, Arria, Thrasea's 
widow, was tmnished for a like cause; for the history of Heivi- 
dius, written, as already mentioned, by Arulenus Rosticus. Dur- 
ing these prosecutions,. the senators were held besieged by a par^ 
^ of armed soldiers; they did not dare to utter a sentiment, or 
even togroan underthe tyranny oftbatines;they were truly, as Pli- 
ny describes them, a timid and speecfalr ss asi^mbly, where to speak 
your mind was dangerous; and to declare what you did not think, 
was the wont state of servitude. Proipeximm emiam; sedtmitm 
tBSFiDAM e( EUMcnjcii, oum dicers quod oeUes, peftCHbsiim; quod 
naUeij mtsmim esset. See b. viii. ep. 14. Benecio, lor bis praise 
of Helvidins, was feuod guilty, and, to glut the cruelty of Domi- 
tiao, adjudged to death. His work was burnt by the pobtic execu- 
tioners. For more of Bcbius Massa, and Mdtins Cans, ace this 
Tract, s. 45. 

HclvMins Prisena, the subject of Senecio'a panegyric, sran 
born at Tarracina, a nmnkipai town in Italy. He was confirmed 
in the dactriocs of the stoic school by his father-in-law, P«liia 
Thmsen. His cbarader, draivo by (be masterly band of Taci« 
i3a»^ any br seen, HuL b. iv. a. 5. He acted, at all liflMa, the 
past at a irm, a nrtsioitf, and wdqwadeul s«M*)r, When 
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Thnsea was doomed to death by Nero, Helvidius was isTohred 
in the ruin of his father-in-law, and sent into banishment. See 
AmaUy b. xvi. s. S5. After the deatli of Nero, be returned to 
Rome, and in the senate delivered a vehement speech against 
Eprios Mareetltts, the chief instrument in the destnictton of 
Thrasea. HisU b. iv. s. 43. Being advanced to the dignitj 
of prastor, be assisted at the laving of the first stone of the 
capitol which was then to be rebnilt, A. U. C. 8dS, of the 
Christian mn 70. Hisi. b. iv. s. 63 and 54. In the reign of 
Vespasian he was considered as a determined republican, and 
as such, charged by his enemies with a design to restore the 
old constitution. Dio Gassius, who often betrays a secret ran- 
cour towards eminent characters, represents Helvidivs as a 
violent partisan, adverse to the established government, a de- 
claimer in praise of die old democracy, and often launching 
out into fierce invectives against Vespasian. Had this picture 
been oopied from the life, it is not probable that two such men 
as Tacitus and Pliny would have mentioned him in terms of 
respect little short of veneration, it is true, that he frequently 
stood in opposition even to Vespasian; another Cato against 
CsBsar. The emperor was at length so far irritated as to forbid 
him the senate. Do you mean, said Helvidius, to exclude me 
for ever? No, replied Vespasian; attend there, if you will, but 
you must be a silent senator. Then, said Helvidius, you most 
not call upon me for my opinion; if I am called upon, I shall 
deliver it with the freedom of an honest man. This discourse 
so enraged Vespasian, that, forgetting himself, and his cha- 
racter, he threatened Helvidius with death. The intiepid 
stoic returned the following answer: ^* I did not say, tbati am 
^' immortal: you may, if you will, putlne to death: in so doing 
*< you will act tour part; and, in dying without fear or trem- 
« bling, I shall act mirB.'' This is recorded by Arrian, in his 
Memoirs of Epicurus, as an answer wordiy of a Roman, and 
a disciple of the stoic school. His conduct, from the opening 
of Vespasian^s reign, was such as gave umbrage to the court 
When all ranks of men went forth to meet the emperoron his 
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arrivil iQ lUdyt Hdvidius did not salute him by the name of 
C«tar, but treated him as if he bad been no more than a pri« 
Tate man. In the edicts which he issued in his office of pnetor, 
he made no mention of the emperor. Snetonias, lift cf Vwp. 
t. t5. These and other circumstances conspired against hiqit 
Mucianus, it is reasonable to suppose^ inflamed the indignation of 
Uie emperor, and, at length, prevailed upon bim to abandon Hel- 
Tiditts to the ju^pnent of the senate. He was sent into exile, 
and soon after followed by an order for his execution. Vespa- 
sian, according to Suetonius, dispatched messengers to counter* 
maud the sentence; but it was either too late, or the emperor was 
imposed upon by a false account that the blow was already struck. 
In this -flsanaer Helvidius fell a yictim. He left a daughter by 
Fannia, of whom nothing is known: be also left a son, the issue 
of his first marriage, for a further account of whom, see this 
Tract, s. xIy. The Roman story, says Lord Orreiy (Aemodb 
on PKny, b. vii. ep. 19), can not produce another instance of so 
illustrious a family, distinguished by a snecemion equally bright 
ID heroes and heroines, married among themselves, and more 
closely allied by their virtues than by their marriages. 

Uaqfihe FamUy. 

Cfctif A Pjetus married the first Arbia. 

Thrasba Pjetus married their daughter, the second Aeria. 

Helvidius Priscus married Fahria, the daughter of the se- 
cond Arria. 

Helvidius the younger (son of Helvidius Priscus by his first 
wife) married AmEiAy the daugBler of Publius Anteins, who, 
from his attachment to Agrippina, fell a sacrifice to the jealousy 
of Nero. SeewAmub, b. xvi. s. 14; 

Thus stands the genealogy of this distinguished house. 

(c) The custom of destroying books is of ancient date, and was 
chiefly exercised under despotic governments. Before the inven- 
turn of printing, there was no way of multiplying copies but by 
the industry of transcribers, and, at that time, the vengeance of 
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men ib power migiit sueceod. At present (heconundn I 
may burn one or more copies of a work deserr ediy 
to the flames; but die friends- of sedition will take cafe to be pro- 
Ttded wttb a number, and even tke curious will give them a plaee 
in their cabinets. It has been mentioned in the last note, that 
Fannia, the widow of Helviditts, carried the memoirB of her 
husband mto exile; and yet thoae monnomils of geniua, m Taci- 
tns calls them, have not come down to posterity. It must be ad- 
mitted, that, where the people live under a constitntioa «i fvcK 
mixed and balanced, that liberty and property are fully aeeored, 
those who are intrusted with the administration are bound by their 
dutf to the public, to put the laws in force, in order to crush the 
seeds of treason and rebellion. This principle prevailed im the 
beat days of the Roman republic; and accordingly we read in 
Livy, that, in the second Punic war, when ianovatioiis ia the re- 
ligious rites of the Romans were introduced by bimuknoua aaaem* 
Mies in the city of Rome, the aedtles and triumTiri were ahaiply 
accused by tlie senate, for not preyenting such abusea and dis- 
erderiy meetings. IneiisaiigruvUerfAtenuiu adSa triummriqm 
eapitales^quodnmiprokiberaU. The same writer adds, that, the 
mischief being found too strong for the ordinary magistrates, the 
IprsBtor of the city, to whom the business was committed by the 
fathers, issued his edict, whereby all persons who had in their 
possesaion any books, tbal contained either predictions, forms of 
prayer, or religious ceremonies, were enjoined to deliver up the 
same before the next ensuing calends of April. C/U j>otsiitius joai 
sssesd mohim apparuit^ fuom til mtnoret per magialroto scdarsrw^, 
Marco JiHUo^ prcsUiri tir6i«, negotium ab smatu daium eH^utkk 
TiUgionilms paptdum liberard* b el ia com cions asfwiliis-ceiuul- 
lum rtdUmUy el edtnl, ul quicimqat libros eoltciaot, precaliMiesse, 
auU arkm Baerificandi cimscriptamhiAereijtosUkrosomnts odse ante 
ealendas JlprUe$ ieferrei. Livy,lib. xxv. s. 1. Under the em- 
perors, when public liberty was extinguished, every thiqg was 
turned into crime of violated majesty. Cremutios Cordua bad 
praised Brutus in his annals, and called Cassius the laUime Be- 
moik For this he was obliged to fintsh'bis days by a total absti- 
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nence froni^bod, and his work was ordered to be burnt by Ibe 
adilea. But they renained, says TacUua, io private bands, and 
were circulated notwithstaodinf; the prohibition. The bistoriaa 
adds, thai nothing so clearly shows the stupidity of the men, who 
fancy, that by an act of arbitrary power they can prevent the 
knowlec^e of after tioMs. Genius gains strength and authority 
from persecution; and the foreign despots, who have had recourse 
to the same violent measures, have only succeeded to aggravate 
their own disgrace^ and raise the glory of the writer. .Bsmakj 
b. tv« s. 8$. We read in Seneca, that this way of punishing in- 
dividuals> when nothing in their writinga affected the public, was 
introduced by Augustus in the case of Labienus, a man of genius 
and an eminent orator. His fame was great, and the applause of 
the public was rather extorted, than voluntarily given. No. man 
objected to his character, who did not pay a tribute to bis talents. 
Against this man a new punishment was invented; by the coutri* 
vance of his enemies all his books were burnt by the public exe- 
cutioner. Seneca concludes his account of this proceeding with 
a fine reflection. The policy, he says, of punishing men for their 
literary merit was altogether new. Happily for the good of man- 
kind, this species of tyranny was not devised before the days of 
Cicero. What would have been the consequence, if the triumvi- 
rate had been able to proscribe the genius of that consummate 
orator? The gods, in their just dispensations, took care that this 
method of crushing the powers of the mind, by illegal oppression, 
should begin at the point of time when all genius ceased to exist. 
Res nova et nutielo, supplicia de ingeniis mmi. Quid emmfiUurum 
fitUy si uigentum Ciceranis triumviris libuisset prosmberef Dii 
mefittf , qudd to stculo ista ingeniarum supplitia cotperunty quo et 
mgetda dtmnmt. Seneca, Conlroe. lib. v. in pmfalione. Lord 
Bacon has a beautiful thought on this subject. 7%^ punishing of 
wts enhances their authority; and a forbidden writing is thought 
to be a certain spark of tnUh^ that fUes up in thefau of those isAo 
seek to tread U out. The reflection is, certainly, just; but let it 
not encourage tlie schismatics, the seditious incendiaries, and 
the chibs instituted for the purposes of anarchy and wild < 
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tioo. It it TRUTH, and truth only, that fiim up In the foK 
of its oppressors. Wheo the sons of faction tell as, thai mm m 
ami swA^'art 6om efuol; that io this countrj lis /bve no eonsli* 
fitfton; that the $U€eunon to the crown eatineibe limited by kmg^ 
lordr, and ecmmons; and that the whole body of the people, who, 
on every demise of the crown, have uneqiiivocally declared their 
concurrence, haoe no power to eonteni to $ueh a law; when the 
abettors of innovation advance these, and other propositions, 
equally wild and frantic, let them remember* that all good men 
throughout the nation have trod their doctrines under fool, and 
that disappointment and contempt must be their portion. 

Hot, envious, m>is)f, proud, the Kribbling hy 
Burn, hisa^ and bounce, waste paper, stink, and die. 

(d) Pliny describes the senate in a state of stupefaction, for- 
getting almost every thing, the liberal arts, and the rules and pri- 
vileges of their own order. In such times what useful knowledge 
could be acquired? The senate was convened to do nothing, or to 
be plunged in guilt and cruelty. They were either a laughing- 
stock, or the instruments of the vilest tyranny. The fathers were 
involved in the calamities of the times; the citixens of Rome 
groaned under oppression during a number of years; and, in that 
dreadful period, their faculties were debased, and the vigour of 
their minds utterly extinguished. Quid tune dueipoMtl quid di- 
dici89ejuml9 cwn senahw out ad oiium^ aut ad mmmum ntfaa eo- 
caretur; et modo ludibrioy modo dalori re/enfiM, nunquam ieria^ 
tfistia Htpt censeret. Eadem mala jam tenatons^jampairiicipee ma^ 
lofum, muUoe per annos euKmiM tuUmutque^ quibus ingenia noetrOj 
in posterum quoque hebetatOy fracta^ conhwa sunt. Pliny, lib. viii. 
ep. 14. But amidst all this tame resignation, a sense of injuries, 
however suppressed, was rankling in every breast Men could 
not forget the massacre of so many citizens of consular rank, and 
the banishment of the roost illustrious women in Rome. See sec- 
tion xhr. and note (a). They groaned under the yoke of bondage, 
and yet felt, in secret, that liberty was the natural element of a 
Roman. 

\ 
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Section III. 
(a) Od the death of Domitian, that emperor^s acts were re- 
scindedf and Nerva began his reign, A. U. C. 849; he adopted 
Trajan In October or November, 850, and died on or about the 
Slst January, 851. Trajan, Trooi that time, was catted Nerva 
Trnjanus. As Nerva is not called Divus, that is, the Deified 
Nerva, Lipsius and most of the commentators have inferred that 
Nerva was still alive. But how Trajan, in that short time be- 
tween his adoption and the commencement of his reign, could be 
said to be every day increasing the public happiness, is not easy 
to comprehend. It seems more probable that he was emperor of 
Rome when Tacitus wrote the Life of Agricola, and the compli- 
ment paid to him in section xlv. implies that he was then the 
reigning prince. The words are, In kac beatiasimd saculi luce 
prineipem Trajanum viden; in this era of public felicity to see 
Trajan on the imperial seat. That wish of Agricola would, surely, 
not have been so openly expressed during the life of another 
prince. However the fact may be, it is certain that Nerva crowd- 
ed into his short reign a number of virtues, which were imitated 
by Trajan, Hadrian, and both the Antonines; a period of ninety 
years, which may be truly called the golden age of the empire. 

(6) The public security, securitas pubuca, was an inscrip- 
tion on the medals of the times. Though, in the very outset of 
bis reign, Nerva showed himself disposed to favour civil liberty, 
yet Pliny gives an extraordinary picture of Rome in that very 
period. The servitude of former times, he says, left the citiieni 
in a total ignorance of all liberal arts, and a gross oblivion of the 
senatorian )aws and privileges. For who is willing to learn what 
is of no kind of use? It is diflBcult to retain what you acquire, 
without constant exercise. The return of liberty found us rudt 
and ill-instructed; and yet, charmed with the iiovclty of public 
freedom, we are forced to resolve before we understand. Priorum 
tempcrwn semf us, tU aliarum optmarum artium^ sic etiam juris sc' 
natomoblUnanemquamicmetignorarUia^ Quotusenimquis^ 

que iamptUimSf ut velU Hscere quod musunim sit habitwrus^ Jldde^ 

VOL. VI. SS 
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quod diffiaUtsttm/trty (put acupem^nui txerceoi. ttaque rtdueia 
Kbertas rudes nos et imperitot dtprehendU^ euju$ dulcedim oecmtL, 
eogimur qwzdam facerts afUequam nasse. Pliny, lib. viii. ep. 14, 
ThiB description applies directly to a neighbouring nalion. They 
were intoxicated with the acqaisition of liberty, but did uo( on* 
dcrstand the nature of a free coastitutioo. They were worse than 
the blind mentioned by Tacitus, and aftei* him by Montesquiea: 
they built Chalcedon, while they bad Byzantium in their riew* 
The Romans, as we see in Piiny^s account, proceeded in a dif- 
ferent manner: they employed themselves in the study of their 
ancient laws, in order to settle a regular government, and their 
endeavours were seconded by the virtues of Nerva Trajan. 

(c) Fifteen years was the period of Domitian^s reign. Tacitna 
speaks of it with horror, and promises to review the tyranny and 
abject slavery of those dismal times. It is to be regretted, that 
such a savage as Domitian has escaped from the pea of Tacitus. 
Bad his work come down to us, we should have seen the tyrant 
atretched on the rack of history. The memorial of happiness un- 
der Nerva and Trajan, which he also promisedi was either never 
finished, or is now unfortunately lost. 

Section IV. 
(a) Forojulium was a colony in Narbonne Gaiil, now called 
Frejus, or Frejules, situated at the mouth of the river Aoens, 
on the Mediterranean, about forty miles north-east of Toulon. It 
was originally a place of considerable magnificence, as appears in 
a poem written by Michael Hospital, chancellor of France; in 
which, aflter mentioning Forojulium, then reduced to a small city, 
be describes the ruins of a pompous theatre, the grand arches, the 
public baths, and the aqueducts. He adds, that the structure at 
the port was laid in ruins, and where there was formerly a port, 
it is now a dry shore, with adjacent gardens. 

Inde Forum Julil, ptrvam nunc veniiaus urbem^ 
Apparent veteris vettigia magna theatric 
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Ingentes arciis, et thermae, et ductus aquarum; 

Apparet moles amiqui diruta portus; 

Atque ubi portus erat, siccum nunc littua, et hortL 

Delphin Edition of Tacitus, vol. iv, p. 1T6* 

(b) The management of ail the foreign revenues wbb in the 
bands of the Roman knights. Augustus left the appointment ot 
some of the provinces to the discretion of the senate, and reserved 
others for his own nomination. The last were called procuratores 
CiBsariSj imperial proeuratarsy and were either created Roman 
knights by virtue of their employment, or considered as of equal 
dignity. The money collected by the oflScers of the senate was 
paid into the public treasury {.SErariuni)^ and that of the imperial 
procurators into the fiscus, or exche(^uer of the prince. The ra- 
pacity of these men may be reckoned among the causes that finally 
wrought the downfal of the empire. See •Srmahj b. %\u s, 60. 

(c) Seneca has given an admirable character of Agricola'a 
father If, says he, we need the example of a great and exalted 
mind, let us imitate Julius Gnecinus, that excellent man, whom 
Caius Cassar (Caligula) put to death for no other reason, than be- 
cause he had more virtue than a tyrant could endure. Si exemplo 
fM^ni animi opus est^ tUamur Chracini Jblit, viri egregH, quern 
Coitw Casar ocddit^ ob hoc tmtfm, quod melior vir esset^ quam esse 
quanquam U/rawM expediret. De Beneficiis, lib. ii. s. 21. He 
wrote books of husbandry, and his delight in agriculture is suppo- 
sed to have given the name of Agricola to his son. 

(d) Marcus Silanus was highly respected, not only for his birth 
and rank, but also for his eminent virtues. He bad the misfor- 
tune of being father-in-law to Caligula. He incurred the hatred 
of that tyrant by his honest counsels. He enjoyed the privilege 
of being the first, whose opinion was asked by the consul in the 
senate: but to deprive him of that honour, Caligula ordered, that, 
from that time, all of consular dignity should vote according to 
their seniority. He endeavoured to prevail on Julius Grscinus 
(mentioned in the last note) to undertake an accusation against 
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SilaniHk but not siieceediiig, he at length tool^ away his life on m 
frivolous pretence. Though the weather waa rough, the tjraol 
chose to make a little voyage bv sea. Silanus, with whom that 
element did not agree, excused himself from being of the party. 
This was construed into a crime. Caligula pretended that be 
staid at Rome, in 'Order to make himself master of the ei^ ia 
case any accident should befal the prince: and for that reaaoa 
compelled him to cut his throat with a rasor. Crevier's Emperon^ 
vol. iii. b. 7. 

(e) We know nothing of Agricola's mother beyond the excel* 
lent character given of her by Tacitus. Like soaie of the best and 
noblest of the Roman matrons, she attended to the education of her 
SOD, which at Rome was a matter of tlie first importance. The 
reader will find the advantages of the maternal care stated at 
large in the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 28. 

(/) This city (now Marseilles) was founded by a colony of 
the Phocaeans, who carried with Uiem the polished manners and 
the literature of Greece. Strabo says, the Roman nobili^ had 
been* used to travel to Athens for their improvement, but of late 
were content to visit Massilia, or Marseilles. See Tacitus, 4*- 
fiofai, b. iv. s. 43. 

{g) Military science, a thorough knowledge of the laws, and* 
the powers of eloquence, were the accomplishments by which a 
citizen of Rome raised himself to the honours of the magistracy, 
and the consulship. This was not only the case during the re- 
public, but continued under the emperors. The man who devo- 
ted himself to the speculations of philosophy, or to a life of lite- 
rature, could not, by those abstract studies, open his way into the 
senate. Agricola was aware of this, and therefore relinquished 
the metaphysical systems, to which he felt himself strongly ad- 
dicted. 

SfiCTIOM V. 

^a) Suetonius Paulinus was sent by Nero to command in Bri- 
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Uim A. U. C. 814, and of the Chriitian nra61. Oftbiaoflker, 
ono of the abltat that Rome prodoced during the firat ceatuiy of 
the Chriafciao wra, an ample character is given by Tacitaa, Amtk^ 
b. xiy. a. S9. We learo from the elder Pliny, Ikat in "the begin* 
Ding of the reign of Claodius be commanded in Mauritania, and, 
having defeated the barbarians in several battles, laid waste the 
conntry as far as Moimt Atlas. Pliny, lib. v. s. 1. After the death 
of Qaiba, he fought on the aide of Otho against Vitellius; and be 
log eompdied, against his own judgment,' to baxard a battle at 
Bedriacum, he did not dare, after his defeat, to return to his camp, 
but sared himself by flight. HiaL b. ii. s. 44L He afterwards 
patched up a reconciliation with Vitellius: HiML b. ii. s. 60. In 
Britain he aignaliaed himself by his great militaiy talents; and in 
diat school of war Agricola, then about twenty years old, acquire 
ed that eiperiance, which enabled him, in process of time, to re* 
duce the whole island to subjection. 

(fc) Rank in the Roman armies, such as tribune or centurion, 
wia the claim of merit. It was, for that reason, the custom of 
young men of illustrious families to attend in the train of the ge- 
neral, in order to learn the first rudiments of war, or, in the mo- 
dem phrase, fa see nertke^ The young olicer lived at bead quar* 
ters. By learning to obey, he was taught bow to cooamand at a 
fbture time. He bore some resemblance to what the French have 
called an aiiit de camp. Suetonius says that Julius CsDiar's first 
campaign was in Asia, as tent-companion to Marcus Thermus 
the prsstor. Siipendia prima /scil in Jlridj Marei Thermi proUO" 
fit canlubermo. Suet tn Jul. Ccu, s. S. 

(e) There were so many candidates for the rank of tribune, 
that the general, in order to divide bis favours, often granted tliose 
commissions for the term of six months. Thus we see PKny, in a 
letter to Sossius, requesting a six months tribunesbip for^^Caivi- 
sius, whom he commends in the highest terms, /fimc rogo uttxes* 
tri trilnmaiu spkkdiiiortm ei stbt ei avunculof<icias. Lib. Lv. cp. 
4. It is probable, however, that Agricola^ merit obtained a C'uU 
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eommission; but he did not ayail himself of bis prefermeDt to gtio 
his eommtaHuSj which Oronovius calls, jw abseoHm a ngnis^ the 
right of being absent fiom the coloun. Those ezeiii|itiOtts from 
du^ were often improperly granted to the great detriment of the 
service, as we see in the Histoiy, b. i. s. 46. 

(d) While Suetonius was employed in the reduction of the ble 
of Jlfona, now Jlngkieyy the chief seat of the Druids, and conse* 
quentiy the centre of superstition, the Britons, taking advwtage 
of his absence, rose in arms; and, headed by Boadicea, queen of 
the Iceni, attacked the Roman stations, and laid a scene of blood 
and carnage in every quarter. No less than 70,000 were put to 
the sword without distinction. Suetonius with his small army 
marched back through the heart of the country, to the protection 
of London, then a flourishing city; but he found, on his arrival, 
that the place was not tenable. He abandoned it to the mercilesa 
fury of thfe enemy, and it was accordingly reduced to ashes. But 
this cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in a great and decisive 
battle, in which 60,000 Britons are said to have perished. Boa- 
dicea put an end to her life by poison. See the account at laife, 
Jhmah^ b. ziv. s. 29, to the end of sectmn 37. In this important 
scene of military operations, a mind like that of Agricola, young, 
intent, and ardent, could not fail to prepare himself for that re- 
nown, which he was destined to acquire by the complete conquest 
of the island. 

Section VI. 
(a) The quaestorship was the first office entered upon by those 
who aspired to the higher magistracies. It might be undertaken 
at the age of twenty-four. Thus in the Jhrnak^ b. iii. s. 29, we 
find Tiberius applying to the senate to introduce the eldest son of 
Oermanicus, before he was qualified by his age. 

(6) Salvius Titianus was the brother of Otho, who, for a short 
time, was emperor of Rome. During the competition with Vitel- 
l^tts, he was the commander in chief of his brother's army. His 
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nsh eoniMeb harried on the last decisive action at Bedriacum, 
ivhere his party was totally ruined. He survived that defeat, and 
the victor did not think him worthy of his resentment. See more 
of him, Hitt. b. i. and iL 

(c) The office of trihune owed its origin to a violent dispute 
between the patricians and plebeians, A. U. C. 260; when the 
latter, making a defection, conld not be reduced to order, till they 
obtained the privilege of choosing some magistrates out of their 
own body, for the defence of their liberties, and to ward off all 
l^evances imposed upon them by their superiors. At first two 
only were elected; three more were added in a short time; and A. 
XF. C. 297, the number increased to ten, which continued ever 
after. Whoever is conversant in Roman History, will recollect 
that these new officers, appointed at first as the redressers of griev- 
ances, usurped the power of doing almost whatever they pleased* 
They were reputed saerosanetiy which they confirmed by law; so 
that it was deemed an act of impiety to interrupt them when they 
were speaking. Their interposing in matters debated by the se- 
nate was called nUercetsio^ and their authority was declared by 
one word, veto. The emperors left them little more than the 
name and shadow of magistracy, by contriving to have the same 
power vested in themselves: hence they were said to hetribunUia 
paUtUUe danati. See •Bnnab^ b. i. s. 2. Pliny the younger states 
bis opinion of the nature of the office, and says, when he was tri- 
bune, he declined to plead in any cause; not thinking it fit, that 
he, who could command others to be silent, should himself be si- 
lenced by an hour-glass. Deforme arhitrabarhume^ quijubere pos- 
set tacere quemcumquey hme rikiUiuin depsydrd indid. Lib. i. ep.. 
23. 

(d) The office of praetor was first instituted in the year of Rome 
389, to gratify the patrician order with a new dignity, in consi- 
deration of their having resigned the consulship to the choice of 
the people. Livy, b. vii. s. 1. In process of time, eight prietors 
were chosen annually, and had their separate provinces in the ad- 
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miDistration orjostice. One bad-jorisdictioD in all private catiaca 
between the cilisens of Rome; the second decided in all suits be- 
tween strangers and the inhabitants of Rome. One was called 
PRJETOR uRBAivus; the other, PitBTOEPCREeuNVs. lAfjy b. zxir. 
8. 44, expressly mentions these distinct offices. The other six 
prstors were to sit in judgment in all criminal matters. The au- 
thority of the judge, who^ presided in ciyiI causes, was called jv- 
RiSDiCTio: when the proceeding was for crimes and misdemea- 
nors, it took the name of qastio: i< before an extraordinarj ju- 
dicature, it was then termed goohitio. So the matter is aeeo- 
ratelj explained by Lipsius. But the new magistrate created bf 
Augustus, called the governor of the city, prafectus 0RBis,soon 
absorbed, and drew into his own vortex, the whole business of the 
/Nrfice, and thecc^izaneeof alloflfences. See «AifiaIi, b. vi. s. 10 
and 11. The senators and patricians, their wives and sons, were 
eited to appear at the bar of the senate; but, in all cases, it was 
competent to the person accused, to remove the cause before the 
prince himself, who either heard it in his cabinet, or referred it 
to the prsefect of the ci^, or else to a board of special commis- 
sioners. Hence the praetorian dignity had little more than the mere 
shadow of authority. Boetius calls it an empty name, a meie itt« 
eumbranceon the senatorian rank. Inane tioiiien, et •oiotoriiean- 
$u$ granfem torcthiim. ConsoL PkUoicpk, lib. iii. As the prsDtors 
drew lots aanong themselves, and each man took the province as- 
signed to him by chance, we find that the bearing of civil causca, 
called juRisDicTio, did not fall to the share of Agricola. For tba 
rest, the prmfect of the city, most probably, relieved him from 
the care of public odences. Hence nothing remained for him, 
during the whole year of his prsstorship, but the exhibition of 
public spectacles, and the amusement of the populace. 

(e) Nero wai put to death, A. U. C. 8S1 , of the Christian sera, 
68. Galba succeeded, but reigned only a few months. Agricola 
was chosen for the due care of religion, and the protection of the 
public temples; but the plunder committed by Nero, about three 
years before his death, could not be redressed. The whole was 
dissipated in wild profusion^ See •Aisiob, b. xv. s. 45. 
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Section VII. 

(a) This was the year of Rome 822, of Christ 69. 

(b) Intcmelium was a mOnicipal town id the country now 
called Vintimigti(it in the territory oF Qenoa. It was situated on 
the Mediterranean. The descent made by a band o( adventu- 
rers from Otho's fleet, and the havoc and devastation commit- 
ted by those ferocious warriors, is described by Tacitus, HiH. 
b. ii. s. 12 and IS. Vespasian, it now began to be known, declar* 
ed himself a candidate for the imperial dignity. The news 
reached Agricola some time in the month of July, id the above 
year, 822. Hist. b. ii. s. 79. 

(c) Vespasian remained in Asia and Egypt, while bis gene- 
rals carried their victorious arms to the city of Rome, ^aod 
proclaimed him emperor. His son Titus, in the mean time, car- 
ried on the siege of Jerusalem. Domitian was at Rome, but 
too young to conduct the reins of government. Vice and de- 
bauchery were more suited to bis genius. Mucianus, the con- 
fideotiai minister of Vespasian, arrived at Rome, and took upon 
him the whole conduct of the administration. He may be said to 
have reigned with Vespasian. Aotonius was the general who 
conquered for Vespasian, but Mucianus deprived him of his lau- 
rels. See Hiiloryy b. iv; and see the character of Mucianus, Hist. 
b. ii. 8. 5. 

(d) The twentieth legion was at that time in Britian; and it 
is so expressed in the translation, though the text is silent as to 
that particular. The Romans had three legions in this island, 
namely, II*. ^gusta; IX*. Hispamensis; XX*. Vietrix. The 
ofiBcer to whom Agricola succeeded, was Rosdns Ccdiusy a man of 
a restless, turbulent disposition, malignant, envious, and always 
at variance with Trebellius Maximus, the commander in chief. 
The latter was a cansutar fa^ot, lboatus consularis: Cslius 
was a preetorian legate LEGATps prjetorius. The consular legats 
were either generals of the army or govarnors of provinces, and 
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for the most part, both at the same time. Whereyer they woe 
present, the praetorian legat had no higher trust than the command 
of a legion. And yet Celius, by exasperating his genera] officer, 
and inflaminig the minds of the soldiers, raised the dissensioBs of 
the army to such a pitch, that Trebellius Maximus was obliged 
to fly from bis post, and to abandon the island. Hitt. b. i. a. 60. 
Roscitts CsBJius remained to enjoy his victory. He goTcmcd in 
a tumultuous manner, by violent measures assuming the saprrme 
authority His legion had been tardy in declaring for Veapaaian, 
and the delay was imputed to the seditious spirit of the com- 
mander. Mucianus thought fit to recal him. Agricola went a 
second time into Britain, and put himself at the head of tbe le- 
gion, which is supposed to have been at that time quartered af 
Peva, now ChuUr. An inscription has been found in the follow- 
ing words: Deea Leg- XX. ViUris. See Camden's Bntansits, 
p. 538. 

Section VIIL 
(a) Vettios Bolanus was sent by Vitellius to command in Bri- 
tain ,after the abdication of Trebellius Maximus. He had i 
ed under Corbolo in Armenia, but, according to Tacitus, 
not seem to have profited by the example of so great a 
Mediocrity was his element. And yet Statins, in a poem to Crio- 
pinus, the son of Bdanus, lays out the whole force of his geniiia 
to celebrate the warlike achievements of the father. He stuna iia 
with a muster-roll of his virtues, his exploits in the east, and his 
trophies in Britain. Bolanus, he says, waged war on the bnaka 
of the Araxes, and fought to reduce Armenia to subjection under 
Nero. Corbulo, the commander in chief, admired the ardoor of 
the young officer, and committed to hia care the most diCcolt op- 
erations ot the campaign. 



-nie javentam 



Protinas ingrediens, pharetrttum inTasit Anxem 
Belliger, indocilemque fero senrire Neroni 
Armenian). Kgidi summam Ma?ortia agabat 
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Coibttlo^ led comiteni belli, ■ociomqae laboram» 
llle quoque egregiia mukum minlui in armiii 
Botenum, atque illi curarum Mperrama luetui 
Credere, partirique metui. 

The poet proceeds to bold up to the ton the great example of hit 
father. Learn, he says, from him; you have a family monitor to 
inspire yon with every virtue; let kindred praise excite you to 
heroic action. The Decii and the Camilli may be pointed out to 
others. It will be for you to keep your eye on your father; ob- 
serve with what undaunted fortitude he advanced as far as Thul£ 
amidst storms and tempests and the rigouis of the winter. 

Oiflee, puer: nee eni« estemo monitore petendus 
Virtutis tibi pulcher amors cognata miiiistret 
lAUsanimot: alias Decii reduce&que Camilli 
Monatrentur: tu disce patrero, qiiantusque nigrantcm 
Fluctiboa occiduit, feaaoque Uyperioiie Tbulen 
Intrant mandata gerena. 

STATiva, StiiV. lib. ▼. poem. ii. 

Unibrtunately for the bard, history is silent about all these great 
exptoits; and when history, the intelligencer of antiqui^, nuntia 
osfMifalis, shows no fooodation for this exaggerated praise, the poet 
must be supposed to have indulged a flight of fancy. Bolanus was 
recalled; and Cerealis, who conducted the war against Civilis the 
Batavian chief (See Atslr b. iv. s. 71), was sent by Vespasian to 
command the legions in Britain, A. U. C. 823; A. D. 70. Agri- 
cola, we find, was still serving in Britain* 

Section IX. 
(a) The senators were not, of course of the patrician order, as 
appears, Amal$ xi. s. 25, where we see the emperor Claudius 
adding the oldest of the fathers to the list of patricians; the fami- 
lies of that rank, created by Romulus and by Brutus, and also those 
advanced by Jiilios Caesar and Augustus, being well nigh extin- 
fuished.o Vespasian exercised the same authority, and, under his 
patronage, Agricola rose to the honours of the state. 
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(ft) The grand diyisions of Gaul have been mentioned in the 
Manners of Uie Germans, section i. note (a). To that aecount 
it may be proper to add, that a subdivision was made by Augus- 
tus, distributing the whole country into seven provinces; namely, 
Narbonne Gaul; Aquitania, the province of Lugdunum, or Lyons, 
properly Celtic Gaul; Belgic Gaul, and Upper and Lower Gerroa* 
ny. These several districts, except Narbonne Gaul, were undt r4be 
immediate management of the prince. The province of Aquitania 
was inclosed by the Pyrenean mountains, the Rhone, the Loire, 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

(c) The governors of provinces administered justice not only 
to the army, but likewise to the inhabitants. lu discharging the 
functions of his station, Agricola took care to have no dispute, no 
contest with subordinate officers. Seneca observes, to contend 
with your superior, is a degree of frenzy; with your equal, some- 
thing is hazarded; with your inferior, it is a degradation. Cum 
superiore condendere, furmtm; cum pari, anups; cum tn/eriow, 
eardidum, ( 

{d) In the year of Rome 830, and of the Christian sera 77, Ves- 
pasian was consul, eighth time, with his son Titus, the sixth. On 
the calends of July in that year, Brotier says, upon the authority 
of Muratori, MnaU f Italia, torn. i. p. 281, that Domitian and 
Agricola were appointed consuls fbr the remainder of the year. 
This practice was first introduced by Augustus, under the plausi- 
ble pretence of having more frequent opportunities to oblige the 
illustrious families of Rome, but, in fact, to impair the dignity, 
and lessen the power of the consuls. The succeeding emperors- 
adopted the same plan of policy; and the mischief went on in- 
creasing, till in the reign of Commodus there were no less than 
five and twenty consuls in one year. During the whole time, the 
consuls, wl'o entered on their office in the beginning of January, 
gave their name to the whole year. Those, who were made occasion- 
ally, called coNsuLEssuBRooATi,are seldom mentioned in the fas- 
ti tONsuLARES. Hence the difficulty of ascertaining their exact 
time, Agricola, according to Tillemont, was consul A. D. 77. 
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Section X. 
(a) The writers, who before Tacitus's time had giren a de- 
scription of Britain, were Julius Cassar, Li^y, the celebrated his- 
torian, and Fabias Rusticus, the friend of Seneca, often quoted by 
Tacitus. His works have perished in the general wreck of ancient 
literature. Livj's account was in book cv. but we have nothing 
now remaining except the epitome, not very well filled up by the 
supplement of Freinshemius. A slight knowledge of distant coun« 
tries was sufficient for the ancient geographers. They were never 
at a loss for some form or shape, to which they compared the 
place in question, and then conceived th^t they had given a true 
outline or draught of the country: but the accurate maps of mo- 
dern geographers show hovr much they were deceived. Pliny the 
elder informs us, that the original name was Albion, and Sir 
William Temple gives the etymology of the word. Albion, he 
says, was derived from Mpion; Jllp^ in some of the western lan- 
guages, signifying high lands or hills, as this isle appears to those 
who approach it from the continent. In Caesar's time, Britain was 
the general appellation. Sir William Temple derives the word 
from ^ri/A, the paint with which the inhabitants gave an azure 
blue to their bodies and their shields. The Romans, he says, call- 
ed the island Britanrda^ giving a Latin termination to a barbar- 
ous name, in the same manner as they did with regard to other 
countries that fell under their commerce or conquest; such as 
Mauritania, Aquitania, and other places commonly known. Cam- 
den thinks tha.t Britannia was a compound word, from Bnth^ 
paint, Tania^ a term importing a region or country. Cssar's ac- 
count of a triangular form may be admitted. Taking the whole 
Kngtfa from Dover to the Land's End in Cornwall for one side of 
the triangle, the eastern and the western coasts contract by de- 
grees, and, though not strictly reduced to a point at the northern 
extremity, it is there sufficiently narrow to justify Csesar's com- 
parison, and, according to Tacitus, to present the form of a wedge. 
It is true, that he calls it an island, but be seems to have had no 
better authority than the voice of fame. No navigator had, at 
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that time, sailed rouDcl tbe island. The Greeks tboaght it « Imp 
contineDt See Vmo, Hist, vol. six. p. 68. 

(6) Cssar says that the western side extends towards Spain, 
and that Ireland, about half as lai^e as Britain, lies opposite to 
that coast. Vttg^ ad Hiapaniam^ atque oeeidentem tolon, qnd a 
parte est Hibemia. dimidio minor ^ Ut exbtitnatur^ quam BriUnmim, 
De Bell. GaU. lib. ▼. s. 13. The part of Britain, long since calM 
Scotland, was known to the Romans by the name of CaUdom^ 
because, says Sir William Temple, the northeast part f»f Scot- 
land, was by the natives called Cal Dun, which signifies bills of 
hazel, with which it was covered; from whence the Romans gave 
it tbe name of Cakdonia; thus forming an easy and pleasant 
sound out of what was harsh to such elegant tongues and ean as 
theirs. 



(e) An account of this voyage round the island will be 
in this Tract, s. 38. Then, for the first time, the Romana obtaiiicd 
geographical certainty. 

(d) The Orcadee (now the Orkney Islands) were known bt 
the report of fame in the reign of Claudius. Some historians have 
ascribed the conquest to that etnperor, but for this there does no/t 
seem to be sufiBcieut foundation. Flattery was in haste to decorate 
the prince with laurels unearned. It is true that Pomponius Mda 
has said that those islands were thirty in number, TV^gtiUa sipit 
Oreadee anguetis inter se diducta spatOs. Mela, lib. iii. s. 6. 
Pliny likewise mentions them; but bis account of the number 
shows that he relied on mere report He says, there are Fonrr 
islands, called the Orcadcs, all separated by narrow straits. SmU 
autem xl. Oreades modicis inter ee dkcreUz spatiis. Pliny, Kb. iv. 
8. 16. Had Claudius added those islands to the Roman empire, 
it is not probable that there would have been a variance, as to the 
number, among tbe authors of that day. Eutropius, and Enaebins 
in his Chronicle, are the authorities upon which Claudius most 
rely for his fame; but the silence of Ticitus is a strong contradic* 
tion to those writers. 
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(e) Much has been said by the Greek and Roman poets of a 
place in the northern regions, ealled Thul£; but it is evident they 
did not all! agree in the geographical description. Camden is of 
opinion that the TkulS of Tacitus is one of the Shiibuid islands, 
which lie to the north of the Orcades, latit. 60. The ancient poets 
Beard of TkuU^ end made their own use of it, to adorn their verse. 
To fix the exact spot was not their business. They were masters 
of every northern latitude, and they could always command ice 
enough to build their mountains, and snow enough to cover them. 
From the historians and geographers more accuracy might be ex- 
pected, but navigation was in its infancy. The Northern Ocean, 
as Tacitus has observed in the Manners of the Germans, always 
adverse to mariners, was seldom visited by ships from the Roman 
world. TTiuU was, in general, understood to be the most remote 
land in the northern latitudes, but the exact local situation was 
not ascertained. Pliny the elder had all the information that dili- 
gence oould collect, and be knew how to embellish what he heard 
with all the graces of elegant composition. But still the Northern 
Ocean was unexplored. The German Sea, he says, is interspers- 
ed with a number of islands, called Glbssarije, and by the 
Greeks, EL£CTiuDiB, because amber {eketrum) is found there in 
considerable quantities. Of these islands, ThudS is the most dis- 
tant; and there, at the sumdler solstice, when the sun is passing 
the tropic of Cancer, the inhabitants have no night; and, in like 
manner, during the winter they see no day, for the space, as is 
generally supposed, of six months* M adverao in Germaniewn. 
mare $par$a Glusario^ qwis EkctridoB Graei reeenHortB oppella- 
vers, quad ibi eketrum naeceretur Ultima omnttim, qua memoran^ 
liir, Thdi; tn 911a eokHAo wMaa e$H nodee tfuKcootrntM, Caneri 
e^umsoU iranseuiUe^ nuUosque contra per brumam dk$. Hoc 
quidem eenk monribus continuis fieri arbitraiUur. Pliny, lib. iv. s. 
80. But it is evident that SheUand could not be the place intend- 
ed by Pliny. A night or day of ftix months is known in more 
northern latitudes. Procopius, in his history of the Gothic War, 
book. ii. places Tbule in Norway, which was thought by the an- 
cients to be an island Agcicola's fleet might see the coast of Nor- 
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way at a distaiKe^ and having heard of 7%ti2^, might conclude 
that they had seen that region of eternal frost and snoiv^ This, or 
according to the conjecture of Camden, Shetland, might be the 
Thule of Tacitus. That of Pliny was, most probably, Iceland, 
especially as be says it lay within one day's sail from the Frozeo 
Ocean. Jl TkuU unius diet navigatione niare conrrefum, a lum- 
nulHf Cronium appelhUur. Lib. iv. s. SO. If Iceland was intend- 
ed by Pliny, the accounts given by navigators must have beeD 
very imperfect, since he makes no mention of three volcanos, par- 
ticularly Mount Heda^ which, amidst a waste of snow, constant- 
ly throws up columns of smoke and fire. See a Discourse Air la 
J^iitngaiwn de Phytheoi d Thule^ MBmain of the •Scad, cf BtlUi 
Lettres^ vol. xixvii. p. 436. 

(/) From vague and uncertain accounts of the Frozen OceaUi 
tlie ancients might form their idea of a sea in such a thick and 
concrete state, that the oars could hardly move, and the winds 
scarcely agitate such a sluggish mass of water. Bat the tranquil- 
lity of those seas has been long known to be a mere fiction. It is 
therefore needless to examine the reasons assigned by Tacitus, to 
account for a phacnomenon which does not eziat See what ia^aaid 
of this sea, Manners of the Germans^ s. 45. What is said of the 
various inlets, through which the tide forces it way into the heart 
of the country, is sufficiently warranted by the JEstuarium Bodth 
trim (the Firth of Forth), by the Ghta (the Firth of Clyde), and 
other well known harbours, creeks, bays, and rivers of Scotland. 

Section XL 
(a) Through the want of literary records, the history of bar- 
barous nations is generally lost in darkness. When the origin of 
a people could not be traced, the difficulty was surmounted, by 
supposing that the soil, by a certain fecundity in those early sea- 
sons of the world, profluced the race of man. Mother earlb, or 
MATER TELLUs, satisfied the inquiries of the most profound philo- 
sophy. The sons of the earth were called tndtgencs, aborigines^ or 
natives of the soil. Men were supposed to spring from the boweto 
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of the earth, (h>iii the trunks of trees, and even rrom roeks. The 
poets were the philosophers and historians of the age. Hortiee 
talks of the human race as issuing out of the earth: cum prortptf 
rmU ffvmis anmaUa (ems; and Ovid gives them no other origin. 
But the age of darkness is past, and the reveries of ignorance 
have long since vanished. We are now content to be descended 
from Adam, instead or reckoning rocks and caves (or our progeni- 
tors. Tacitus judges by a better rule. From certain resemblances 
of feature, language, and manners; from the size of limb and co- 
lour of the hair, he concludes, not without probability, that this 
island was peopled from Germany, Spain, and Oaul. The go* 
vemment of the country was like that of Gaul, consisting of 
several nations under different petty princes Cssar reckons no 
less that four in Kent, hook v. s. 23. The most considerable tribes, 
or nations (Caledonia not included), were the JTumnonu, in De- 
vonshire and Cornwall; the SUurts^ in Herefordshire, Radnor^ 
Brecknock, Monmouth, and Glamorgan; the Ordovtos^, in North 
Wales; the TrinobaiUts^ in Middlesex and Kssex; the CarUii^ or 
people of Kent; the /cent, in Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Huntingdonshire; and the BriganUs^ in Yorkshire, Durham, 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 

(i) The Cakdanians, and the etymology of the name, have 
been already mentioned, s. x. note (a). 

(e) The Si lures, as already stated, occupied Herefordshire, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, and Glamorganshire. They may 
be called the inhabitants of South Wales. The Iberians were the 
first inhabitants of Spain, so called from the river IhtrWy now the 
Ebro. 

(i) Caesar tells us that frequent migrations were made from 
Belgic Gaul into Britain; and that the adventurers, having g-^itied 
possession by force of arms, employed themselves in cultivating 
the land, in a climate which they found more temperate than 
what they had known in GauK Maritima pan ab Us^ qui 
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frcti(B ae belli tn/erendi causa ex Belgio franderwU^ et hetto itbU^ 
ibi remanserufU, aique agrot eokre cetperunt. Loea sunt temperoHe- 
ra ftkim in GaUid^ remisriariinu fr^oribus. Lib.^v. s. 12. The 
coDtinent, most undoubtedly, was peopled first, and the redondaDt 
Dumbers overflowed into the adjacent isles. 

(e) The Druids, according to Caesar's account, beliered in tite 
traosmisration of souls, and that doctrine thej thought had a hap- 
py tendency to inspire men with courage, and a contempt of death. 
They taught their pupils a system of astronomy; they described 
the various revolutions oF the planets, the dimensions of the globe^ 
the operations of nature; they talked with reverence of the im- 
mortal gods, and initiated (heir youth in all their mysteries. In 
frimis hoe vdunl persuadere. non interire animas^ sed ab aliis past 
mortem tramire ad alios: atque hoc maxime ad virtulem exitari 
putatU^ metu mortis negketo. JUtdia preeierea de siderihus, atque 
eorum motu^ de mundi ac terrarum mognUtulvney de rerwn naturd^ 
de deorum immortalium m ae potestale disputant^ et juventuti tra- 
idurU De BeU. Gall. lib. vi. s. 13. Human sacrificfs, as observed 
in a former note, were part of their superstition. Living bodies 
were inclosed in large ozier cages, and consumed in the flame». 
That the same rites and ceremonies were established in Britain, 
there can be no doubt, since we are told by Caesar, that the reli- 
gious system of Gaul was transplanted from Britain; and, even in 
bis time, those who wished to be perfectly skilled in the druidical 
doctrines, passed over into this island for instruction. Discqdina 
in Britannia reperta^ atque inde in GalUam trandala^ esse exisH' 
matur. Et nune^ qui diligentius earn rem cognoscere volunt^ pte- 
rumque tZIo, diseendi causa, proficiscuntur. De BeU. GalL lib. vi. 
8. 12. The late Mr. Hume has observed, ^^ that no idolatrous 
worship ever attained such an ascendant over mankind as that of 
the ancient Gauls and Britons; and the Romans, after their con- 
quest, finding it impossible to reconcile those nations to the laws 
and institutions of their masters, were at last obliged to abolish 
the druidical system by penal statutes; a violence, which had ne- 
* ver, in any other instance, been practised by those tolerating con- 
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queron." Hume's Hist, voL i. p. 5. See Tacitus, Amak^ book 
»▼. 8. SO. 

(/) This coDrormitj of languages, Brotier says, still subsists 
in some parts of Corawall and of the ancient Armofica, now call- 
ed Bretagne. It is said, that a dialect of the Welsh is but just 
extinct in Cornwall. 

{g) Solinus, speaking of the warlike Britons, says, when a 
woman is delivered of a male child, she places the infant's first 
food on the point of her husband's sword, and inserts it in the lit- 
tle one's mouth; and offering up her supplications to the gods of 
her country, devoutly prays, that he may die in war amidst hostile 
swords and javelins. Solinw, chap. 22, 

(k) The Britons were conquered, in the reign of Claudius, by 
Aulus Plautius, the first Roman general who landed on the island, 
since the invasion of Julius Caesar. Plautius defeated the natives, 
A. U. C. 796, A. D. 43. Several signal victories were after- 
wards obtained by Suetonius Paulinus, Petilius Cerealis, and 
other commanders, insomuch that the southern part of the island 
was reduced to a Roman province. The Caledonians stood for 
liberty, till their last decisive action under Galgacus (see from 
section xxz. to end of section zxzviii.), when they retired to their 
fastnesses in the Highlands. 

Section XII. 
(a) This manner of fighting in chariots calls to mind the prac- 
tice of heroic times described in the battles of the Iliad. But 
the heroes of the poet differed, in their notion of the point of ho- 
nour, from the British chiefs. With the Greeks and Trojans, 
the driver of the carriage was the second in rank: the warrior of 
high renown was the person who fought. Hector had his 'squire 
to guide.the reigns, while he displayed his towering plume, and 
braved every danger. Achilles had his Automedon. 

Automedon and Alcimus prepare 

Th* immortal coursen and the radiant car. 
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The charioteer thea whirl'd the lash around^ 
And swift ascended at one active bound; 
Then bright in heavenly arms, above his 'squire 
Achilles mounts^ and seu the field on fire. 

Pops's Iliad, book six. v. 436. 

y\r%\\ in a beautiful picture representing the wars of Troj, in 
the first iBneid, describes the Trojans flying before Achilles, who 
pursues with ardour in his warlike car: 

Hac Phr}'ges, insiaret curru cristatus Achilles. 

In the fifth Iliad, £neas incites Pandarus to join him in the fight: 

Haste, seize the whip, and snatch the guiding reign; 

The warrior's fury let his arm sustain; 

Or, if to combat thy bold heart incline. 

Take tJiou the spear, the chariot's care be mine. 

Popi's Iliad, book v. verse 284. 

Among the Britons it was otherwise: the chief warrior drove the 
chariot, by Caesar called esseda, and bj Tacitus cmnnus: see this 
Tract, s. xxxv. note (6). The British chiefs, as it seems, thought 
it more honourable to drive the car into the thickest ranks of 
the enemy, and distinguish themselves by braving every dan- 
ger. It appears, likewise, that a number of combatants mounted 
together in the same vehicle, which was not the case in Horoer^s 
battles. 

(6) We read in the Annals, b. xit. s. 86, of Caractacus, king 
of the Siiures;in b. xiv. s. 31, of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni; 
and s. S5, of Boadicea, his widow, who succeeded to her husband^s 
dominions. For Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, who de- 
livered up Caractacus to the Romans, see ^nah^ b. xii. s. 86, 
and Hist. b. iii. s. 45. 

(c) The original says, ran» duabus tribute cioUalibtis ad pro- 
pubandum commune perieulum conventtu. This, translated ver- 
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bally, imports, that a meeiing is seldom h<id between two or three 
ctites to repel the eonimon danger. But the word cititas is rarely 
used by the Latin historians for what, in the modern acceptation, 
is called a city. Cititas generally implies a body politic, a peo- 
ple united in civil society, under a settled constitution and a regu- 
lar frame of laws. Such were the Silures, under Caractacus; the 
Iceutans, under Boadicea; the Brigantes, under Cartismandua: 
but there is no instance of their acting in concert for their mutual 
defence. 

(d) Tacitus, in this place, may be said to be out of his depth. 
His notions here, as well as in the passage concerning the Suiones 
ip the Manners of the Gkrmans, section xlv. bold more of the 
ppet than the philosopher. Astronomy and geography were sci- 
ences not sufficiently cultivated in his time. Pliny endeavours 
more rationally to account for the phsnomenc^n, from the position 
of the sun at the summen solstice. In Italy, he says, the length of 
the day is fifteen hours, and in Britain seventeen; the nights in 
that island being so bright, that, when the sun at the solstice ap- 
proaches so near the earth as to become vertical, the northern re- 
gions have, by consequence, a day of six months, and in the win- 
ter a night of the same length. In Italia quindecim horas; in 
Britannia septemdecim; ubi cutale luddie noctes^ haud dubi^ re* 
pronnttunt td, qaod cogit ratio credit solstitii diebm auedente sole 
propvus verticem mundi, mbjecta terra continuos dies habere senis 
mensibus^ noctesque e dvoerso ad brumam remoto. Pliny, lib. ii. s. 
75. But long sea voyages were rarely undertaken in Pliny's 
time, and it is, therefore, no wonder that he wanted due informa- 
tion. He mentions one bold navigator, Pytheas of Marseilles, and 
upon his authority, says that at Thule, which lay six days sail 
from the northern part of Britain, tbe day and night were each of 
them six months long. The same, he adds, was said of the isle 
of Mona, which was distant from Camelodunum (Colchester) 
about two hundred miles. Quodjieriin insuld Thtde^ Pytheas Mas- 
sinensis scripsitj sex dierwn navigatione in septemtrionem a Bri- 
tanmd distar^. (itndam vero et in Mond qua distal a CamdO' 
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dttfio, Britannia oppido^ dmUr dusenlis milUbus adfirmand. Plioj, 
lib. ii.8.75. lithe Thul^ofPytbeas was Greenland or Zembla, what 
is said of the length of dajs and nights in those islands may be 
admitted; but same could not be the case in Britain, or any Bri- 
tish island. Tne Orkneys lie in latitude 60, or thereabouts; and ia 
the summer, their day is not much more than eighteen houre long. 
But neither Pliny, nor Tacitus, had a just idea of the figure of the 
earth, and the vicissitudes of seasons occasioned by the annual 
motion round the sun. The discovery was reserved for the ge- 
nius of Sir Isaac Newton. Without being a voyager or traveller, 
that sublime philosopher founded his calculations on mathemati- 
cal and scientific principles.^As Fontenelle observes, he ascertain- 
ed the true figure of the earth without stirring out of bis elbow- 
chair. The experiments of Maupertuis, and his associates, wbo 
in the years 1735 and 1736 measured a degree in Lapland, serv- 
ed to confirm Newton's doctrine; and, from that time, the length 
of days and nights in all parts of the globe has been scientifically 
known. Mathematicians have informed us, that the degrees of 
longitude are not, like those of latitude, always equal, but dimiii- 
ish in proportion as the meridians contract in their approach to the 
Pole, as may be seen in the common tables, showing the number 
of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of 
latitude from the Equator to the Pole. In consequence of this 
knowledge, and the position of the earth in every part of its orbit, 
astronomers have laid down their tables of the various climates 
between the equator and the extremity of the north. They have 
enumerated thirty climates: in the first twenty-four, which termi- 
nate between the latitudes 66 and 67, the days increase by half- 
^ hours; and in the remaining six, by months. At ISpitzbergen, or 
East Greenland, the day lasts five months, and six at the Pole. Pom- 
ponius Mela talks of TAtiZ, but he did not know where ta place 
his island, so as to account for the length of days, which he has 
described. He says that Thvle lies opposite to the coast of the 
Bdg(By and there the nights are dark in winter, but at the sum- 
mer solstice there is no night at all. Thiie Bdgamm UUcri 
nppoBtia est: in ed noctes per hytmenC^ibsewnz; per uiUlitiian 
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nuUm. Lib. Hi. cap. 6. But that length of days could only hap- 
pen in the more northern latitudes. When Tacitus says, that 
the nights, at the extremity of Britain, are so luminous, that 
the interval betireen the close and the return of day can scarce 
be distinguished, this may perhaps, be admitted; since Lord 
Mulgrave, in an accurate account of his Voyage to the North- 
ern Seas, performed in the year 1773, says that on the 12th of 
June (latitude 5(>: S8) it was then light enough all night to read 
upon deck. On the 29th of the same month (latitude 77: 69) the 
adjacent coast, covered with snow and ice, would have suggested 
the idea of perpetual winter, bad not the mildness of the weather, 
bright sunshine, and constant day light, given a cheerfulness and 
novelty to the whole of that striking and romantic scene. In the 
month of August (latitude 80, or thereabouts) his lordship ob- 
served, that, during the whole time of his being in those latitudes, 
he never found, (though Martin has said otherwise) that the sun 
at midnight in appearance resembled the moon. His lordship 
adds, that he saw no difference, in clear weather, between the 
sun at midnight and any other time, but what arose from a differ- 
ent degree of altitude; the brightness of the light appearing there, 
as well as elsewhere, to depend on the obliquity of his rays. See 
the Voyage^ p. 71. 

(e) When Tacitus endeavours to assign a reason for the short 
interval between day and night, and says, that the extreme and flat 
parts of the earthy easting a low shadow^ do not ekvaie the dark^ 
new, and night faUs beneath the sky and the slars^ it is impossible 
to strike out any thing like sense from a passage so very embar- 
rassed and obscure. The reader is left to regret that a writer, of 
such acute discernment on all political and moral subjects, should 
be obliged, without any principles of astrotiomy and geography (a 
science in that age little understood), to offer a vain hypothe- 
sis for reason and sound philosophy. Tacitus, it should seem, 
thought that the earth was one extensive continued surface, and 
that night was occasioned by the sun's retiring behind high lands 
and mountains. The fnrm of th& globe, its rotation on its own 
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axis, and the various positions in its annual orbit, are mathemati* 
cal discoveries, which were not known to the R4>mans. 

(/) Mines or gold and silver, sufficient to reward the Gonqiicr- 
or, were found in Mexico and Peru; but this island never pio* 
duced a quantify to pay the invader for the destruction of the hn- 
man species. Cicero says, in one of his letters. It is well known 
that not a' single grain of silver could be found in the island. //- 
lud a^nitwn e^l, neque argetiH scrupuhan^ esse tiBum in Hid inadd. 
M *Sttic. lib. iv. epist 16. This, however, is contradicted by 
modern authorities. Camden mentions gold and silver mines in 
Cumberland, a mine of silver in Flintshire, and of gold in Scot- 
land. See Camden's Britannia^ p. 692 and 741. The sane aa* 
thor, talking of the copper mines in Cumberland, says, that veioi 
of gold and silver were found intermixed with the common ore, 
and, in the reign of Elizabeth, gave birth to a suit at law between 
the earl of Northumberland and another claimant. Doctor Bor- 
lase, in his History of Cornwall^ p. 214, relates, ^^ that so late ns 
the year 1753, several pieces of gold were found in what the mi- 
ners call stream tin; and silver is now got In considerable quantity 
from several of our lead mines.'' A curious paper conceniiDg the 
gold mines of Scotland is given by Mr. Pennant in Append. No» 
X. to his secdnd part of a Tour in Scotland in 1772. But still 
there never was gold and silver enough to be the price of victory. 
The other metals, such as iron, lead, tin^ and copper, are found in 
abundance at this day. 

( g) Suetonius imputes Caesar's invasion of Britain to his desire 
of enriching himself with the pearl found on different parts of the 
coast. Britanniam petiisse spe margaritarum. In Jul, Ccu. %. 47. 
Pliny says, .it is certain that pearls of an inferior size, att<L rather 
discoloured, are produced in Britain; since the Deified Julius 
wished it to be understood, that the breastplate which he dedicst* 
ed to Venus, in the temple of the goddess, was composed of Bri- 
tish pearl. In Britanma parvos alque decdores (imionet) nosci 
terhm est^ quaniam Diwius JuHus thoractm^ quern Vmein gmtrid 
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tuleifiplo gm Oeaicii^ ex BiHaumkiB margarUisfaetmn ttJuerii tn« 
tdUgi. PUd. lib. iz. s. 36. The pearls Diost in rtquest with the 
ancients were thoae collected in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Persia, 
and the lodian Oceao; the next in yalae were the British, tinged 
on the surface with a colour resembling gold, but, in general, of 
a dark hue, and less transparent than the Indian. Camden talks 
of pearl found in Caernarvon^ in Cumberland^ and in the British 
Sea. See hia BrUamnia^ p. 597, 690, and 758. Mr. Pennant, in 
bis Tour in Scotland, 1769, mentions a considerable pearl fishery 
out of the fresh water muscle in the vicinity of Perth, from whence 
lOfiOOl worth was sent to London from 1761 to 1769. But when 
that ingenious traveller visited Scotland; the fishery was almost 
exhausted. There is a passage in Pliny that shows the esteem in . 
whith the Oriental pearl was held at Rome. Pearls, he says, are 
im^rted in soch quantities from the Arabian Sea, thcil Rome was 
annually drained of an immoderate sum by the inhabitants of the 
East and the peninsula of India. So much do our finery and our 
Tvsmen cost us annually ! Ferwn *3rabim eiianmumfdicius mare est; 
tx tOo namqae margtmlUiM wiUiii rnvnirndque eompalalione mtOiss 
cen$ena eestertia annU amnilme India et Seresj penuisulaque itta^ 
imperio nevfro adimuni. Tanto nobis ddieim eifoe^siiMe cmsiaaaX! 
Pliny, lib. xii. s. 18. This proves what Tacitds says: When so 
much encouragement was given, the avarice of British merchants 
would not be deficient. Their pearl, therefore, was of an inferior 
sort. 

Section XIIL 

(a) Tacitus now proceeds to relate the progress of the Roman 
arms in Britain, from the first invasion of the island by Julius 
Caesar to the time when Agrtcola became commander in chief. 
This, and the preceding account, may by some be called a digres- 
sion: but, since Agricola subdued the whole island, a deseriptioa 
of the eountiy and the inhabitants is a proper introduction to so 
bright a career of glory. Julius Canar, it is well known, made two 
attempU upon this island; the first A. U. C. 699^ and the second in 
thefoltowing year. The plans which his ambition had lormed against 
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bis own countiy, did not Itave him it leisoro to cDlai^e the Roman 
empire. After aome alight aweeai, he aeama to bare bees glad to 
withdraw hia forces. There ia some troth ia what Lueaa has said: 
He showed his back to the enemy whom he sought: 

Territa qiunitis ostcndit leifa Britsaaia. 

(6) The moderation or pmdenee whieh took place ia the oomi* 
cila of Aoguatns ia well known. Content with receiving some 
petty annual tributea From Britain, that emperor did not chooso 
to iuTohre himseirin remote and dangeroua wars. It waa with him 
a mazimf that the boundarieaofthe empire ought not to be eniar* 
ged; and in his will, which after hia death was read in the ae* 
nate, he gave that adTice to his successors. See Amahj b. i: a. 
11. Augustus, says the late Mr. Hume, content with the Tictoiy 
obtained orer the libeitiea of his own country, was little ambittoua 
ct acquiring fame by foreign wars; and being apprebensiYe lest 
the same unlimited extent of dominion which had subTerted the 
republic might also overwhelm the empire, he reeommended kto 
his successors never to enlarge the territories of the Romana. Ti- 
berius, jealous of the fame which might be acquired by bis gene* 
rals, made this advice of Augustus a pretence for his inactivity. 
Hume's HiH. vol. i. p. 6. See Ammby b. i. 77. 

(e) Caligula's threatened invasion of Britain ended in an idle 
and vain parade. History has no scene of folly to compare with 
it The German expedition presented a farce to the worid, in 
which the emperor exposed himself to derision. Bb mock tri- 
umph over the Britons was a sequel to the former frolic, but still 
more absurd and ridicubus. Having written to the senate, to re- 
primand them for enjoying the pleasures of the eircus, while their 
emperor was exposing bimsdf to the greatest dangera, he drew up 
his army on the coast of Qe$mamm (now JBovIqgne); nod havings 
with great parade, disposed his WUite and other warlike engines, 
he ordered bis sddiera to gather the sea shells, and fiU their hel- 
mets and the skirts of their clothes. These, he said, were the spoils 
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of the ocean, fillo be depotited in the capital. In ateBioiy of thia 
signal victory, he erected a tower, to serve aa a ligbt^boote for ma- 
rinefs; and by letters to Rome ordered preparations to be made 
lor his triamphal entry, with special directions that it should ei- 
ceed in magnificence every thing of the kind. The fathers refused 
to comply, and for their disobedience all were devoted to destruc- 
tion; but before his bloody purpose could be executed, a conspi- 
racy was formed early in the following year, and Caligula was 
put to death, A. U. G. 794; A. D. 41 . See Suetonius^ Lift of Ca- 
UgiOa^ s. 46, 47. 

(d) The Britons, unmolested by the Romans, bad enjoyed their 
liberty near a century, when, in the reign of Claudius, the project 
of subduing the island was concerted. The most stupid of the 
emperors was destined to be the conqueror of Britain. A power* 
ful army was sent from Gaul, under the command of able officers. 
Vespasian was one of the number; and upon that occasion that of- 
fieer, as Tacitus expresses it, thomd hAmdfto the FaUs. The 
southern parts of the island being soon reduced, Claudius resolved 
to visit bis new dominions. He took possession of Camelodunum 
{Cokheater)^ received the submission of several petty kings, and 
in less than six months returned to Borne, to enjoy the splendour of 
a triumph, with the additional title of BniTAnmcus, Suetonius, 
life €f CUmdiuSf s. 17. 

SBcnoH XIV. 
(o) Aulus Plautius was commander in chief of the army sent 
by Claudius to the invasion of Britain, A. U. C. 796; A. D. 4S. 

{b) An account of Ostorius Scapula and the brilliant success of 
his arms, is given by Tacttns, 4nfiab, b. xii. s. SI to 89. He sent 
Caractacus a prisoner to Borne, A. U. C. SOS. From that time 
he went on in acaicerof victory lor several months; when* in the 
midst of a war with the Silures, he died worn out with care and 
fatigw. Camden says, that in the parish of Dinder, near Hereford^ 
An traceaof a Roman campart still tube seen, called Ovsna* 
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Hill, md 1m tuppotes the name to be derived fronil OstoriiM, 
the Roaian geoeral. Oibion's Cemdm^ p. 680. 

(e) The Romans had the precaution to eaitablish a strong post, 
well garrisoned by a body of veterans. This iras at CtmniMiOR, 
in the territory of the Trinobantes, now the county of Essex. C«* 
imibNiiim, according to Camden, was the town of Maiden: Baxter 
and other antiquarians fix it at Colchester, and that opinion is 
adopted by most of the commentators. 

(d) We read in the annals, that, as soon as the death of Osto- 
ritts Scapula was known at Rome, Claudius sent Aulus Didius to 
succeed to the command. That officer was involved in a war, in 
favour of Cartismandua against Venusius, her repudiated husband; 
and, though age and infirmity rendered him inactive, he was en- 
nbled by his officers to quell the insurrection. See «AifMifa, b. ni. 
s. 40. In this tract he is called Didius Ghillus; perhaps his name 
was Aulus Didius Gallus. 

(e) Yeranius was consul A. U. C. 808. «Aiiuib, b. xii. s. 5. 

(/) Suetonius Paulinus has been already mentioned; see this 
Tract, section v. note (a); see also .Ahfuib, b. xiv. s. 89. HiA. b. 
L s. 87. HiMt. b. ii. s. 83, 38, 60. 

(g) It is unnecessary to repeat that Mona is the isle of .Aigle- 
ssy. The channel, that separates it from Caernarvon, is so nar* 
row, that Edward I. attempted to throw a bridge over it. It was 
the asylum of the Druids, and the capital of their religious rites. 
Suetonius attacked this place, destroyed their altars, and their 
sacred groves, where they sacrificed human victims. SecAmob, 
b. xiv. s. 89 to 40. It may be necessary to observe, that the 
Mona of Cesar and Tacitus ought not to be confounded. That of 
Cesar is tht bit ofMan^ b. v. s. 13. Pliny calls it JUonapiBj b. 
iv. s. 16. Tacitus always means the isle of Anglesey. Hume ob- 
serves, that Suetonius, having destroyed the Druids, with their 
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consecrated groves, and triumphed over the religion of the Bri* 
tons, thought his future progress would be easy in reducing the 
people to subjection. Hume, Hist. vol. i. p. 8. But Paulinus could 
not stay to make himself master of the island. He was recalled 
by tbt revolt under the conduct of Bo»dicea. The final reduction 
of the isle was reserved for Agricola. See this Tract, s. 18. 

Section XV. 
(a) The general revolt of the Britons, and the massacre of the 
Romans, that followed in consequence of the discontents here 
painted forth in the strongest colours, are related at large in the 
Amabj b. xiv. s. 31 to 38. 

(6) Instead of their own kings^ whose power does not appear 
to bave been sufficiently limited, the Britons now groaned under 
the oppression of two masters; namely, the governor of the pro- 
vince, and the emperor's procurator. Dio Cassius states those 
two CQUses of the insurrection, and adds, as a further incentive, 
the avarice of Seneca. That philosopher, he says, was a well- 
practised money-lender, and, being perfectly versed in all the 
arts of usury, laid out a large sum at exorbitant interest among 
the natives of Britain. As fast as his money became due, he ha- 
rassed the province with such unrelenting* cruelty, that the dis- 
tressed inhabitants were fired with indignation. Such is the ac- 
count of an historian; but an historian with reason suspected of har- 
bouring secret malignity to the most illustrious characters in Rome. 

(e) An allusion to the fate of Varus and his legions, which hap- 
pened in the fortieth year of Augustus, A. U. C. 762; A. D. 9. 
See JMofifiers of the Germans^ s. 37, note ^d). •Snnaby b. i. sec- 
tions 58, 61, and 68. 

(d) Paulinus was then employed in the isle of Anglesey. 

Section XVI, 
(«) Boadicea was the daughter of Prasutagus, king Df the tee- 
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•he tuccccded to her Ather^ domittioiit, aid being i 
minioatly tieated by tbe BooiaM, headed the leTolt, aod in the 
' field of aetion dbttagiiiabed heneifbf her maitial tpirit. Jbmah, 
b. xiT. The reader on this oeeami, will aot fiwfet the late Mr. 
Ghnrer^t exeellent tragedj^ entitied Boadieea; a piece writtm ia 
the trae style tt dramatic poetry; frithoot the loicioos tweetaeai 
of Bowe; yet elegant^ strong, and yigorovs. If tbe last act had 
been coostmcted with ait, so as to raise expectation, and prodnce 
an nnfi>reseen catastrophe, the play ifould still retain its place in 
the theatre, inferior to Shakspeare only. 

(6) On the first intelligence of the revolt, and the dreadfid 
slaughter that folbwed, Soetonias Paulinos abandoned the isle of 
Anglesey, and showed at once his conduct and his Taloor. See 
Amab^ b. xit. s. 31 U> 38. 

(c) Petronius Turpilianus succeeded to the government of Bri- 
tain, A. U. C. 814, having just then closed the year of his con- 
sulship. Tacitus informs us, that Suetonius, having lost a few 
ships on the coast in a gale of wind, was, under that pretence, 
recalled by order of Nero. Turpilianua undertook no warlike 
enterprise, content to varnish his own inactivity with the name of 
peace. •Amnb, b. xiv. s. 39. 

(d) The account of Trebellius Maiimus, given by Tacitus in 
his History, differs a little from what b related in the passage 
before us. Being at variance with Boscius Ca&lius, an ofllcer of 
a turbulent spirit, he was obliged to fly to Yitellius for protection, 
A. U. C. 822, A. D. 69. Hist. h. i. s. 60. 

(e) Tacitus informs us that Trebellius Maximus was not gra- 
ciously received by Viteilius, who was then on his way from Ly« 
cos into Italy. Vettius Bolanus, a follower in the train of Yitel- 
lius, was appointed governor of Britain, A. U. C. 822. Hiti. b. 
ii. s. 65. We are told in this Tract, s. 8, that Agricola served in 
Britain under Bolanus, but repressed his military ardour, lest he 
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jbould appear detirout oT rising superior to his geDcral. Id the 
passage beforie us, Bolanus seems to have passed his time io iodo- 
lence; ioactive agaiost the enemy, and wHfaout authority id his 
camp. The adulatioa of Statios, cited in note (a) sect 8, must, 
therefore, appear the more surprising. It is amoug the many in* 
stances, which show that poets excel most in fiction. There is 
ftill another passage in the poem already quoted, which leaves all 
tnsrth at a distance. The poem is addressed to the son of Bolanus: 
the author asks him, ^ What a scene of glory will be foond in 
Caledonia, when an old inhabitant of that ferocious island tells 
you, here your father gave his commands; on yonder turf he 
barangued the legions! Do you see those watch-towers, and those 
sIroDg-buih forts? Tour father erected them, and drew these tines 
of eireumvallatioo. Those trophies and those darts were by him 
dedicated to the god of war. The inscriptions are still legible. 
Behold this breast-plate; your father seized it from a British 
king." 

<|aaiils CaledoniM attollet gloria campot! 
Cum tibi longxrut referct trucis incob terrc, 
Hie soettts dare jun parens; hoc cespite tumnas 
AiTari: nitidaa speculas, caateHaque longe 
Aapicis? Ille dedit. cinxitque hxc nMeniafMsA: 
Belligeris hcc dona deia, hsc tela dicavit. 
Cernia adhuc tituloat hunc ipse Tacantibus armis 
Induit; banc regi rapuit thoraca Britanno. 

Statius, Stlv. lib. r. 142. 

When we find from history, that not one word of all this is true, 
we have only to regret, that a fine poet was obliged to prostitute 
his pen. Statins gave public recitals of his poems for profit. Ju- 
venal says, 

Baud tamen inTideas vati, quem pulpita paacunt. 

JvTVMAL, aat V. 

Section XVIL 
(a) Petilius Cerealis served^ at first, in Britain, under Sneto- 
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Bias Paulinus, AmniU^ b. ziy. s. 38. He fought afterwards on 
the side of Vespasian agaiost Viullias, Htft aii. s. 59 He also 
commaDded the legions in the Lower Germany, and, after his 
victory over Civilis, the Batavian chieftain, was sent hy Vespa- 
sian to conduct the affairs of Britain, A. U. C. 883, A. D. 70. 

(ft) The Brigantes, as mentioned in a former note, inhabited 
the counties of York, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. 

(c) Julius Frontinus had the chief command in Britain, A. U. 
C. 8S6. His treatises of StnUagems in four books, and another 
concerning the aqueducts .of Rome, are said by Brotier and .La 
BkUerie^ to be still extant He was one Of the most eminent men 
of the age in which he lived; a lawyer of profound knowledge; 
a soldier formed both by theory and experience; and, above all, 
a man not more distinguished by his talents than his virtues. He 
died in the reign of Vespasian; and Pliny the consul says, he de- 
sired, by his last directions, that no monument should be raised 
to his memory, because, he said, it is a superfluous expense. Men 
will remember me, if by my conduct in life I have deserved it. 
tmpema momunaUi wptrvaeua esl. Memoria nashi dmtabU^ ti 
friid menttmiis. Pliny, lib. ix* epist 19. 

(d) The subjuption of the Silures, a fierce and obatinate 
enemy, gave the Romans quiet possession of the south of Britain. 
It will not be improper, in this place, to state in one view, and 
in regular succession, the several generals who commanded in 
Britain, from the first enterprise of Claudius, to the arrival of 
Agricola, who had the glory of subduing this island. 

A.U.C. 

1. AuIusPlautius, sent by Claudius - • - - - 796 

S. Ostorius Scapula, sent by Claudius • • - • 803 

3. Aulus Didius, by Claudius 804 

4. Quintus Vcranius, by Claudius 806 

5. Suetonius Paulinus, by Nero -•.-.• 814 

6. Petronius Turpiiianus, by Nero 815 
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?..TFebeUii»Maiiaias, by Nero •• - ... 816 

8. Vettiii& Bolanns, by Vitellius 82^ 

9. PetelitiB Cerealis, by Vespasian • - . . . 824 
10* Julius FfODtiouSy by Vespasian ..... 826 
11. Cneus Jottua Agricola^ by Vespasian - • - {B31 

Section XVUI. 

(a) Our aotbor hitherto, like a skilfnl biographer, has laid him- 
self out to prepare the theatre of war, in which Agrieola was to 
nake so conspicuous a figure. His introduction is intimately con* 
nected with the ensning narrative. From this place Agricpla be« 
comes the grand object of attention. He arrived in Britain in 
the sammer, A. U. C. 831 , A. D. 78. 

(b) The Ordovices inhabited the counties of Flint, Denbigh, 
jDaenarvon, Merioneth, and Montgomery, in North Wales. 

(c) Suetonius Paultnus had conquered Anglesey; but the insur- 
rection of the Britons, under Boadicea, did not leave him time to 
^•ecnre possession. As Agrieola learned his first rudiments of war 
vnder that commander, he was, probably, engaged ii) the first in- 
vasion of the island. Having entirely subdued the Ordoviciacs, 
be formed a resolution to retake the place which bad been snatch- 
ed out of the conqueror's hands. Mr. Pennant mentions a pass 
into the vale of Clwyd, in the parish of Llanarmon, which, 
be says, is still called JBtpfeh wSgriUe, probably from havipg been 
occupied by Agrieola in his way to the isle of Mona. The inva- 
sion by Suetonius was seventeen years before the final reduc- 
tion of the place under the conduct of Agrieola, 

(d) The elder Pliny ealls the laurel the messenger of joy and 
victory, being always affixed by the Roman generals to their let- 
ters of dispatch after success against the enemy, and also to the 
spears and javelins of the soldiers. Laurus Rcmanis pmcipue UzH* 
1MB mctarioTumque itunlia addiiur Uterisy et mSihan lancets ptlfejue. 
Pliigr, lib. zv. s. SO. - Persius, the satirist, meaning to sneer at 

rot. VI. 27 
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CaliguIa^s mock triamph ovtr the 6eniiaM« iafbmt vi Ihit Ae 
cDiperor •€&! ao aecount of his pretended vtetofy in a kmrtllcd lei- 
tcr. 

O bone, num ignorai? Mina est a Cxiare Imiiiw 
Insigitwin ob cladem Germanat pubii. 

Pbbsius, Mt Tl. 9, 48. 

Sfionos XUL 
(a) SaetooiM gives a aimilar aceeiittt of JoHai Cesar. TImI 
great commander aettker took notice of aH the faults emnimtieJ 
ky his soldierSf nor proportioned the puniskment to the Batsre 
of eveiy offence. Desertion and mutiny were objects of hta strict 
iaquiij) and were rare to meet condign ponishoient In other 
eases, he chose rather to connire, than know too much, DMdm 
nsftis o&seroaftol oomia, mfm pra modo exequebaim: fed descrf^ 
nm efsediltoiorwn ct tn^iiifitor ei putiii^ oetmnms^ i 
CttUris. Suit in JuL Vmt. s. 67. 



(6) Broticr reads ^^timmii el trUmtanm mtUumm^ and i 
stands an tncreoee rf tribuki^ Other editions hare < 
meaning the severity with which they were exacted* It msgr bo 
doubted whether the word mtcHo is ever used bj the Latin wii* 
ters for augmentation. In general it implies what is nndofstaod aft 
present by an auction, and so the word is usedby JnTooal;os«BriH 
ea quod auctio vendit. Some of the manuscripts in the Vatiew 
are said to hi^re raeacfimem, and that sense has been adopted ki 
the tjransiatioo. 

(c) La Bletterie has a note which throws great light on tUf 
whole passage, relative to the tribunes and the collectors. In the 
irst place, each province paid to the Romans a tribute of com, 
which, in general, was paid in kind. In those provinces which 
bad voluntarily submitted to the dominion of Rome, the farssev 
delivered the tenth part of his crop. This was what in modem 
phrase is called tytlie com,/rmi|etitamdectMiiMSMi» Secondly, i% 
the conquered provinces, such as Britiany the Bomans msactnd 9 
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gnm fBtstilf , fafaig the budhel at a lUted rate. Thk was caU* 
#d/riMieiihMi W^petMiMriiMi. Tbiffdij, betides those two Bdodes of 
^Iccltog, it was further espected that the inhabitants of the sev- 
4ral praviBees should furnish, at a settled price, whatsTcr was re- 
iquired for tbe use of government: this was ealkd purchased corn, 
J hm un ium emphm. Fourthly, the provinces were further charged 
irith a supplj for the use of the proconsul, or governor; bat flie 
price was arbitrary, at the will and pleasure of the ggvemor bim- 
•elf. This was not always paid in kind. A composition was 
Bade in money, and this was called com at a valuation, Jkumifiinm 
mtHauOmKL Some of the provinces belonged imnsediately to the 
ompeior; others were considered as the properly of the state, and 
were, therefore, left to the management of the senate. In the ias* ' 
peridi provinces, the tribuke was carried to the fiscus, or the es- 
chrquer of the emperor; in the senatorian provinces, the levies be- 
longed to the pnMio, and were carried into (he flrmrtum, the tren* 
nory of the senate. In the various modes' of collecting the several 
imposts, gross abuses were often practised. As soon as the htt 
mer carried in his crop, the revenue oflkers locked up his graof* 
ry, and till the tribute was discharged, allowed no access to hk 
#wn stock. He wished to have the business finally ndyosted, but 
the collector was net at leisnre. The farmer Innguisbed at the 
door of his bam, pining for the use of his own property; but that 
liberty was not granted, till with money, or an additional quan« 
lily of com, he was obliged to bribe the officer inorder le get theac- 
conot nettled. In tbb manner he bought his own, nnd was afterwards 
oompelled, at the requisition of the governor, to sell it at an Mi- 
vmr price. There was still another grievance: the farmer who 
Kved al a distance from the quarters of the iegionS| was ordered 
Id bring in his com for the use of the army, and to deliver it on 
Ac spot assigned. The length of the way, and the eipense of tho 
eooveyanee oUtged the natives to compound with the oficers, who 
liad the iniqofty to enrich themselves by this mode of plunder. 
Whoever has a mind to seethe exactions praetised by the eoMec* 
tors of the Roman revenue, will find them stated at large in Ci* 
mo> third omioD against Venrea. We Ifaem rend of an ndisl 
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whereby it was ordered, that no man sbould carry lus eon to the 
granary, till he had made bis agreement with the colleetor. The 
consequenee was, that the officer prescribed his own terns; and the 
impatience of the farmer was sure to submit. Exwihar peeidimn9 
edictxjtm repeniinum^ ne qms frumeniutn de and tottenl onleo, quam 
cum decumanopaetus esset. ScUis hoc magna vis ad inique poew^ 
cendtitn: malo entm phu dare^ qtiam nan matwrt tx wtd uMen Jfn 
Verrem^ lib. iii. num. 36, S7. To state all the iniquities of tbe 
officers would lead to a great length. They are painted forth ia 
glaring colours by tbe Roman orator; and if the collectors in T«- 
citus^s time did not improve upon the example left by Yerres, these 
can be no doubt but they practised all the iniquities of that noti>- 
rious plunderer. 

SccnoR XX. 
(a) This was tbe second summer after Agricola arrived in Bri- 
tain, A. U. C. 882, A. D. 79. Vespasian died this year on tbe 
S4th of June: Agricola, from that time, continued to command in 
Britain during the reign of Titus. 

(6)^Many vestiges of Roman camps are still to be seen in va- 
rious parts of England. Two, which were probably raised by 
Agricola, will be mentioned in the next note. 

(c) Agricola, as appears from all circumstances, marched his 
army from Anglesey, which had surrendered to his arms, through 
North Wales, on his way to Caledonia. Tacitus does not direct- 
ly say what road he pursued. This, however, is made sufficient- 
ly clear by Gk>rdon in his Iti$ierarium Septenirimiaky or his Jour- 
ney through n^t parts of Scotland. He shows, in the first place, 
that the march in the second summer was as far as tbe Frith of 
Edinburgh, as it corresponds with his penetrating as far as the 
Tay in the third campaign. This is rendered still more evident 
by the sestuaries, or wide mouths of rivers, at the flood resembling 
arms of the sea, which Agricola passed after sounding the fordable 
places. Those friths Gordon obserres, must be the Decy near 
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Cbeiiar, tbe arm of the lea near liverpool, RSMe^ and fhe Sol- 
iotooy Fritk, there being no other friths between •di^teey and 
SeaiUmd. Gordon prodnees another reason to prove that the march 
was on the western side of England, namely, the encampments, 
the vestiges of which are still to be seen inthe county of Annan- 
dale, and the neighbouring counties; the first at a place called 
Bwmswfrk HStj near the road from Carluk to Moffat; the se« 
cond, about a quarter of a mile from the kirk of MiddUby^ on the 
duke of Qoeensbury^s estate. These two camps are accurately de^* 
acribed by Gordon; and from all these vesliges of Roman works 
he infers, that Agricola^s march was through the valley ^Dum^ 
fiia^ every other road being impracticable for an army. The rea- 
der is referred to Gordon's elaborate argument, which he will 
find in -the Itinerary, chap ii. That learned antiquarian has the 
merit of explaining what the laconic manner of Tacitus has left 
in some obscurity. His judicious observations will show that the 
march of the Roman army was through LcmeoBhire^ Weiimon* 
land, and CWnkrlond, into AmanddU in Scotland, and thence 
as far as Edmburf^; and that the whole country, as far as the 
isthmus between the friths of Ftnih and Clyde, was awed and 
held in check, during the following winter, by the victorious arms 
of a general, who made such a rapid progress, and disponed his 
forts and garrisons with so much judgment, that the enemy found 
them impregnable. Gordon assures us, that on the neck of land 
which separates the Forth and the Clyde, there are more remains 
of Roman works than in any other part of Scotland. 

Section XXL 
(a) Gordon, in his Itinerary, has described the remaining ves- 
tiges of a number of forts on the isthmus between the Forth ana 
the Clyde, and also^f a town, called Comelon, which, he sayi^ 
is evidently a Roman work;,the ruins of ancient houses are still 
to be seen. His third chapter is an elaborate dissertation on a Ro- 
man temple, now called Arthur's Oon, or Oven, near the Forth; 
which, he contends, was built by Agricola, during the winter af- 
ter his second campaign in Scotland. Hector Boethius is of opi- 
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•ion. Hat tbb imimI edifice was built bjr YeepeiiaB, vriMi fc» 
eerved io Britain; and that Aulas Piaatios died in the town of Car 
mdon in Scotland, wbicb be calls Camdodmum. Baebanan et« 
plodes tbis opinion, and, upon tbe best conjecture be conid fora^ 
concludes tbat Jkthm^s (kn was a structure dedicated Io tbe go4 
Termbmt. But tbe conjectures of antiquarians, often ingenious, are 
toe olten uncertain. It must, boweyer, be said, amidst tbis clasb 
of opinions, tbat Gordon seems to bavr probability on bis side, es» 
peciallj as we find in Tacitus, tbat Agricola, to allure the people 
fiom their barbarous manners, taught them to build houses, when 
they might begin to taste the pleasures of civilination. The slate 
of man in suYage life, and the policy of softening the uncultivated 
mind by tbe introduction of liberal arts, is finely touched by Ci^ 
eero in bis oration for Seitios; end Plutarch says, that the gioiy 
of Alexander did not consist in a number of camels loaded with 
pAi; be either persuaded or compelled the savage tribes of Asia to 
onke in society, and live under tbe protection of laws; tbat was 
his true glory; and those who escaped his conquering sword« wert 
not so happy as the vanquished Tuere was nothing to reclaim (be 
fimner from barbarity; and tbe latter, even against their will, wcff 
tamed and polished. 

(b) La Bletterie, in his note on this passage, is alarmed (or the 
honour of his country. He doubts whether Agricola was a compe- 
tent judge; in all events he appeals from tbe sentence. He wishes, 
however, that the palm of genius may be contended for by both 
nations; and that tbe rivalsbip between them, which has produc- 
ed tragic events and scenes of Mood, may, for the future, be chang- 
ed into a literary contest, to^ enlighten the rest of Europe with 
sound philosophy, not with vain metaphysics, which, under tbe 
specious pretence of thinking profoundly, tend to nothing but tbe 
subversion of government and religion. La Bletterie does not dis- 
guise bis national partiality: he will have it that learning passed 
from France into this country. In support of his position, hO 
quotes the tiireadbare verse; 

Osiris esusidicos docuit fiteands BritsmiesL 
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Aiotier U abore the littleness of national prejadiee. He sajs, it 
if wonderrai that Agricola, in rude and sayage times, should bo 
able to feretel the genius of a eountrj, which has since produced 
Bacon. Milton, and Newton, not to mention others of great and 
illastrious talents. 

SccnoN XXII. 
{a) Agricola^s third year was A. U. C. 833; A. D. 80. 

(b) The river Toy issues o«t of Laeh-Toy io BrtaAdbm, and 
nianing south-east, passes the town of Perth, and faUa into the 
Qerman ocean at Dundee, where it ia called the Frith of Tay* 
Agricola^B conquests were, of coarse, in Fifeshire and in Perth- 
shire- 

. (e) The principal fort built by Agricola was at Ardoch in Pertln 
ibire, situated so as to command the entrances into two yalleya, 
StraikaUan and StraUuanu A description and plan of its remains^ 
still in good preservation, are given by Mr. Pennant in his Tour 
in Seotkmdy 1772, part ii. p. 101. This foH, commanding two 
eitensiye valleys, seems to prove what Tacitus says, viz. that no 
general showed greater skill in the choice of advantageous situa- 
tions. 

SEcnoN XXIII. 

(a) Agricola's fourth campaign was A. U. C. 834, A. D. 81. 
Titus died this year, on the thirteenth of September, in the for* 
tj-first year of his age; having merited, in a short reign of littk 
more than two years, the love of the Roman people, and the ap- 
plause of posterity. From the death of that lamented emperor^ 
Agricola wasfaOen on evil day$. He stiH pursued his conquests in 
Britain; but his virtues and his fame in arms rendered him obnoxi- 
ous to the jealousy of Domitian, who beheld rising merit with a 
malignant eye. 

(b) Ghta or CZote, and Bodotria^ were the names given by 
Plolemy to those famous ssstuaries, or arms of the set. The CZolu 

« ia now callad Clyde^ which rises in ^tmMdaU^ and, after • wide 
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tircUi^, falls into the gulf of Dumbarton, on the westero side of 
Scotland, opposite to the isle of Bute. The Bodctria of Ftolemj 
b the river Forth, which rises in Monteilhy and, after describii^ 
a number of beautiful meanders, discharges itself, near Edin- 
burgh, into an arm of the German Sea, called the FriihefFordk 

(c) The space between the Frith of Forth and thjs Cljde is 
not more than thirty miles over. Gordon's Itinerary gives a de- 
scription of the ruins of a number of forts in a regular chain, with- 
in a small distance from each other, beginning at DombartoBf 
and thence eastward to Arthur's Oven near the Frith of Forth. 
See the livMrary, p. SO, 21. 

(d) By means of these well-situated add well-garrisoned sta- 
tions, the Caledonians were confined, in that northern paK of the 
island, as it were in a peninsula* On the same neck of land, Lol- 
lius Urbicus, governor of Britain in the reign of Antonius .Pins, 
erected a wall or rampart, extending from Old Kirkpatricif, on the 
Clyde, to the borders of the Forth; a space of thirty miles, defended 
by a chain of forts, all supposed to have been built on the site 
chosen by Agricola, Some vestiges of the wall are still to be seen. 
It is usually called Graham's Dike. Guthrie, in his Gcograpbical 
Grammar, says, one of the greatest improvements for inland na- 
yigation is now (1771) carrying on, at a considerable expense, by 
a society of public-spirited gentlemen, for the purpose of joining 
the rivers Forth and Clyde; by which a communication will be 
opened between the east and west seas, to the immense advantage 
of the whole kingdom, as mast be evident to every person who 
shall throw his eye upon the map of Scotland. Ckograpkical 
Oramfnar^ 4to edit 

Section XXIV. 
{d) Agricola's fifth campaign was in the summer A. U. C. 835^ 
A. D. 82. 

{b) We are now to see Agricola penetrating further into North 
firitain; but the laconic style of the author does not distinctly 
tcjl us on vffaieh side of the country the attempt was made. From 
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the sequel, however, it is clear, that bayiog driven the Caledo- 
niaos beyond the isthmua between the Cljde and the Forth as it 
were into another island, the Roman general was determined to 
march against the nations to the north of the Clyde, in order to 
spread a general alarm, and make an impression on the west side 
or the country. For that purpose, Tacitus says, he crossed the 
iBstuaij, meaning the gulf o[ Dumbarton. The ccAnmentators 
are much divided about the construction of the words, nave primd 
iramgnuus; he sailed in the first ship. Some of them will have 
it, that he embarked in the first ship of his fleet: but we have no 
account of a fleet in readiness for this expedition. The transla- 
tion, therefore, has adopted the most natural and obvious sense. 
Agricola crossed the estuary of the Clyde, in the first Roman ves- 
sel that was ever seen in those parts. His army, in the mean 
time, marched over the isthmus, probably near Dumbarton, and, 
making a rapid progress through Argyleshire, advanced to the sea- 
coast opposite to Ireland. It appears in the following section, 
thst Agricola had no fleet till he ordered ships to be got in readi- 
ness for his siith campaign. 

(c) The terms in which La Bletterie expresses himself in his 
notes on this section, one might imagine were dictated in the heat 
of the late contest between Ireland and Great Britain. The French 
author says, ^^ Ireland has more harbours and more convenient 
ports than any other country in Europe. England has but a small 
number. Ireland, if she could shake off* the British yoke, and 
form an independent state, would ruin the British commerce; 
but, to her misfortune, England is too well convinced of this 
truth.'^ The ruin of Brjtain would undoubtedly be agreeable to 
a French patriot; but the man who in his heart is a friend to both 
countries, may be allowed to express his wish, that, upon proper 
terms, both islands may be always united in interest. The combined 
valour of the two kingdoms will be, at all times, an overmatch for 
the maritime powers of Europe. Some of the historians of Ire- 
land seem to be much ofiended with Tacitus, on account of the 
opinion here advanced; namely, that one legion, with a body of 
auxiliaries, would be sufficient for the conquest of Ireland; and 

VOL. VI. 88 
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perhaps they are right. Courage has been, io ereiy age, the dis- 
tinguisbingquaiity of that country. The* Roman general would 
have found a people no less frtrce and indrpendent than the Ca- 
ledonians; and it is probable^ that^ among the chieftains, there 
would have been many a Galgacus to stand forth io the cause 
of liberty. 

Section XXV. 

(a) Agrieola's sixth campaign was A. U. C. 836, A. D. 8S; 
the second year of Domitian's reign. 

(b) Agricola, in the third year of his expeditions, had pene- 
trated, north of the Forth, as far as the Frith of Tay (see sectioD 
xxii ); hut we are told by Tantus, that the country was overrun, 
not conquered; nor was it sufficiently explored. And we find, that 
Agricola, dreading an insurrection of all the nations beyon<t the 
Frith of Forth, judged it right to man a fleet, in order to search 
the coasts and countries on the eastern side of Caledonia. Gror- 
don, in his Itinerarv, is of opinion, since no mention is made in 
the text of the return of those ships, that, after their survey of 
the coast, they remained either in some road or harbour in Fife- 
shire/or within the Frith of Tay, being the most conimodioos 
shelter from tempestuous weather. The war was now carried on 
in the counties of Fife, Petth^ and Angus, if not farther. 

(c) Traces of these forts and castles are still extant in Fijt' 
shire, Perth, and Slraiheam. 

Section XXVI, 
(a) This battle, Gordon the antiquarian thinks, was fought ia 
the county of Fife; and he draws his conclusion from the appear- 
ance of a Roman camp still to be seen at a place called LocA- 
Ore, about two miles from fjKh-Leven. The form of this camp, 
Gordon says, is nearest to a square, but in many. parts so levelled 
and defaced, that he could not make a pertect draught of it. To 
^he south of this camp there is a large morass, in which are daily 
dug up (be roots of different trees, in such abundaoce as serves tt 
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show that it was formerly a great wood; which renders it highly 
probable that the ninth legion was attacked in that very camp, 
aioce Tacitus teHs us, that if tiie hogs and woods had not co- 
vered the fligtit of the Caledonians, the victory obtained by the 
Romans would have ended the war. We are further told, that 
near thts place there is a small village, called the Blair; a word^ 
in the old language, signifying loctts jnigiuB, the spot where a bat* 
tie was fought. See Grordon's Itinerary, p. 36. 

(b) There were four gates to a Roman camp; one on each side 
of the circumference, accessible for the use of the baggage hor- 
ses, and wide in case of a sally. Tiie gttes had their distinct 
names; PrcUoria^ Decumanay Dextra^ and Sinistra. 

(c) The marshes and forests that protected the Caledonian! 
were, most probably, Loch-Ijcven^ and the woods that grew 
around it, as mentioned in this section, note (a). 

Section XXVII. 
(«) All public resolutions were formed, among barbarians, at 
their carousing festivals in religious groves* It was in this man- 
ner that CiviLis drew the Biitavians and the Germans into n 
league against the Romans. See Tacitus, Hist. iv« 8« 14* 

Section XXVIII. 
(a) The Usipians inhabited the Duchy of Cleves, and other, 
parts of Germany. See the JIfannsrs <^the Germans^ s. mii«. 
note (a). 

(fr) The Manipuli were companies of foot, as the T^emuB were 
of the cavalry. A cohort consisted of sixty companies, ten in each, 
amounting in the whole to six hundred men. Each cohort was 
commanded by a centurion. Roman soldiers wre int rmixed 
with the Usipians, in order to instruct a body of auxiliaries in the 
art of war. 

(c) Tacitus has not mentioned the place from wliich these dar* 
ing ndventurers put to sea. Dto relates the same enterprise, btt( 
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he also omits the port from which the voyage began. Ail wc leani 
from that author, or rather from the abridgment of Xiphiun, is, 
that certain soldiers, who had mutinied against their ceDtuiioni^ 
and put them to death, seixed a vessel, and sailing, at the iiier^ 
pf the winds and waves, along the western part of the islaad, 
landed, against their design, upon the coast, near one of the campi 
which the Romans had in the country. See Manning's Dion Cas- 
sias, V. ii. p. 62. Tacitus had an opportunity of being infoimcd 
by Agricola, his father-in-law; and his account is, therefore, more 
circumstantial. From both historians it m^y be fairly collected, 
that the outset of this desperate voyage was either from some port 
in Galloway, or from Gantire in Argyleshire, where Agricola had 
stationed his garrisons. The deserters, in the course of their 
voyage, landed at various places, and suffered by famine and other 
disasters, till they reached the eastern coast, where, and where 
only, tfie Romans were stationed in different encampments. 

(c) The adventurers, as stated in the last note, having either 
sailed northward of the Orcades, or through PenJAand PrU^ 
which divides those islands from the extremity of Scotland, reach- 
ed the German Ocean; and thence, through want of skill in navi- 
gation, or driven by tempestuous weather, arrived at length in 
the Baltic {Mart 5tievicttm), and landed on the coast of the Sne- 
vians. Being considered as freebooters and pirates, their stwj 
gained no friends. The boldness of their enterprise found no ad- 
mirers, aid their sufferings excited no compassion. They were 
seized, first by the Suevi, between the Vuivia and the ESbt. 
Those who escaped the Suevians, fell into the hands of the Fri- 
sians, between the Amisia (the Ems) and the Rhine. Being sold 
to slavery, many of them made their way to the Roman settle- 
ments on the west side of the Rhine, and there related their pe- 
rils by sea and land. 

It will not be altogether foreign to the purpose, and perhaps not 
unwelcome to the reader, if we observe, that, prior to the adven- 
ture of the Usipians, there was, in a former age, another enters 
prise, still more extraordinary. Pliny the elder relates the fact. 
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after Coroeliiis Nepos, who, in his account of a voyage to the 
North, says, that in the coDsuhhip of Quintus Metellas Celer, 
and Loctus Afranius (A. U. C. 694, before Christ 60), certaia 
Indians, who had embarked on a eommercial voyage, were cast 
away on the coast of Oermany, and given as a present, by the 
king of the Saevians, to Metellos, who was at that time procon- 
sular governor of GauL Corneltus Mpoa de septemlrumali dr^ 
cuUu traditj Qnnmio MeUUo Cderi, Lam Aframi tn cofutdoAft 
eoO^ce, ud tmn GaUim pr oconstdt, Indoe a rege Stmarwn dcno 
datoiy qui ex MUd eammercii canud tumganies^ kmpesta^Ums etsent 
in Oermaniam abnpiL Piiny, lib. ii. s. 67. The work of Cornelius 
Nepos has not come down to us; and Pliny, as it seems, has 
abridged too much. The whple tract would have furnished a 
considerable event in the history of navigation. At present, we 
are left to conjecture, whedier the Indian adventurers sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, through the Atlantic Ocean, and 
thence into the Northern Seas; or whether they made a voyage 
still more extraordinary, by passing the island of Japany the coast 
of Siberia, KamehaUka, ZemUa in the Frozen Ocean, and thence 
round Lapland and JVbriMiy, either into the Baltic or the German 
Ocean. In the former case, the passage from the East Indies 
was actually known long before the discovery by the Portuguese 
in the year 1497. In the second case, if they sailed along the 
coast of China and ITamchotsfca, the north-east passage, hitheito 
attempted in vain, was explored many centuries ago. 

It may be proper to mention, that about the year 1770, a set of 
navigators from Japan were driven by tempestuous weather to the 
Dorlhem coast of Siberia, and having landed at KamduUdca, wero 
conveyed to Petersburg, and there received by the Empress of 
Russia with the greatest humanity. 

(d) This was the summer in the year of Rome 837, A. D. 84, 
when Agricola opened his seventh campaign. 

Section XXIX. 
(a) To ascertain the spot where the JIfons Grrompfus or Oram" 
fian Hm stands, Gordon observes in his Itinerary, has employed 
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the anfiqnaries both or England and Scotland. Camden, and 
of the English, in their commentaries on this passage, fix it at a 
place called GranUbain; bat where that is, Gordon savs, he could 
not discover. The Scotch antiquaries, he observes, are much 
divided; some contending for the shire of •Aigttf, others for the 
BUnir of Athol in PeHliMrt^ or Jtrdotk in SiraihaUan, Afler ex- 
amining those different propositions, (Gordon gives bis opinion, 
that the Mom ChranipiuB, mentioned bj Tacitus, is in Slratheamy 
baif a mile south of the Kirk of Cmnerie, His reasons, aa well 
as they can be condensed in this note, are as fotloiv: — In the 
first place, there is in Scotland a most remarkable ridge of monn« 
tains, called the Grampian Hills, which divide the HU^hlandi 
from the Ijnclands; reaching from Dumbarton on the Frith of 
Clyde as far as Aberdeen on the German Ocean. The Jlfons 
GrampiMU in question is undoubtedly one of those Grampian hills; 
and that it was near the Kirk of Comerif^ Gordon thinks evident 
from the following facts. Near ComerU he found a large extend- 
ed plain, about a mile in breadth, and several miles in length; and 
on one part of the plain, a noble square Roman encampment, di- 
tided into two partitions, each surrounded with two aggeresy or 
ramparts, and between them a lai^e /o^sa, or ditch, with four 
distinct entrances into the camp, analogous to those described by 
Josephus, when the Romans laid siege to Jerusalem. Gordon 
adds, that he calculated the number of men contained in the 
aouthmost camp, according to the allowance of ground made by 
Folybius for each foot-soldier, and was agreeably surprised to find 
it contained the precise number which Tacitus says (sect, xxxv.) 
Agricola had under his command at the Battle of Mans Oram- 
|rftM, viz. 8000 auxiliaries; and in the other square, exactly 3000 
horse. The plain is directly at the foot of the Grampian kHb; 
and there are the coUes^ or rising grounds, on which the Caledo- 
nians were placed before the battle. Nor is it difficult, on view* 
ing this ground, to guess at the place where the cotfinarii^ or chari- 
oteers, wheeled about. Gordon adds one argument more, which 
he thinks decisive: the moor, on which the camp stands, is called 
to this day GaUachanj or Galgachanj Rosa-moor; not that Gel* 
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gaeni8 constructed the camp, but here he engaged Agricola's armj; 
for virhich reason bis name is left on the place. See Grordoti's 
limeraryy p. 39 and 40.<- It must not be dissembled, that Mr. 
Pennant, a very ingenious and entertaining traveller, has latelj 
visited the same ground, and has given his reasons for dissenting 
from Mr. Gordon, What that gentleman advances must alivajs 
merit attention. The camp, he says, which Gordon has described, 
lies between the river Eam^ and the little stream called the /^ 
duly on a plain too contracted for such a number of combatants 
as Tacitus says there was. to form and act in, or for their chari* 
oteers or cavalry to scour the field. He admits that there are se* 
Tcral small hills near the greater, where the Britons might have 
ranged themselves before the battle. But the distance from the 
sea is, with Mr. Pennant, an insuperable argument against this 
being the spot; as we ^re expressly informed, that Agricola sent 
his fleet before, in order to distract and divide the enemy; and 
that he himself marched with his army, till he arrived at tho 
Grampian mountain, where tie found the Caledonians drawn up 
in force. Mr. Pennant says, from the whole account givea 
by Tacitus, it should be supposed that the action was fought in 
an open countrv, at the foot of certain hills, not in a little plain 
amidst dt files, as the valleys about Camerie consist of. Pennant's 
7bur, 1*772, part ii p. 96. It is not the design of this note te 
decide between these two opposite opinions; but, upon due con* 
«ideration, it may be found that Mr. Pennant^s arguments are far 
from being conclusive. The place, however, for a fair invest!* 
gation will be, when Tacitus draws up both armies in order of 
battle. We shall then be able to form a more exact idea of the 
spot; and, perhaps, we shall have reason to accede to Gordon's 
opinion. See sect. xxxv. and note (a). 

(6) In the chronicle of the kings of Scotland, Galgacus is call- 
ed Gcddus; of which name, and its etymology, Gordon gives the 
foUowrng accounti—^GoIgocus was latinised by the Romans from 
two Highland appellations, viz. Oald and Cachach; the firsti 
Galdj being the proper naine, and tlic second an adjection to it| 
from the battles he had fought; it signifies the same as praiioniB; 
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Gold thefighier qf battles; which kind ofoiek-ntiDe is still ia we 
among the Highlanders. Thus the late Viscount Ihmdee was, 
by the Highlanders that follovired him, called JMa jD»-JVki- 
Cachy Eladc-haired John uho fighU Ae boOles: and in like naa- 
ner John Duke of Argyle was known among the Highlanders hj 
the name of John iZoy-JWni-Cocft, Rtd-kairedMm tBkof^Us Ik 
baiUes. Gordon^s livneTOfy^ p. 40. In the speech ascribed to thb 
gallant chieftain, we have a striking picture of Roman oppreanoD. 
The various arts of those ambitious conquerors, and the Ticca of 
their government in the several provinces of the empire, are paiat- 
ed forth in glaring colours. The art of compressing ia pathetic 
language, with precision and enei^, all the topics that caa in- 
spire the heart of man with a geaerons love of liberty, is here 
displayed in full perfection. It may indeed be doubted, whether 
Odgacas spoke what Tacitus has put into his mouth; but that he 
harangued his men is highly probable. In those days no battle 
was fought without a speech from the general, to rouse and aM- 
mate the valour of his army. We see the same custom amoag 
the ancient Germans, and we find it among the savages of Ame- 
rica. In our times few or no speeches are made at the head of 
the line. The modem general has no occasion to be an orator: 
his artillery speaks for him. But since it is likely that Go^gacat 
addressed his men, that probability is ground sufficient for the 
historian; and Odgaciu^ then upon the point of a decisive actioa, 
when all that was dear to him depended on the event, may be 
fairly allowed to have addressed his men in substance at least, if 
not in the manner here represented. The ferocity of a savage, 
whose bosom glowed with the love of liberty, gives warmth aad 
spirit to the whole speech. Neither the Greek nor Roman page 
has any thing to compare with it. The critics have admired the 
speech of Porus to Aleiander; but, excellent at it is, it shriab 
and fades away before the Caledonian orator. Even the speech 
of Agricola, which follows immediately alter it, is tame and fee- 
ble, when opposed to the ardour, the impetuosity, and the vdie- 
mence of the British chief. We see Tacitus exerting all his art to 
decorate the character of his father-in-law: but be had neither 
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the same ?eiii orseDtiment, nor the same generous love or liber- 
ty, to support the cause of an ambitious conqueror. In the ha- 
rangue of OaigacuSy the pleasure or the reader springs firom two 
principles: he admires the enthusiasm of the brave Caledonian, 
and at the same time applauds the noble historian, who draws up 
a charge against the tjranny of his own countiymen, and gene- 
rously lists on the side of liberty. 

Section XXXI. 

(a) The Trinobantes, or the people of Essex, joined the Iceni- 
ans in the grand revolt under Boadicea. See this Tract, sect. xvi. 
and Jlnnak^ b. xiv. s. 31. 

(b) This passage has occasioned much controversy among the 
commentators; but those gentlemen are often ingenious to no end 
but to perplex themselves. The text is susceptible of an easy and 
obvious construction; and it is this: we have been hitherto un- 
subdued, and therefore we are not now to taste of liberty for the 
first time; we have always enjoyed our rights; let us preserve 
them by our valour. 

Section XXXII. 
(a) In consequence of the military system of the Romans, the 
soldiers remained in a state of celibacy. Dio tells us, that the em- 
peror Claudius, to relieve them from the strict severity of the 
laws, allowed them all the rights and privileges annexed to the 
married state. Severus owed the imperial dignity to the legions; 
and to mark his gratitude, gave them leave to marry, and, by that 
and other indulgences, relaxed, and well nigh ruined, the disci- 
pline of the army. Before that time, a Roman camp had no place 
of accommodation for women. See, in Duncan's Caesar, a dis- 
sertation on the Roman art of war. That the Germans and other 
barbarians^ere inflamed with uncommon ardour by tbeir women 
in the field of battle, has appeared in various instances throughout 
the Annals and History of Tacitus. 

(fr) The conquered provinces furnished auxiliaries, and the le- 
gions were often recruited by levies raised in distant parts of the 
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empire. TbcMe wAdien were not interested in the etaseof Bone: 
tiieir natire country was in different and remote places. 

(c) The good sense, no less than the spirit, of the Cakdonias 
warrior is sern in this remark. Livy has a similar passage. The 
plume and crest of the enemy can inflict no wound; the BbuB^ 
javelin can pierce the painted shield; and the ranks of irar^ that 
display their glittering mantles, when attacked sword in baod, are 
soon discoloured with blood. Mbn ckristas mbierajaeere^ ti per 
pkta atque aurata scuta trantire Romanum piium; et eandare tmr 
fiicarumffdginUm actem, ubi resferro geratUTj cruentari. livjj lib. 
X. s. 39. 

(d) The Usipians were auxiliaries from Oermany, engaged im 
the quarrels of Rome; but not feeling themselves interested iotbe 
cause, they determined to return to their own country, and with 
that design, committed themselves to the mercy of the winds aad 
waves. See this Tract, s. 28. - 

Section XXXIIL 

(a) There is here a small mistake, the error perhaps of tiie 
copyist; as this, in fact, was Agricola's seventh campaign. la Ae 
speech that follows, the reader will see the colours of rhetoric em* 
ployed, to flatter the soldicr^s pride, and decorate the lust of do- 
minion with specious and seducing appearances. 

(b) Under all former commanders, the scene of action was to 
that part of Britain called England. Statins, indeed, using his 
poetical licence, carries Bolanus as far as ThmU^ and crowns his 
hero with laurels in the Highlands of Scotland. See sect viiL 
note (a), and xvi. note (e). But Agricola was the first Romaa 
general that carried his victorious arms into Caledonia, and re* 
duced that whole country as far as the Frith of Toy. 

(c) Livy has a similar sentiment. The soldiers, he says, fixed 
their eyes on'their arras and the swords in their bands, which thef 
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considered as tbear only hope. Arma tantumfefrumqut in ilexim, 
mbd uioM Tiiiqma$ $pti jimb, uUnrntes. Lib. v. s. 42. 

Sectioiv XXXIV. 
(•) An aceovnt of this attack, in which the legion, if Agricoit 
iMid not arrived io time, would probably have been cut to pieceS| 
is given in this Tract, sect nvi. 

(jk) Anius Plantius undertook his expedition into Britain, A« 
U. C. 796. From that time to the battle now impendiog, one or 
two and forty years had elapsed; Agricola did not think an exact 
statement necessary; he was speaking to the passions, and there- 
fiHTCi used an oratorical amplification. 

Section XXXV. 
(a) We are now on the point of a great and decisive action* 
The motives that incite both armies have been displayed with 
energy. On one side, the liberty of a people is depending; on the 
other, the. fate of the Roman army. The order in which the com- 
batants were drawn up, is now presented to us, but with the usu- 
al brevity of Tacitus. All this preparation keeps the reader in 
sospense, and fills the mind with expectation. As Britons we feel 
for our ancestors, and as scholars we are dazzled by the glory of 
the Boman name. We have now before us the preparation for the 
sweOtiig scene. The main body of the Caledonians took post on the 
acclivity of the Grampian mount; their advanced lines stood at 
the foot of the hill, and the ranks rose one above another, in re- 
gular order, to the summit. The charioteers and horsemen ad- 
vanced on the open plain, and rushed to and fro with wild veloci- 
ty. On the side of the Romans, the order of battle iva/ as fol- 
lows: — Eight thousand auxiliaries formed the centre; the cavalry, 
amounting to three thousand, took post in the wings: the legions 
were stationed in the rear, near the entrenchments, to act as oc- 
casion required, as a body of reserve; and, that the enemy might 
not be able to make an impression on the flank, the front lines of 
the army were extended to a considerable length. BroticTi in his 
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Dote on tliU passage, adds, that tbe spot where the battle was 
fought, was in Stralkeam^ near the Kirk rf Cmnerie: for tiiis he 
relies on the authority of Gordon. The camp, described in two 
divisions, one for the auxiliaries, and the other for tbe cavairj (see 
sect. xxix. note a), appears to him to be a circumstance of great 
weight, as indeed it roust to every one who considers that the Ro* 
mans seldom or never came to action till they had, in some con- 
venient place, formed a camp, and thrown up their entrenchments, 
to secure their retreat There were besides, as appears in Gor- 
don's Itinerary, other camps in the adjacent country, from which 
Agricola drew together the main strength of bis army. Mr. Pen- 
nant observes, that, according to Tacitus, the Caledonians were 
above thirty thousand strong, and could not act with effect in close 
tnd narrow defiles. See sect. xxix. note (a). But, as it should 
seem, the spot was chosen by Galgacus, with a view to draw the 
Romans into a contracted plain, and then pour down upon them 
from the high grounds, and the Grampian hill. On the other hand 
Agricola, who is celebrated for skill in choosing his ground) might 
also prefer a place where thirty thousand men could not at once 
attack an inferior army. In this it appears that he succeeded. We 
are told, that the enormous swords of the Calettonians were unfit 
for an engagement in a confined space; in arcto ptignam non toU" 
TobatU: and afterwards, when the charioteers rushed into the heat 
of the action, they were soon entangled among the ineqalities of 
the ground ; tncefuoitfritf locis harebant. The objection, therefore, 
to the narrowness of the field or battle, on which Mr. Pennant lays 
80 much stress, seems to lose its force, when we find that the bat- 
tle was actually fought in a place of no great extent, surrounded 
by a number of bills, besides the Grampian mountain, where the 
main body of the Caledonians lay in wait for an opportunity to 
rush down upon the Romans. As to the distance from the sea, 
which Mr. Pennant calls an insuperable argument, as Agricola 
sent forward his fleet to distract the enemy, it is by no means a 
decisive circumstance. In Agricola's sixth campaign (see sect. 
XXV.) Tacitus tells us, that the fleet and land forces proceeded in 
right of each other. In the present expedition, that is not.said to 
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have been the ciue. The Roman general might order his fleet to 
sail across the friths both of the Toy and the Forikt while be him- 
self at the head of bis army, marched in quest of the enemy, then 
actually assembled at the Grampian bill. lu case of a defeat, 
tlie ships were, perhaps, in the Frith oiTay to receive the flying 
army. Upon the whole, it appears, from all circumstances of the 
battle, that the Caledonians, far from wishing to act in a wide- 
extended plain, chose a spot, where they were posted to advantage, 
on the hills. When at last they quitted their fastnesses, it is evident 
that they could not exert themselves with effect amidst the nar- 
row defiles. Upon the whole, the controversy will not easily be 
decided: antiquarians are seldom willing to agree, and the Gram- 
pian hill is likely to continue a subject of contention. The rea- 
der who promises himself either pleasure or instruction from the 
inquiry, will do well to peruse the arguments of Grordon and Mr. 
Pennant, as stated by themselves. He will then be able to draw 
his own conclusion. 

(fr) From this passage it is evident, that while the Caledonians 
kept their post on the Grampian hill, and the adjacent heights, 
the plain was wide enough for the charioteers and cavalry; but, in 
the heat of the engagement, they were drawn into narrow passes, 
where they could no longer act with vigour. 

Section XXXVI. 
(a) These targets, in Latin eetnz^ were made of oziers, or boards, 
covered over with leather. The Caledonians, who fought on 
this occasion, left the fashion of their armour, as well as an ex- 
ample of courage, to late posterity. The broad sword and target 
are well known to have been, in modem times, the peculiar arms 
of the Highlanders. 

(6) The Batavians, after their revolt under Civilis, which end- 
ed A. U. C. 883, A. D. 70. (see ffist. b. v. s. 26), renewed 
their ancient friendship with the Romans. Several inscriptions 
on altars, having Cohors prima Batavorum engraved on them, have 
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been dag up in the north of England* Serenl others, i 

rating the Totigriao cohorts, bsTing been foand, as may be sees it 

Gordon's Itineraiy, 

(c) Brotier observes, from Vegetius, b. i. s, 13, that the Britoni 
fought with the pdge of their sivord, and cut and heived the eoe- 
mf . The Romans, on the contrary, made use of the point, and, 
in close engagement, had greatly the advantage. 

(d) The British warrior in his chariot is here called Covuis- 
rw8^ the driver of a amnus. it has been already mentioned, Ibat 
the chieftain, contrary to the practice of the Greeks, thought it i 
point of honour to guide the car, while other combatants from the 
same vehicle annoyed the enemy. See this Tract, s xii. note (a). 
Some of the critics will have it, that the word eofomus must hare 
been coined by Tacitus, since it is not to be found in any otber 
Latin writer: but they forget that Lucan has used it, and be 
wrote his Pharsalia before Tacitus was grown up to man's estate: 

Et docUis rcLCtor monstrsti Belga Coviirr. 

Pbabs. lib. i.ver.426. 

Tlie name used by Caesar for the Britons' warlike chariot is cs- 
SEDA. Their way of fighting in those vehicles, he tells us, is at 
follows: — ^They first drive round all parts of the lines, throwisg 
their darts, and, by the very terror of their horses, and the rat- 
tling of their wheels, disordering the ranks of the enemy. Wbea 
they have forced their way into the thick of the cavaliy, they leap 
from their chariots, and fight on foot Meanwhile the drivers re- 
tire a little way from the combat, and place themselves in such a 
manner as to favour the retreat of their comrades, should they be 
overpowered by the enemy. Thus they perform the part ot oiaible 
horsemen and stable infantry. By continual exercise they feaw 
arrived at such expertness, that in the most steep and difficuh pb« 
ces, they can stop their horses at full stretch, turn them which iraj 
they please, run along thf pole, rest on the harness, and with ia- 
eredible agility recover their seat in the chariot* Bell. CM, lit* 
iv. s. SS. Duncan's Ciaear, b. iv. s. 89. 
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Section XXXVII. 
(a) Longimis has obsenred, that banishing copulatiyes is a great 
help to the grandeur of a sentence: when conjunctions are artful- 
ly discarded, th« periods are poured along in such a manner that 
they seem to outstrip the thought of the speaker He cites a pas- 
sage in Xenophon as an example: closing their shields together, 
they were pushtfd, they fought, thej slew, they were slain. In de- 
•cribing the rout of Catiline's army, Sallust says, they fled, they 
were followed^ they were killed, they were taken — Seqai^fugeft^ 
oeridi, capL Tacitus saw the hurry^ the force, the rapidity of the 
disjointed word^ in Sallust, and thought the passage worthy of im* 
iution. Voltaire has endearoured to show the wild disorder of a 
battle in the same manner: 

Fran<^is» Anglnia, Lorrtins, que la fureur sssemble, 
Avanj^iiienty combattaient, frappaient, mouraient ensemble. 

Hbh^biauk, Chant. 6. 

(i) Aulus Atticjis was probably the praefect of a Tungrian co« 
hort. An altar dedicated to the god Jlforf, by Quintus Floriuf 
Matemus, prsBfeet of a Tungrian cohort, bat been dug up in Scot* 
land. Sec Gordon's Itinierary^ p. 76. 

Section XXXVIII. 
(a) This picture of rage and despair, of tenderness, fury, and 
the tumult of contending passions, has all the fine touches of a mas« 
ter who had studied human nature. It often happens, that in the last 
extremity of despair, the mind is fired with sudden couragt. 
Rather than fall with tame resignation, it rouses ill its force, 
and by one vigorous eflbrt, endeaToura to signalise itself even itt 
ruin. Tacitus has said in another place, Deaperaiione m oudth 
eiam cecinguntwr. The Cimbriao women, when they saw their 
husbands defeated by Marius, acted with the most savage ferocity, 
and in their fury destroyed their own children. See the Manners 
9ftkt GermanBy sect xxxvii. 

if) The HoKfltians ar^ said, by some of the commentators, to 
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have inhabited the country now called •Sngiu^ on the north side of 
the Tay. Grordon, in his Itinerary, says that Agricola, after bis vic- 
tory, led back bis army into the country of the Horestii^ or Jlngus; 
for, as it is certain that Agricola in the third year of bis expedition, 
had been there before, so it is natural to think he led his army to 
the place where his fleet was, which most probably was in the 
Frith of Tay. Itinerary^ p. 40. But in this there seems to be 
some mistake. We are expressly told by Tacitus, that Agricola, 
in his third campaign^ penetrated as far as the Frith of Tay: FaS' 
taiis usque ad Taum {(Bstuario nomen est) nalionibus. Not a word 
is said of his proceeding fahher. He erected forts and castles to 
bridle the natives during winter, and the business of his fourth 
campaign was to secure what he had overrun in the preceding 
summer. In the sixth summer, when all the northern Caledonians 
were in motion, it was the opinion of the principal officers that 
the most advisable measure would be to repass the Forth. Hence 
it is clear that Agricola was then in Fijeshire^ and not in jSngfttt; 
otherwise to repass the Tay would have been the advice. After 
the victory at the Qrampian Hilly Agricola led back his army, and 
that was most probably into Fijeshire^ where camps and forts had 
been erected. For these reasons it may be assumed, that the Ha- 
restii were the people oiFxJediire. 

(c) This circumnavigation is not related with sufficient accu- 
racy. Agricola heard of the bold adventure of the Usipians (see 
sect, xxviii.), and resolved to gain farther information; but the 
place from which his fleet set out on the voyage, is not mentioned. 
It was beyond all doubt, from the Forth or the Tay. Being with 
his army in FifeMre^ he could there, with all convenience, issue 
his orders. The expedition begun, he proceeded by slow marches 
towards the southern parts of Caledonia, and led his army into 
winter quarters. 

(d) The fleet, in the mean time, sailed round the extremity of 
the island, and, having pursued the voyage along the western coast, 
and through the British Channel, arrived at Sandwidif called ia 
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the text Partus Trutulmsis^ probably by aa error of the copyist,' 
as the real Dame is JtiOttpenits, or RtfJh^ua. So it is called by 
Ptolemy. Juvenal has 



> RutupinoTe ediu fundo 



Ostrea ■ Sat. W, vcr. X41. 

I 

This voyage, which ascertained that Britain is an island, was in 
d contrary direction to that of the Usipian deserters. The fleet 
set out from the Forft or Toy on the eastern coast, and, sailing 
thence round the northern, western, and southern coasts, ar- 
rived at the port of Sandwich in Kentj and proceeding along the 
•tastem side of the island, returned without loss to its former 
station. 

Section XXXIX. 

(a) While Agricola was thus employed in extending the limits 
of the empire, and securing his conquests, as far as the neck of 
land between the Forlk and the CZyde, by a chain efforts andgar« 
risons, Domitian (A. U. C. 837. A. D. 84) went on his mock ez« 
pedition into Germany, and returned without seeing the face of an 
enemy. Caligula had lefl him the precedent of a victory without a 
ibe to conquer. In imitation of that brilliant example, Domitian pur« 
chased a number of slaves, whom he ordered to let their hair 
grow, and tinge it with yellow, that they might pass for Grerman 
prisoners of war. See the account of Caligula in Suetonius, s. 
47. See this tract, sect. xiii. and note (c). 

(b) Pliny, in bis Panegyric on Trajan, has given a striking 
picture of Domitian in his dark retreat. That savage beast waa 
•hut up as it were in a den, where he quaffed the blood of his re* 
latioos; and when he came forth, it was to riot in the destruction 
of the best and most illustrious citizens. Dismay and terror ob- 
structed his door; and they, who were excluded, were as much in 
danger as those that gained admittance. The tyrant was horri- 
ble to the sight, and his approach was dreadful: pride in bis aspect; 
anger in his eye; a feminine whiteness over his whole body; and 

VOL. YI. 30 
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in his countenance an air of arr(q;ance, flushed wkh the deqpeat 
red. No man dared to approach him; none could tpcak to him; 
he remained in darkness brooding mischief, and never came forth 
from his solitude, but to make a worse solitude by the destruction 
of eminent men. lUa immanissima bettua^ vehU quodam sptcain- 
du$a^ fkutic proptnfuonim san^tnem lamberet] nunc se ad dansmr 
nwrnin dvvmi strages eeedesque proferret. Obvenabantur fmbm 
hoTTCT ef mna^ ti par melus admmis et exchms, M hoe tpse oc- 
curstt qrwque visitque terribQis: superbia mfrante^ ira in ocMsjfg^ 
mineus pdUar in eorpcre^ in ore impudenlia muUo rubore mffma. 
JVbn adire qmsquam^ non aUoqui aitdebai^ tenebras semper eecre- 
tumqiu caplantem; nee unquam ex solUwline sua prodeunUm^ nisi nl 
soit/iMltnem /oceret. Panegyr. Traj. sect, xlviii. In the beginning 
' of his reign his love of solitude was rather more innocent; bat 
still it was a prelude to future cruelty. He passed an hour every 
day in private, wholly employed in catching flies, and fixing them 
on the sharp point of a bodkin. Hence, when somebody inquired, 
toheiher any one was mth the emperor^ Vibius Crispus aptly and 
pleasantly answered, Mt so much as a fly. Ut cuidani interroganii^ 

ESSETNE QUISQUAM IMTUS CUM CjESARE, tlOn obsurdc TCSpOMUm 

six a Vibio Crispo^ ne musca quidem. Suetonius, in Domiiiano, 
sect. iii. 

Section XL. 
(a) A real triumph, after the dowofal of the republic, was re- 
served for the emperor only. The title of imperator was as- 
sumed by the prince. At first it meant no more than general 
IN chief; but, as all power was centered in him, the word, in 
process of time, implied what is now understood by the appella- 
tion of emperor. Augustus Csesar was not in haste to arrogate 
to himself the sole right of enjoying the honour of a triumph: 
with the address of an able politician, he resolved to make it of 
little value, and, for that purpose, he granted a triumph to no less 
than thirty difi*erent persons. At length, in the year of Rome 
740, that military reward was abolished altogether. Augustus 
was indebted for the opportunity to the art of Agrippa, who^ by 
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a complete Yictory over tbe people of BosphoniS) had reinstated 
PolemoD on bis throne, and refused the triumph, which was de« 
creed by the senate. This was a stroke of courtly compliance with 
tbe wishes of his master. From that time, Dio says, the commanders 
of armies followed the example of Agrippa; and no Roman, how- 
ever eminent for his military talents, enjoyed any higher distinc- 
tion than that of triumphal ornaments, which were, the generaPs 
splendid garment, a statue in tbe forum crowned ivith laurels, 
and other insignia formerly allowed in a real triumph. The com- 
manders of armies^ after gaining a Tictory, ceased to address their 
letters to the senate. 'Like Agrippa, they were willing to pay 
their court to Augustus. They renounced their claim, and, in 
this manner, the pomp of a triumph became annexed to the im- 
perial prerogative. See Jbmab^ b. iv. s. 23; b. xv. s. 72; Hisis 
b. L s. 79. 

(b) The straits of 2>Drer. 

(c) Agricola resigned the command A. U. C. 838, A. D. 85. 
Tbe officer who succeeded him is supposed to be Sallustius Lu- 
cullus of whom history has recorded nothing more than that he 
invented lances of a new form, and gave them the name of Lu- 
eulUan. This gave umbrage to Domitian, and, for that reason^ 
tbe tyrant ordered bim to be put to death. Sueton. life cf D(h 
mUian^ sect. x. 

(d) La Bletlerie observes tliat the modest deportment of Agri- 
cola calls to mind the character of Marshal Turenne, and this, 
he says, is not the only prominent feature in which the two he- 
roes resemble each other. In the funeral orations, commemora- 
ting the French general, many of those analogies gre pointed out 

Section XLI. 

(a) Among artful and insidious courtiers, those, who are lavish 

of praise, are often the most inveterate enemies. Tacitus, in 

another part of his work, gives tbe reason: under a bad prince,- a 

great name is as dangerous as a bad one. Mc minus ptriculum ex 
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magma famiy ^/uam ex maid. Praise a man, in the praseace of a 
tyraaC, for his popular virtues, and his rain is sara to foiloir. 
Virgil knew that praise, under a specious disguise, is an enven- 
omed enemy. 

Et si ultrt plscitum hiidsrlt, bacch«re Frontein 
Cingite» ne vati noceat mala lin^a future. 

Past. Tii. 27, 28. 

Or if he blait my muse vith envious praise. 
Then fence my brovs with amulets of bayst 
Leat his ill arts, or his malicious tongue, 
abouU poison, or bewitch, my growing song. 

Dbtdex's Viaen. 

The malignity xvhh which praise is bestowed, in order to ren* 
der an eminent character obnoiious to the prince, who iires in 
dread of superior virtue, has been the stratagem of ill-designing 
men in all ages. The emperor Julian, in a letter to his friend, 
says, that the insidious art of uiiderraining by counterfeit praise 
is chiefly known in the palace of princes; where the politic cour- 
tier bates, while he commends; and stabs you with bis panegyric 
beyond the malice of your most bitter enemies. CkmscU simmi 
imcem ambo^nontUino$ed aMcd diBtmidatume^qwtmarbitrarH 
haiiemu experhm esse sclum in daminafUium regid^ juaAa ^tioai 
LAUDANTEs tali odio prasequuniur eos, quos ceUbrani, quote neqm 
txercent ir^ensissimi hastes. See the emperor Julianas 12tb Ep. to 
Basilius. 

(ii) These various disasters happened in the years of Rome 
640 and 841. Oppios Sabinus, a man of consular rank, waa de- 
feated by the Dacians in Maesia; the legions under him were put 
to the sword; the general's head was cut ofi^ and exhibited on a 
pole, a public spectacle for the barbarians. In another engage^ 
ment with the same enemy, Cornelius Fuscus met with a total 
defeat In Gkrmany and Pannonia various battles were fought 
with doubtful success, and great effusion of Roman blood. Sue* 
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iMiu hat reeordtd these events, but in bis usual style, eonteot 
with a dry statement of faeU. See the Life of Domitian, sect* ti. 

(e) The Rhine and the Danube were, at this time, the bonn* 
daries thai diyided Germany from the Roman empire. 

Section XUI. 
(a) In the several provinces which were leA by Augustus un- 
der tbe management. of the senate, the governors, according to 
ancient usage, were changed at the end of the year. The senators, 
wbo had five years before discharged the office either of consul or 
prs^or, had a right to be candidates for the employment. The 
senate named a competent number, and the persons so elected 
<drew lots for their provinces; and, whether consuls Or praetors, 
they were, without distinction, called by tbe general title of pro* 
consular governors. 

(h) We know nothing of Civica but what is here mentioned by 
Tacitus, and also by Suetonius, who informs us, that his name 
was Civica Cerealis, a man of consular rank, and governor of 
Asia. Domitian charged him with a conspiracy against the state, 
and under that pretence put him to death. Suetonius, L^t rf 
Domilioii, sect. z. 

(e) Under the worst of the emperors, men were obliged, by a 
refinement in tyranny, to receive injuries, and to be grateful for 
them. Tacitus mentions several persons, who were injured in 
their rights, and yet, being inured to slavery, they returned thanks 
to Viteillus. Ateque tnniper FiteSto grtUuB^ canmetudmt feroAJi, 
flifll. lib. ii. s. 71. Otway has made ChanunU express himself 
OB this subject with a spirit of indignation* 

1 bare not ilsvish temperance enough; 

To wait a great roan's heel8» and watch his smilesi 

Bear an ill office done me to my face. 

And thank the lord that wronged ne for hia favour. 
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The abject spirit, with which men submitted to the tyranny of 
Caligula, is emphatically described by Seneca. That emperor, 
be says, received thanks from those whose children he put to 
death, or whose property he confiscated. AgAwiA graiias ei qiuH 
mm {tberi ocdsi^ el ^ptarum bona abUUa erant. De TVanqmU, •Ami, 
•ect. xiv. The same author relates the answer of an old courtier, 
when he was asked bow he arrived at a thing so uncommon 
among the attendants ef princes as a sound .old age? It was, re- 
plied the veteran, by receiving iojaries, and returning thanks* 
Jfaiisrima vox tti ejusy qui m adtu regwn eoMemuratj cum Uktrn 
qaidam irUerrogartty quamodo rarisrimam rem in auld conteaaut 
ensf, senedufem? /n/vrtiu, inquity accipUndOy tt gratioB agmio. 
De Irdy lib. ii. sect. 3. In opposition to this servile spirit, Lip- 
sius, in a strain of rapture, offers up his adoration to Arulenus 
Rusticus and Herennius Senecio, for the magnanimity with which 
they braved the tyrant's cruelty. Sed vos magfw aninuB mi&i sol* 
ikte! quosjure mtromttr, coItmus,/ac(u dietisque sopienles, et legi- 
ttmos robusUB particue dtunnos* 

(d) In the time of the old republic, the governors of provinces 
served their country without any salary annexed to their office. 
It was seen, however, by Augustus, that, by an unprofitable and 
gratuitous service, men were exposed to various temptations; and, 
accordingly, that emperor, to leave avarice and rapacity without 
an excuse, established a regular allowance for each different pro- 
vince. The governors appointed by the senate were paid out -of 
the ararwm^ or public treasury; and the emperor defrayed the 
charge of the administration in the imperial provinces, out of the 
Juauj or his own private coffers. If, for good and sufficient rea- 
son, a citizen of eminence chose to decline the fatigue of a pro- 
consular government, it was usu^l, on accepting his resignation, 
to allow him the income of his office. The etymology of the word 
salary is ingeniously explained by the elder Pliny. Human nature, 
be says, can not exist without salt, which is so much an element 
«f life, that, passing from bodily sensation, it is now become a 
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metaphorical term for the pleasures of the mind. Salt is agree- 
able to the palate, and is, therefore, transrerred to the mental 
taste. By that name we call whatever is pleasing to oar intellec- 
tual faculties; v«hateyer is poignant, gaj, lively, or agreeable. The 
word is still more extensive: it is used to signify civil honours; 
and the pay of officers, and the governors of provinces, is called their 
•ALARY. Ita hereuiU vita kumamiar sine sale neqmt degsrt;-ad€ih' 
que fueeessarwm eUmentnm est, ut tramsierU ad vohptates amnd quo^ 
qae. Mm ita sales appdkmtur; omsnisqiie vitm leposj et swnma fti(* 
aritas^ labonmque requies non aUo magis vocabido ews^al. Hon^ 
wibas eltam mliiiaqae inlerpoitidir, salariis tmfa diUis. Plin. lib. 
xzju. s. 7. 

(e) Seneca has the same sentiment, and Tacitus seems to have 
adopted the very words. Hoc haberU pessimum anim magna Jiif' 
fund isisoUnUs: quas kuerusU^ et oderwU. De Irdy lib. ii. 33. 

(/) Hatred is always a dark, a covered, and a lurking passion; - 
the more concealed, the more implacable: so it was with Doml- 
tian, and we have seen the same feature of character in Ti^pius. 
In a sudden transport of passion he broke out against Haterius; but, 
harbouring deep resentment against Scaurus, he let him pass in 
sullen silence. .Atnab, b. i. s. 13. And again, he laid up the seeds 
of resentment, which were to grow to maturity and shoot forth 
With large increase at a future day. Odia in longum jaeiens^ qwt 
recanderet^ auaaque pramerei. Anmais, b. i. s. 69. 

Sechoh XLIIL 
(a) A Greek epigram, written by Antiphilus of Byzantium, to 
the memory of a person of the name of Agricola, is still extant ' 
The learned refer it to the great man who is the subject of the 
present work. The poet addresses himself to the fountains, and de- 
sires to know, what has dried up their waters? Th« answer is, 
We have wept for Agricola; and the stream, which before was 
limpid, is now absorbed by his ashes. 
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Tj< ^A«| AtfMHs f rCffo-ff »f A/tf; 

.'Hv «r«rf,'« tuifU fi^^ 1x" •'"^^<«'- 

Ahtholoqia, lib. i. tit. 37. 

Grotius and La Bietterie have gifen tbeir Tcnioas oftiiif litte. 
poem. It maj be •oma amuBcaieDt to compafe tbena, and theie- 
fiNre, without apology both aball haya tbeir place. 

Quo, fontis laticea, quo copia vestn receisit? 

Perpetuas solis quis calor haunt aquas? 
AgricolK luctu consumitun iUiiw, ante 

Humida, nunc fiunt pulverulenu, siti, 

Fontani laticea, quo prictina copia ceasit? 

Dicite, quia liquidai aol populavit opea? 
Agricolam flendo defecimus, et quod aquarum 

Hie eraty cxtincti nunc habet omne cinis. 
^1^ La Buttbsis. 

(6) From the manner in which Tacitua itatea thta charge, it 
maj be inferred that be gave no credit to it; and yet Dto does 
not hesitate to confimp the story. Suetonius is silent on the snbject. 
But the Greek historian is often bold in assertion, and frequently 
deficient in point of tnithf or historical evidence. If we believe 
'him, Agricola, after bis return from the conquest of Britain, pass- 
ed the remainder of bis days in distress and poverty: but Tacitus, 
on the contrary, assures us, that, though he did not possess im« 
asoderate wealth, be enjoyed a decent affluence. The Roman Us- 
torian bad the best means of information. 

Section XLIY. 
(a) There seems, in this place, to be some mistake, not, how- 
ever, imputable to Tacitus, but, more probably, to the transcrib- 
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en^ wIk) in their manuscript might easily write LTI. instead 
of LIV. Caligaia's third consulship wa^ A. U. C. 798, A D. 40. 
Agricola was born on the thirteenth of June in that year: he died 
mi the 10th of the calends of September; that is the SSd of An* 
gust, in the consubhip of Pompeius Collega and Comelios Pris* 
CQs, A. U. C. 846, A. D. 93. According to this account, Agricola, ' 
m the 19th of June, A. U. C. 846, entered on the fifty- fourth 
year of his age, and died in the month of Avgust feUowtng. H 
is, therefore, prohaMe, that the eopyists, as ahready observed, iB^ 
seKed in their manuscript fifty-six for fifty-four This 
opposition admitted, Tacitus, who, in a matirr of near coneers, 
was not likely to be guilty of an error in his calculation, may he 
rightly understood and the commentators will be freed from aH 
their dificutties. The character that follows is a miniature pie* 
tare by a masterly hand. Cornelius Ne pos has a passage not «i* 
like what is said of Agricola: when strangers beheld Agesilaus, 
they were tempted to despise him, but those, wbo were acquainted 
with his yirtues, thought they could never admire him enough* 
IgjfUiiifadem yus cum itUuerentur^ cont&nnebant, Qui atUem vit' 
Intern naveranL non poUratU aimirari saiii. The difference is, 
Agricola was not despised by strangers; he had all the exteriors 
of a good man: but they who expected to find a form and stature 
adequate to his fame in arms, were disappointed; though willing 
to believe him a great, as well as a good man. The same thing 
happened to Alexander: Tbalrstris surveyed him with an un- 
daunted countenance, thinking hw figure by no means proportion- 
ed to bis wide extended fame. ItUerrito mitu regtm Thalesim 
tntiieiotur, luAUum gtu hniudqiuiquam rerum fama parem ocuKs 
perhutrant* The historian gives the reason: barbarians judge of 
men by th^r outward appearance, and think none capable of great 
exploits, but those whom nature has distinguished by tbe graces and 
the dignity of their figure. Quippe hwtinibuB barbaris ex corpantm 
majetiaU nen&raiio sst, fnagnorvmque operum noo a/tos capaess 
jMftonf, quam qim sownta tpeek nature dignata eti. QimAm 
Curlma, lib. vi. s. 13. 
▼OL* VI. 31 
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{b) From the pauage before us there is reasoo to cooclade, thai 
this Tract was published, when Trajaii was in possesaioo of the 
imperial dignity. See the Introduction of these Notes. 

(c) Seneca gives the same account of Caligula; a maa who 
meditated the destruction of the whole senate, who wiabed that 
the Roman people had but one neck, that he might glut bis lo<rc 
of blood at a single stroke. Hcmo qui de toto senate fruCTdmsdip 
et^abat; fut opiabat^ uipapubu Rrnnamm imam cemoeaa habtnij 
tU seelera %wi tot locu ae temporUnu didueta^ in iM«m ictesi ct 
unom diem eogefei. Delrd^ lib. iii. s. 19« On the sabjcclef 
Domitian's cruelty, Juvenal breaks out with his usual indigmtkin. 
He represents the emperor, at a cabinet council in his Alban villa, 
debating with his courtiers how an immense turbot was to be 
dressed. The poet concludes with wishing that the emperor had 
passed his days in that despicable manner, not in the slaughter of 
the best men in Rome. 

Atque utinam bis potiu* nugit tota lUs ded'tftet 
Tempora sxvitix, claras quibus abstuUt uii>i 
niustresque animas impuni, et vindice nullo: 
Sed periit, poatquam cerdonibus ewe timenduj 
Cceperat: hoc nocuit Lamtuiim caede madenti. 

Sat. iv. ver. ISa 

What folly this! but, oh that all the rest 
Of his dire peign had thus been spent in jcft: 
And all that time such trifles had employM, 
In which so many nobles he destroyM! 
He safe, they unreveng'd, to the disgrace 
Of the surviving, tame, patrician .race. 
But when he dreadful to the rabble grew, 
Him, who so many lords had slain, they slew. 

DmTovr's Jvrmu^ 

Section XLV. 

(a) In a sboK time after the death of Agricola, towards the 

end of the year of Rome 846, the rage of Domitian broke out 

with collected violence, and like a tempest swept away numben 

of both sexes, all distinguished by their virtues no less than by 
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their illostriom rank. The •eoaU-honse was surrouiided by the 
prsBtorian guards, the fatben sat amidsi awords and javelins, and 
the will of the tyrant was a law. See this Traet, sect ii. note 
(6). Suetonius, in the Life of Doinitian, sect. x. says, that many of 
the senate fell a sacrifice, and among: them sereral of consular 
rank. We find in the list Sailnstius Luculluf, who has been 
mentiotted in note (c), sect xl.; and Cerealis Civica, for whom 
see sect zlii. and note (ft). Salvidienus Orfitus was sent into exile 
and there put to deatli by order of Domitian. Aciltos Glabrio 
suffered for an extraordinary reason. In the year of bis consulship, 
the emperor, without any 'respect for the dignity of a man then 
actually exercising the functions of the first office in the state, 
ordered him to enter tiie list in the public spectacles, and fight a 
lion fi»r the diversion of the populace. The consul bad the ad- 
dress to kUl the ferocious beast; but, as be, who could conquer a 
lion, might slay a tyrant, he was banished, and put to death. MWfu 
Lamia, a man descended from an illustrious family, perished, as 
Suetonius informs us, on account of some innocent strokes of wit 
and pleasantry, that fell from him before Domitiaa obtained the 
sovereignty; ph stMpiciosos ^nulem, verum veteresy el innogioe joeos, 
Sahrinus Cocceianus was nephew to Otho. When that emperor 
saw his affairs ruined, and was resolved to end his days, his ad« 
vice to his nephew was. Remember that Otho was your uncle; but 
do not remember it too much. M pairmun 9ibi OthommJuisH 
OHt MvnscenUtr trnfuam, ant nimiummemimsseL Hi$t. lib. ii. s. 
48. Under a tyrant like Domitian, to seem to forget would have 
been true policy; but the nephew celebrated the birth-day of his 
uncle, and that was a state-crime. Metios Pomposianus had pro- 
cured geographical charts of all the nations then known, and car- 
ried about him the speeches of kings and generals, extracted from 
Livy. For this conduct he was banished to an island, and there 
destroyed. Herennius Senecio, for Che praises of Helvidios Priscus, 
and Arulenus Rusticus, for that of Partus Thrasea, were victims 
to the insatiate cruelty of the tyrant. See this Tract, s. ii. and 
aotes («) and (6). Besides others of inferior note, Flavins ClemenS| 
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a near relatiaa oTthe amperor, and jointly conftiil with bim, K. U^ 
C. 848^ A. D. 96, wat condcmDed^ though a mao^ aa SnaUmiw 
has it, coDtemptible for his sloggish iadoleace; canUmpHmimm 
•nerHia. Dio aatigaa tha reasou: he was aeoa^d or atbeisan, like 
Bianj others who had embraced the Jewish religion. In the Pagsa 
alyk of that age, die double charge of atheism and Judaism implied 
that Clemens renounced the gods of Rome for the Chriatiaii rt* 
ligiott* In this general massacre the female sex did not escape* 
Arria, the widow of PsBtus Tbrasea; Fannia, the widow of Helvi* 
dins IViscus; and Fiavia Domitilla, the wife of Flayius Clemensy 
were-driven into banishment. That Agricola did not live to sea 
the calamities of his country, was some consolation to Tacitosi 
who, it should seeOH had bis eye on a fine passage in which Cicero 
makes ^ similar reflection on the death of Orassus, the celebrated 
orator. His death, he says, was a sore affliction to bis family, a 
wound to the commonwealth, and matter of griff to all good men. 
But the times that followed were such, that his death may bo 
called a blessing sent down by the special favour of the gods. Ha 
did not live to see Italy involved in a general war; the seaate real 
and torn by factions, the first men in the state perpetrating the 
worst of crimes; his daughter left disconsolate; her huaband drives 
into ekile; the flight of Marius, his return to Rome, and the slaogh* 
ter that folllowed. FuU hoe htctuoium nm, atetrbmn pairim^ gram 
hmnU tmmibu$. Sediitamm mnpuUkamewviSieiUimiUj nt mUd 
mnerei^ Ludo Crauo a diia immartalUnu etto, aid dtmatu mart 
CMS videatur. Mn vidil fiagnmtem bello ludiam^ nm ardmkm 
itmdia amatum^non sceferii lufariiprineipes ojeboltsfeos, nan lee- 
mm )!{{«, fion esUium genm^ non acerbtMimom Caii MmUfiigam^ 
wan JBampoal redUum gus cmdem ommmm crudrfiju'mmn,. Cicera 
Ik Ofotore, lib. iii, s. 8 

(&) Metios Carus was one of the tribe of informers: it waa ha 
tiiat conducted the prosecution against Senecio; see this Tract, 
aect. ii. note (6). Pliny, the consul, has preserved this man for the 
dccration of posteri^. He tells us, that, when Regalus, anotlier 
Mtarious prosecutor, ih'veighed in open court against the memory 
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of Seiiecio, thn fellow had the impodence to 8Uad up, and de«> 
naiKl of Beguloa, WluU kau yon to. do vsiih my dtad men? Do I 
diahirb the aghes rf CrasiuB or Camerinm^ whomyou accused in 
JfenPe rdgnl Laeerat Hertimmm Senectonem tarn mtemperatUerf 
wUdixeritdMetim Came, Q^id tibieimmeii mcrhuel Jf$imqmd 
€go mU Craeso ml Camerino moleriuB nmf Plio. lib. i. opist. 6« 
Cams baa not escaped the iodigoation of Juvenal: 

Cansidici nova cum veniat lectica Matbokis, 

Plena ipso; et post hunc roagni delator amici^ 

Et cito raptiirus de nobiliUle comesiiy 

Quod supereat: qiiem Massa timet, qiiem mimere palpat 

Cabvs. Jut. Sat. i. rer. 33. 

When pleading At atfao, borne abroad for air. 
With his fat paunch fills his new4ashion'd chaiii 
And after him the wretch, in pomp convey M, 
Whose evidence his noble friend betrayM; 
Whom Massa calls the terror of the age. 
And even Casvs bribes away his rage. 

Daring the life of Agricola^ we are told by Tacitos that Metius 
Cards bad gained bat one victory. It seems, however, that he 
continued to flourish in his iniquity till the reign of Nerva, when 
the virtue of that egiperoi reformed all abuses, and, by a just and 
wise administration, established the peace and good order of so- 
ciety. 

' (t) The exact name of this man was Catullus Messalinus. 
Pliny the younger has given his portrait. He says, that Nerva, 
the emperor^ gave a supper to a select number of friends, and 
thatVBifiino (an in^Nrmer in Domitian's time) was admitted to 
1>e one of (he party. The discourse turned upon Catullus Mes* 
SAUMUS, who, being blind^ added to that misfortune a cruel dis- 
position. He was void of fear, of shame, and pity, and therefore 
Domitian made, use of him as one of his instruments against every 
man of worth. All who were at table talked of the sanguinaiy 
eooncib of this abandoned wretch: Nerva asked, WkatlkmkyoH 
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w&M be k%8 COM, ioerthe now oKvef Maoricus (looking at Veiea- 
to) replied, Hb would mp wilh ns, Canabat Mrva cum patam: 
Feienloptwrttmif, at9iieeH<immnfmf%ctmifre6al. DidoimiAa^ewm 
hmiWMm fumtuion. IndSi $trmo it Catullo Mbssalino, 91M lu- 
mtniAiu orboltu, ingenio stevo mala ecKiMi» addiderat, Mm vert" 
baiWy non erube$bebatj noh miserebAiur. &Bpiui a DonMano nm^ 
$eeu8 ae Ida, qwB tt ip$a anea et imprmdaferurUur^ in cpiimum 
qaemqite anUarquebaiur. Dt kujus nequitid sanguinariisque «efil€ii* 
tUs in commune omnes super ccoiom loquebantur. Turn ipee im- 
peratar^ Quid putamus pa86Urum fdisse, si tiveret? Et Mau- 
rieu$j NoBiscux cobnarbt. Lib. \y. ep. 2i, JuTenal has em- 
balmed this roao for posterity. He describes him as ooe of Do- 
mitian's council, sitting in deep debate on the important subject 
of the prodigious turbot, which had been presented to the empe- 
lor. Though blind, his admiration or the fish rose to ecstacy: he 
turned to the left, when it lay on his right, and gave his advice 
With the solemn wisdom of a privy connsellor. 

Et cum mortifero venicns Veiento Catvlio, 

Qui nunquatn vUc flafraBat amore puellx, 

Crande^et eonspicauiD hoatro quoque tempore monattiini, 

CsBCua adubtor diruaque a ponte satelles, 

Di^nua Aficinos qui mendicAret ad axes, 

BUndaque devezse jactaret basU rhedx. 

JcvBir. Sat. in 

Cunning Veiento nest, and by bis aide 

Bloody CATVuua leaning on hta guide; 

Decrepid, yet a furioua lover be^ 

And deeply smit witb charms he could not see: 

A monster, that even this worst age outvies. 

Conspicuous, and above the common sizo; 

A blind, base flalt'reiv from some bridge or gate 

RaivM to amurd'ring minister of state; 

Deserving still to beg upon the road. 

And bleas each passing wagon, and its load. 

Dftrui3r*s Jmrxvii. 

The place, where Catullus Messalihus attended Domltian in 
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council, was a castle near the sDcient Alba (dow JllbwM\ about 
tweWe miles from Rome. Juveual says, 



Traxerat attonUos. 



> Albanttm dux oia|;nut in arcem 



It was ID that retreat that Messalinus, at first, gave bis advice: 
he was ailerwards heard in the senate. 

(d) Baebius Massa took up the trade of an informer, and rose 
to eminence in guilt; but, at the time of Agricola^s death, he was 
under a prosecution for rapine and extortion in the province of 
Bastica in Spain. Pliny the younger and his friend Herennius 
iSenecio were appointed by the senate to conduct the cause in be- 
half of the province. Massa was found guilty, and his goods were 
ordered to be secured. It appeared soon after that the consuls 
. were willing to listen to petitions on the part of Massa. Senecio 
was alarmed. He suspected an intended embezzlement of the 
culprit's effects, and, to prevent it, desired Pliny to join him in 
an application to the consuls. Pliny complied: they both attend- 
ed the consuls. When they had urged all that was proper on the 
occasion, Massa thought himself aggrieved by the supercrc^tory 
zeal of Senecio, and, to revenge himself, joined in the clamour 
against Senecio for writing the panegyric of Helvidius Prisons. 
Pliny relates the transaction to his friend Tacitus in the follow- 
ing manner: DedenU me Senatu8 cwn Herennio Senecione advo^ 
eatwn prowncim Brntiea centra Bcebium Massam; damnatoque 
JtSassd^ etMuerat iU bona qua puHiee euatodirenlwr. SeneciOj cum 
exploraiset eonstiles pahdaHonibus vaeaturos^ convenit me, ei qua 
concardiiy inqmij injunetmn nobis aceuMtionem exceuH aihiim, hoc 
adeamm consides, pdamusque m bona di$s%pan$inant, quorum em 
m wAodid deberU* Turn ego^ rijhum tibi iehtd ae defifrerotom, «e- 
quar UjUtH qwe ex hoc tftvtdto, turn tna tanium rif . Femmus ad 
eontulee: didt Senotio^ qwB resferebat: oKqua mbpmgo. Fixdum 
eonlicueramuB; et •Afossa, quesius Senecimem nm advocoH fidem 
sad inimici amoriliidjiieiii impUese^ impklatie revtm postulate Pliny, 
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lib. ?ii. epist 3S. It was the wish or Pliny to have the Tacts oi* 
serted in the history of Domitian, which Tacitns was prolMblf 
writing; but the work is lost, and Domitian has escaped the tcb- 
geance of history. See in this Tract, sect ii. note (6). TacltH 
says that Massa was a pernicious enemy to all good meo, asd the 
cause of many calamities with which the public was sorely grier- 
ed. Hist. b. iv. s. 50. Martial says of Hermogenes, a fellow that 
pilfered wherever he was admitted, that he did not steal OMve 
napkins than Massa did pieces of gold. 

Hermogenes tantas mapparutiit Pontice, fur ett, 
Quaatus nummoruRi nx^ puto^ llaa» fiiit. 

|jib. xU. epi|r* ^•' 

(e) The reader is not to tmi^ine that this relates to HelTidifls 
Priscus, who was banished, and murdered in exile, under the cm- 
peror Vespasian. See this Tract, sect. ii. note .6). If the apolo- 
gy which Suetonius (in Vespas. s. 15.) makes for the conduct of 
Vespasian, be founded in truth, it is happy for the memoiy of the 
emperor: if otherwise, Vespasian, by bis dissimulationt paid a 
^ compliment to virtue. Elizabeth played the same caid io the 
execution of Queen Mary. The Helvidius mentioned in this piaea 
bj Tacitus, was the son of the great and good maa, so often ce- 
lebrated by Tacitus. See his character. Hist. b. iv. s. 5. Sea 
also this Tract, sect. ii. note (6). Suetonius says, Domitian de* 
stroyed Helvidius the son, because, in a dramatic piece, called 
Paris and Oenone, he threw ^t a sarcastic reflection on the 
divorce of the emperor. Sueton/to Domj^ s. 10. PuUicitts Cer* 
tus was the person who undertook the accusation of Hthridins 
the son, in the reign of Domitian, A. U. C. 847^ A. D. 94. PK- 
Hy the younger relates the proceeding with indtgnatioa. He aaja 
a great friendship subsisted between him and Helvidius, the ana; 
as great as he could cultivate with a perM>n, who, in dread eC 
those dangerous times, endeavoured, by living in obscurity and 
retirement, to conceal his excellent character, and no less remark- 
able virtues. And, besides, among the many flagitious aals of tboae 
deplorable times nothing appeared to him more atrocious, than 
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that a senator, in the aeoate, should lay hands upon a senator; a 
pnetor, upon a man of consular dignity; a judge, upon a person ac- 
Gused. Porro kUer muUa scekra ntuttorum, wuUwn atrodus vide- 
baiur^ quam quod in senatu, senator amtUori. pratijrim oansulari^ rto 
judex manw inhHaset. Lib. ix ep. 13. This explains what Ta- 
cittts means, when he says, our own hands led Hdmdws to pri" 
9on, As the fathers suffered this indignity, Tacitus (who was him* 
self a senator) oratorically says the whole order did it; our hands 
dragged him to prison. It may be proper to add, that Pliny, as soon 
as Domitian was put to death, determined to revenge the cause of 
his injured friend. VVith that intent, in the very beginning of Ner* 
va's reign, he entered the senate, and there brought forward hia 
charge against Publicius Certus. The whole assembly was 
thrown into an uproar, and Pliny was, for some time, prevented 
from pursuing the thread of his speech. In the modern phrase, 
be was edOed to order by the consul. When it came regularly to 
bis turn he renewed the charge, and by his eloquence, wrought 
such a wonderful change of sentiment in the minds of the fathers, 
that he carried his point, which was to hinder Certus from enjoying 
the honour of the consulship, to which he then stood next in succes* 
sion, for the year of 851, A. D. 98. Pliny's accusation was in 97. 
The effect was answerable to the wish or the public-spirited orator; 
another consul was appointed in the room of Gebjus, who, in a 
short time after, was seixed with his last illness, and died, accord- 
ing to the report of the time, crying out in his delirious fits^ 
that he saw Pliny pursuing him sword in hand. See the whole ac- 
count, b. ix. ep. 13. 

(/) Mauricus and Arulenus Rnsticus were brothers, united not 
only by the ties of natural affection, but by their manners and con- 
genial virtues. They were cruelly separated in the sight of the 
senate, when Rnsticus was hurried away to execution, and Mau* 
ricus ordered into banishment. An account of the former has 
been given, sect ii. note (a). The latter was restored to his coun- 
try in the beginning of Nerva's reign, as appears in Pliny, b. i. ep. 
5, where his character is said to be that of a man of sound sense 

VOL. vi. 32 
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and judgment, formed bj experience, and bj bis deep sagteky 
able from past events to weigh and measure the fatare. See his 
answer to Nenra, this sect note (c). 

(g> The senate, amidst all these tragic issaes, aat without 
Toieeor sentiment; a timid and speechless assembly, as Pliny has 
it, Curia timida el eltn^u. They submitted, with passive obedi- 
ence, to the tyrant's will; and therefore Taettus says that their 
hands were imbrued in the blood of Scnecio. See sect. ii. note (&)• 

(h) Domitian's complexion waa of so deep a red, that nothing 
could add to his natural colour, and he was therefore said by Pliny 
to be a man of unblushing arrogance. See sect, xxxix. note (fr).The 
critics have objected to Tacitus, that, iu this place, he seems too fond 
of an antithesis: he places, they say, the settled crimson of a tyrant's 
countenance, which fortified him against all shame, in opposition 
to the pale sickly horror of wretches who dreaded their final dooai 
from his approach. But if (as we have seen, sect. xxix. note(fr), 
Pliny, who studied no contrast, thought the fact worth recording, 
by what law in Quintiltan, or any other good judge of fine writ- 
ing, was Tacitus to be precluded from an imitation of truth and na- 
ture? The fixed vermilion of the cbeek was peculiar to Domitian: 
with other men a sudden emotion of anger forces the blood info 
the face, and nature gives that unerring signal. Seneca has ob- 
served, that men are then chiefly terrible, when the face reddens, 
and shame has thrown out all its symptoms. Sylla was then 
most to be dreaded, when his blood rushed into bis countenance. 
Quidamj nunquam magis quam cum embuerirU^ timmdi sunt; quati 
omnem verecundiam effuderint, dj^Ua tune erat vMerUtmimM, cum 
/octem ejus sanguis itwaserat, Seneca, ep. xi. This was not the 
case of Domitian: a settled ferocity glowed on his cheeks, and thn 
men, who knew themselves marked out for destruction, trembled 
at bis approach. 

(i) Tacitus and his wife, at the time of Agricola's death, had 
been four years absent from Rome; on what account we are no 
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ivhere told. Some critics suppose, that he was banished by Do- 
fnitian; but this seems to be without Toundation. Lipius is of 
opinion, that bis retreat was voluntary; being a man incapable or 
beholding, with a passive spirit, the sufferings of his fellow citi- 
zens, under a bloody and destructive t}Tant. The whole of this 
passage, in which the author addresses himself to Agricola, is, 
perhaps, as beautiful, as pathetic, and as elegant an apostrophe, 
as can be found in Tully, or any of the most admired orators. 
IVhcB the author says, in the last glmpse of lighty you looked round 
wiih an adeing eye for something that tDos absent^ Novissima in 
l.l7Cfi DESiDBRAVEBB ALiQUiD ocuu TUi, We feel the stfokc of 
tenderness; we are transported in fancy to the bedside, and we 
love to gaze on the expiring hero. If Warburtofa in the conclusion 
of the ESssay on Man, could find the five sources of the sublimei 
we may, with better reason, say, this apostrophe contains them 
all. Brotier quotes a passage from the late King of Prussians fu* 
aeral oration on Prince Henry of Prussia,Jn which he finds either 
a fine imitation of Tacitus, or the sympathy of congenial minds. 
O prince! fut saviez comhien vom nCHiez cher; combien tfotre per* 
sanne ni^HoU precieuee; $i la voix dee vivans peut et faire entendre 
dee tnor/«, pretez attention d une voix^ qui ne vouefui pas inconnne} 
noaffrez tpie ce fragile momment^ le set4, h^las! que je puis erigor 
a votre m^mobre^ pous soU 6le9e* See Eloge du Prince Henri^ par 
8.M.URoide Prusse. 

Section XLVI. 
(a) Tacitus, in this place, speaks hypothetically, but with an 
apparent disposition to embrace the system of the best and wisest 
men, and, it may be added, the persuasion of mankind in every 
age and nation. That the soul of man is not extinguished with 
bis animal life, but passes^ in that awful moment, into some new 
region of existence, or transmigrates into some other being, has 
been, at all times, the opinion, or the conjecture, or the wish, of 
the rudest and most savage tribes; and this universal cdnsent, Ci- 
cero observes in the first Tusculan, is the law of nature speaking 
in the human heart. Omni atifem in re consensio omnium gentiun^ 
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teg naium pvAwmda eaf. Men of study and deep speculttios 
adopted what they saw rooted in the mass of the people; and, bar- 
ing no better guide than the dim light or nature, they established 
their schools of philosophy, and taught their different systems. 
The Socratic and Platonic professors declared for the immortalitj 
of the soul, and some of their proofs are short of nothing but re* 
Telation. The Stoic sect did not embrace the doctrine in its rnli 
extent: according to their hypothesis, certain chosen spirits, might 
ba?e their existence prolongefi in a future world, but not to eter- 
nity. They allowed us, sa.vs Cicero, the duration of a crow, ad- 
mitting that the soul may exist hereafter, but not for ever. Sfotd 
mUnm wwram nchis largimUw tamqnam eomidbus; diu manmro$ 
aiwU a$iimo$; senipern^gani. First Tusculan, s. it. It was re- 
ierred for Epicurus to deny the attributes of the supreme being, 
tnd to teach the gloomy doctrine of annihilation. That, philoso- 
pher, however, did not long make head against the general, sense 
of mankind. He gainad some apostates; but their writings have 
long since disappeared, and their tenets are now supported by the 
poetiy of Lucretius only. Macrobius, in his remarks on the 
SoMifi\^M SciPioivis of Cicero, has mentioned the triumph of si 
better and more moral doctrine. The immateriality, he says, aa 
well as the immortality of the soul, has gained the general assent. 
OMmt non ndmu de ineorporalUate amrno^ qaam de tmrnorfofi* 
tale eententia Cicero, in various parts of his works, maintained 
die same doctrine, and in one admirable sentence seems to have 
compressed the whole force of the argument. That, he says, 
which feels, which thinks, which deliberates, and wills, is of 
heavenly origin, and, for that reason, must be immortal. Qifid- 
qmdeet iOudy quod seniU^ quod sapit^ quod tuU. quod ffigetj caUeU 
el djvutum esl, 06 eamque rem aUemwn riL necesse est. But this uoc- 
trine, amidst the contentions of dogmatical sects, was far from 
being established. Wise men embraced it. Ut sapienlibus placet^ 
says Tacitus, and be may be alfowed to have embraced the most 
orthodox opinion. If the immortality ot the soul was not a settled 
article of his creed, at a time when the light of revelation was 
■ot yet diffused over the Christian world, it is however probable^ 
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that he, wboporaetsed a eomprebensive and sublime UDdentand- 
iDg, was Dol content with the grovelling notion of falling into 
nothing, but aspired, and wished, and hoped, to enjoy a future 
state of immortalitj. He was conscious of the dignity of human 
nature, and thence proceeded the fine address to the departed 
spirit of his father-in-law. 
• 
(i) The teit is left by the copyists in a mangled condition. 
The words, as they stand, can not be reduced to any kind ofsense. 
Jidmbratione fepofuM, temporaWms laudibufy tt^ st natura ntppedi' 
tet MiUTUM decoremicf. Lipsius and Grotius have contribilled 
ibeir assistance. The former reads, Jldndratiane te potuis, U 
UmporaWmt laudibus; and (instead of nrilUum, which is totally 
unintelligible) Grotius adds, nmiUtidtne decoreimig. Out of the 
word emOiindine a bad transcriber might make mililum. La 
Bletterie thinks it might be lemulcrfv, and that conjecture has been 
adopted in the translation. 

(c) Cicero has a sentiment analogous to what is here said by 
Tacitus. Servius Sulpicius could leave no monument equal to 
the portrait of his manner^, bis virtue, his constancy, and his 
talents, which still survived in his son. MUvm miMiifmenftttii 
darim Senriuf Svlpiciui reHnquert poiuerai^ quam effigiem morum 
svomm mrtuHsj tantimUimy ingeniijfiliim. See the Tenik Philippie, 
Martial, in an elegant epigram, wishes that the painter's art could 
delineate the manners and the mind of his friend: that would 
■sake the best picture in the world. 

An utinam mores animum<)ue effingere ponetj 
Pulcbrior in territ nulla tabcUa foret. 

Lib. z.epig. 32. 

(d) So we read in Horace: 

Vixere fortes ante Agsmemmma 
MuUi;sed onines iHachrymabtles 

Urgentur, ignotiquo longa 

Kocte» carent quia vate taero. 

Ub.iv.ode9. 
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Vain wu the chieTtt the itge's pride; 
Thej had no poet» and they died: 
In vain they schem'dy in vain they bled; 
They had no poet, and are dead. Pon. 

(e) Pliny, the consul, returaed thanks to Tacitas for desirio; 
an account of the elder Pliny's death, that he might transnoH H 
with truth to posterity. His uncle, he says, if celebrated by 
auch a writer, will be immortal. Pliny, b. vi. cpist 16. That 
part, however, of our author's works has not come down to us, 
and the prophecy has so far failed. The prediction of Tacitus ia 
completely verified: Agricola is rendered immortal; he lives io 
the historian's page, and' will continue to do so, as long as men 
retain a taste for the best and truest model of biography. 
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NOTES 

ON 

THE DIAXOGUE 

cQveiiiHni» 

ORATORY. 



The seene or the following Dialogue is laid io the sixth yeaf 
•f Vespasian, A. U. C. 828, A. D. 75. The commentators are 
much divided in their opinions about the real author; his work 
they all agree is a masterpiece in the kind; written with tasta 
and judgment; entertaining, profound, and elegant But wbe* 
ther it is to be ascribed to Tacitus, Quintilian, or any other per- 
son* whom they can not name, is a question upon which they hav9 
exhausted a store of learning. They have given us, according 
to their custom, much controTcrsy, and little decision. In this 
field of conjecture Lipsius led the way. He published, in 15749 
the first good edition of Tacitus, with judicious emendations of 
the text, and notes to illustrate every passage which he thought 
, wanted explanation. He was, beyood all question, a man of 
genius and great erudition. He, and Casaubon, and Scaliger, 
were called the triumvirate of literature. Lipsius, however, stands 
distinguished by his taste, and his politeness. Commentators ia 
general seem to think, as Doctor Bentle y expressed it, that they am 
riding to poiterity upon the bade of an amient; and being well 
mounted, they imagine that to prance, and show all their paces, 
and dash through thick and thin, and bespatter all wllo come in 
their way, is the true digni^ of a critic. Lipsius was not of tbil 
VOL. yi. 38 
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class: to great learning he united a fine taste, and polished 
ners. He thought for himself, and be decided with candour; oe^er 
dogmatical, or presuming to dictate to others. He says ezpresslj, 
Dico me; nam aim nihil prceeo quod sequmUuf. With regard to the 
present Dialogue, had it not come down to us to a aii|tilatcd 
state, be pronounces it in point of style, beauty of ioYention, and 
sound judgment, equal to the best models of antiquity. Bat whs 
was the real author seems to him a problem not easy to be solved. 
He sees nothing of the manner peculiar to Tacitus: io the place 
of brevity, he finds diffusive periods, and the rich, the florid, and 
the amplified sentence, instead of the concise, the close and ncr- 
vous. An author, he admits, may, by continued practice, acq[aiic 
a cast of thought and expression not to be found in his early pro- 
ductions; but still he must retain sdine traces of his original man- 
ner. The age of Tacitus does not seem to him to correspond with 
the time, when the speakers^ in the Dialogue met to discuss the 
question. Tacitus, he says, was promoted by Vespasian, and fFon 
that circumstance he infers that he was not so young, as the wri- 
ter of the Dialogue represents himself in the first section. He 
once thought that Quintilian had the best claim, since that wri- 
ter, in the introduction to the sixth book of his Institutes, says 
expressly that he published a treatise on the subject: ZiftnuM, 
quern de cattsis corruptcB doquentiiB emisi: but, upon due reflectioo, 
Lipsius fairly owns, that Quintilian, in the sixth of Vespaaiafl, 
was far from being a young man. He adds, whether it l>e ascrib- 
ed to Tacitus, or Quintilian, no inconvenience can arise, since 
the tract itself is beautiful: but, as to himself, his doubts are not 
removed; he still remains in suspense. Cum miuUa dtxerim^ dmiB 
tamen omnia hoc responso; mihi non liquerc. Gronovios, Picke- 
na, Ryckius, Rhenanus, and others, have entered warmly into the 
dispute. An elegant modern writer has hazarded a new conjec- 
ture. The last of Sir Thomas Filzosborne's Letters is a kind of 
preface to Mr. Melmoth^s Translation of the Dialogue before us. 
He says, of all the conversation-pieces, whether ancient or mo- 
dem, either of the moral or polite kind, he knows not one more 
elegantly written than the little anonymous Dialogue concemisg 
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the rise and decline of eloquence among the Romans. He calls it 
anonymous^ though be is aware, that it has been ascribed not 
only to Tacitus, and Quintilian, but even to Suetonius. The rea- 
sons, however, are so inconclusive^ that he is inclined to give it 
to the younger Pliny. He thinks it perfectly coincides with Pli- 
ny's age; it is addressed to one of his partii^ular friends, and is 
marked wilh similar expressions and sentiments. But, with all 
due submission to Mr. Melmotb,.his new candidate can not long 
bold us in suspense. It appears in the account of the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, in which Pliny's uncle fest his life, A. U C. 
8SS, A. D. 79, that Pliny was then eighteen years old, and, as 
the Dialogue was in 826, he could then be no more than four- 
teen; a time of life, when he was neither fit to be admitted to a 
learned debate, nor capable of understanding it. Besides this, two 
letters to his friend Fabius, are still extant; one in the first book, 
epist 11; the other, book vii. epist. 2. No mention of the Dia- 
logue occurs in either of those letters, nor in any other part of his 
works; a circumstance, which could scarce have happened to a 
writer so tenderly anxious about his literary character, if the work 
in 4]uestion had been the production of his pen. Brotier, the last, 
and, it may be said, the best of all the editors of Tacitus, is of 
opinion that a tract, so beautiful and judicious, ought not, with- 
out better reasons than have been as yet assigned, to be adjudged 
from Tacitus to any other writer. He relies much on the first edi- 
tion, which was published at Venice (1468), containing the six 
last books of the Annals (the six first not being then found), the 
five books of the History, and the Dialogue, entitled, Camdti Ta-- 
cUi EquUis Ramani Dtdk^fus dt Oratcrilnu dam. There were 
also, in the Vatican, manuscript copies of the Dialogue dt Oraia- 
rtbtf. In 1615, when the six first Annals were found in Ger- 
many, a new edition under the patronage of Leo X. was publish- 
ed by Beroaldos, carefully collated with the manuscript, which 
was afterwards placed in the Florentine Library. Those early 
authorities prepoiiderate with Brotier against all modern conjec- 
ture; more especially, since the age of Tacitus agrees with the 
time of the Dialogue. He was four years older than his friend 
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Piinj) and, at eighteen, might properiy be allowed by bis 
to be of their party. In two years afterwards (A. U. C. 830)^he 
married Agricola^s daughter, and he expressly says (Life of Agn* 
eola, sect, ix.), that he was then a very young man. The aigv- 
Boents drawn by the several commentators from the differenee of 
Style, Brotier thinks are of no weight. The style of a youag w^ 
Ibor will naturally dilfer from what he has settled by practice at 
an advanced period of life. This has been observed io osany 
eminent writers, and in none more than Lipsius himself. His lan- 
guage, in the outset, was easy, flowing, and elegant; but, as he 
advanced in years, it became stiff, abrupt, and harsh. Tacitas 
relates a conversation on a literary subject; and in soch a piece, 
who can. expect to find the style of an histonan or aQ aonatistf 
For these reasons Brotier thinks that this Dialogue may, with 
good reason, be ascribed to Tacitus. The translator caters no 
farther into the controversy, than to say, that in a case, fvheia 
certainty can not be obtained, we must rest satisfied with the best 
evidence the nature of the thing will admit. The dispute is of no 
importance; for, Ab Lipsius says, whether we give the Dialogae 
to Quintilian or to Tacitus, no inconvenience can arise. Who* 
ever was tlie author, it is a performance of uncommon beauty. 

Before we close this introduction, it fvill not be improper to 
say a word or two about Brotier^s Supplement. In the wreck of 
ancient literature a considerable part of this Dialogue has perish- 
ed, and, by consequence, a chasm is left, mubh to be lamented 
by every reader ot taste. To avoid the inconvenience of a bro- 
ken context, Brotier has endeavoured to compensate for the Iossl 
What he has added, will be found in the progress of the work; 
and as it is executed by the learned editor with great elegance, 
and equal probability, it is hoped that the insertion of it will be 
more agreeable to the reader, than a dull pause of melaneholy re- 
gret 

Section I. 
(a) Justus Fabius was consul A. U. G. 864, A. D. III. But 
at he did not begin the year, his name does not ap|)ear in the 
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FAtn CoiTSiTLARES. There are tifo letters to him Trom hit 
friend Pliny; the first, lib. i. epist. 11; the other^ lib. Yii. ep. S. 
It is remarkable^ that, in the last, the author talks or sending some 
of his writings Tor his friend's perusal; quaaram quidpctissimwn ex 
nugU mm iibi exhSbeam; but not a word is said about the decline 
of eloquence. 

Section IK 

(a) Conecrnittg Maternus nothing is known with anj kind of 
certaintj, Dio relates that a sophist, of that name, was put to 
death by Domitian, for a school of declamation against tyrants; but 
not one of the commentators ventures to assert that he was the 
Cimaliiu Maternus^ who makes so conspicuous a figure in the 
Diol<^ue before us. 

(b) ^No mention is made of Marcus Aper either by Quiutiliiaa 
or Pliny. It is supposed that he was father of Marcus Flavins Aper, 
who was substituted consul A. U. C. 883. A. D. ISO. His 
oratorical character, and that of Secundus, as we find them drawn 
in this section, are not unlike what we are told by Cicero of Cras- 
sus and Antonius. Crassus, he says, was not willing to be thought 
destitute of literature, but he wished to have it said of him, that 
he despised it, and preferred the good sense of the Romans to the 
refinements of Greece. Antonius, on the other band, was of opin- 
ion Uiat his fame would rise to greater magnitude, if he was con- 
sidered as a man wholy illiterate, and void of education. In this 
manner they both expected to increase their popularity; the for- 
mer, by despising the Greeks, and the latter by not knowing theoS. 
FuithocintUroqueeorum^ ut Crassus non tarn existimari veUei nan 
dtdictsse, qwun iUa desptcere, et nostnnvm htminum in omni ge- 
nere prudenliam GrtEds anUftrre. AUonius autem probabiUorem 
populo oraHonemfore censebat suam^ si omnind dididsse nimquam 
ptUaretur; atque Ua st ^jAerque graviorem fore, si aUer cantenmere^ 
alter ne nosse quidern GroMs tidereiur. Cicero De Orat. lib. ii. 
cap. 1. 

(c) Quintilian makes honourable mention of Julius Secundum 
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who if be hi^d not been prematurely cut off, would hare traos- 
mitted bis name to posterity amongst the most celebrated orators. 
He would have added, and he was daily doing it, wbateyer was 
requisite to complete his oratorical genius; and all that could tic 
desired, was more vigour in argument, and more attention to mat- 
ter and sentiment than to the choice of words. But be died too 
soon, and his fame was, in some degree, intercepted. He has, 
notwithstanding, left a considerable name. His diction was rich 
and copious; be eiplained every thing with grace and elegance; bis 
periods flowed with a suavity that charmed his audience; bis lan- 
guage when metaphorical, was bold, yet accurate; and, if he haz« 
arded an unusual phrase, he was justified by the energy with 
which his meaning was conveyed. Mio SteundOj Hlongiar 
conltp*Md (Bl(u, darisrimnm prqfecto nomen orataris apud fOsUrm 
fcTtt, Jidftcifsetenimy (Uqtie adjUUbat^ cateris virtutilnu suis^ quod 
deriderari potest; id e$t otUem, tU esset^ multomagispugnaxy el tcepbu 
ad earam rerwn ah elocuftone rtspicertt. Casterum interceptus qwh 
que mcfgnfim tibi vindicat locum. Ea est facundiaj tanta in eqA- 
candoy quod vdit^ gratia; lam candidum^ el lene^ el speeioeum di- 
eendt genus; tanla verborumy eliam qua assumpta sunt^ proprielas; 
tanta in quObusdamj ex perieulo petitisy signijicantiay Quintil. lib. 
z. s. 1. It is remarkable, that Quintilian, in his list of Roman 
orators, has neither mentioned Maternus, or Marcus Aper. The 
Dialogue, for that reason, seems to be improperly ascribed to bim: 
men who figure so much in the inquiry concerning oratory, would 
not have been omitted by (he critic, who thought their conversa- 
tion worth recording. 

Section III. 

(a) Thyestes was a common and popular subject of aneient 
tragedy^ 

In lignatur item privatis, et prope tocco 
Digviis carminibus narrari scena Tbyestae. 

HoEAT. Ami Porr. Ter. 90. 

(b) It was the custom of the colonies, and municipal towns, to 
pay their court to some great orafor at Rome, in order to obtain 
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his patronage, wbeDever they should have occasion to applj to the 
senate for a redress of grievances. 

(c) Domitius was another .subject of tragedj, taken from the 
Roman story. Who he was does not clearfy appear. Brotier thinks 
it was Domitius, the a;irowed enemy of Julius C»sar, who moved 
In the senate for a law to recal that general from the command of 
the army in Gaul, and, afterwards, on the breaking out of the civil 
war, fell bravely at the battle of Pharsalia. See Suetonius, Life of 
Nero, section 2. Such a character might furnish the subject of a 
tragedy. The Roman poets were in the habit of enriching their 
drama with domestic occurrences, and the practice was applauded 

by Horace. 

« 

Nee mtnimum meru^re decus, vestigia Graeca 
Ausi desere, et celebrare domestica facta. 

Ana PoBT. ^^r. 286. 

No path to fame our poets left untried; 
Nor umall their merit, when with coiiticrous pride 
Tliey acorn'd to take from Greece the atoried theme, 
- But dar'd to sing their own domestic fame. 

Fbahcis's Hobacv. 

Section V. 
(a) There were at Rome several eminent men of the name of 
Bassus. With regard to the person, here called Saleius Bassos, the 
commentators have not been able to glean much information. 
Some have contended that it was to him Persius addressed his 
sixth satire; 

Admovit jam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino. 

But if we may believe tfie ok! scholiast, his name was Cjfisius 
Bassus, a much admired lyric poet, who was living on his own 
farm, at the time when Mount Vesuvius discharged its torrents of 
fire, and made th« country round a scene of desolation. The poet 
and his honse were overwhelmed by the eruption of the lava, 
which happened A. U. C. 832, in the reign of Titus. Quintilian 
says of him (b. x. chap. 1.), that if after Horace any poet deserves 
to be mentioned) Caesius Bassus wait the man. Si quem adjieere 
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•e/tf, %8 erU C^erius Bonus. Saleius Biwis is metttioned bf 

JuTeoal as an eminent poet in distressc 

At Serrano tenuique Saleio 
Gloria qiianuiibet quid erit, si gloria UnUim est? 
^ Sat. vii. Ter. SO 

But to poor BaiauB what avails a name. 
To sUrve on complimenu and enpty hme* 



Quintilian says, he possessed a poetic genius, but so 
yehement, that, even in an advanced age, his spirit was not 
the control or sober judgment Vthemens el pcetieum 
Saleii Bassi fuU; nee ipsum senechOe nuOurum. This passage 
affords an insuperable argument against Lipsius, and the rest el 
the critics, who named Quintilian as a candidate for the honov 
of this elegant composition. Can it l>e imagined that a ivriter, 
of fair integrity, would in his great work speak of Bassus as he 
deserved, and in the Dialogue overrate him beyond all proportion? 
Duplicity was not a part of Quintilian's character. 

. (&) Tacitus, it may be presumed with good reason, was a dili- 
gent reader of Cicero, Livy, Sallust, and Seneca. He has, in 
various parts of his works, coincidences of sentiment and diction, 
that plainly show the source from which they sprang. la the 
present case, when he ca|ls eloquence a buckler to protect your- 
self, and a weapon to annoy your adversary, can any one doobt 
but be had his eye on the following sentence in Cieero it Oraioref 
Quid aulem tarn necessarium^ quam tenere eemper armoj qmbmvd 
teehu ipse esBepomsj vAproeoewre in^gros, et U vikitd laeesnimtf 
(c) Eprius Marcellus is often a conspicuous figure in the Annab 
and the History of Tacitus. To a bad heart he united the gift oT 
eloquence. In the Annals, b. zvi. s. 28, he makes a vehement 
speech against Partus Thrasea, and afterwards wrought the de- 
struction of that excellent man. For that exploit, be was attacked^ 
in the beginning of Vespasian's reign, t)y Helvidius Prisms, b 
tbe History (book iv. s. 7 and 8) we see thena both engqpd in n 
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Tioleat contention. Id the following year (823), Helvidins in the 
senate opened an accusation in form; but Marcellu8, by using his 
eloquence as his buckler and offensive weapon, was able to ward 
off the blow. He rose rrom his seat, and, ^* I leave you, he said, 
I leave you to give the law to the senate: reign, ifyou will^ even in 
the presence of the prince." Sm Hist. iv. ai 43. See also, Life of 
Agricola, s. 11, notes (a) and (6). 

Section VL ' 
(a) To be rich and have no issue, gave to the person so circum- 
stanced the highest consequence at Rome. All ranks of men paid 
their court to him. To discourage a life of celibacy, and pro- 
mote population, Augustus passsed a law, called Papia PoppcMtj 
whereby bachelors were subjected to penalties. Hence the com- 
pliment paid by Horace to his patron: 

Diva prodocas sobolem* patrumque 
Prosperea decreta super jugandia 
Fflnninis, proliaque noTz feraci . 
Lege marita. 

Carmen Sscvlakb. 

Bring the springing birth to 1i|^ht, 

And with every genial grace 

Prolific of an endless race. 
Oh! crown our vows^ and bless the nupUal rite. 

Fbjlitcis's Horacx, 

But marriage was not brought into fashion. In proportion to tfae 
rapid degeneracy of the manners under the emperors, celibacy 
grew into respect; insomuch, that we find (Annals, xii. s 52) a 
man too strong fi>r his prosecutors, because be was rich, old, and 
childless. Vabdtque peewmsd crbiiatt et $enecid. 

(h) The faculty of speaking on a sudden question, with unpre* 
meditated eloquence, Quintilian says, is the reward of study and 
diligent application. The speech, composed at leisure, will of-i 
ten want the warmth and energy, which accompany the rapid|emo- 
tioDS of the mind. The paisions, when roused and animated, 

VOL. VI. 34 
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and the images wbich present themselves in a gkiw ofeiidiosi- 
asm, are the inspirers of true eloquence. Composition has not 
always this happy effect; the process is slow; languor is apt to suc^ 
eeed; the passions subside, and the spirit ofthediscourseeraporatea. 
Jtfaxmas tero skMorumfructus est^ et veba prmmium quaddam oas- 
pHsdmuni longi laborisj ex tempore dkendi faeuUas. PeOm eM 
tnim, quod diseriosfacit^ et m mentis, J>ram bene concq^ii affeOm^ 
et recentes rerum imagines conlmuo impetuferuntur^ qiut nonmmr 
qium mora stUi refrigtscunt, et dilata non revertuntur. QaintiliaOf 
lib. X. cap. 7. 

Section VII. 
(a) The translation is not quite accurate in this place. The 
original says, when I obtained the latidane^ and the English calls 
it the manly gown^ which, it must be admitted, is not the exact 
aense The toga virilis, or the manly gown^ was assumed, when 
the youth came to man's estate, or the age of seyenteen years. Ob 
that occasion the friends of the young man conducted him to the 
/oniii|(or sometimes to the capitol), and there invested him with the 
new gown. This was callled dies tirocbui; the day, on which he 
commenced a ftro, or a candidate for preferment in the army. The 
Uuiclave was an additional honour often granted at the same time. 
The sons of senators and patricians were entitled to that distinc- 
tion; as a matter of right: but the young men descended from such 
as were not patricians, did not wear the latidave^ till they entered 
into the service of the commonwealth, and undertook the functions 
of the civil magistracy. Augustus Caesar changed that custom. 
He gave leave to the sons of senators, in general, to assume the 
lo^iclooe, presently after the time of putting on the (cga nriSi, 
though they were not capable of civil honours. The emperors 
who succeeded, allowed the same privilege, as a favour to illus- 
trious families. Ovid speaks of himself and his brother assuming 
the mainly gown and the latidaiee at the same time: 

Interea, tacito passu labentibus anniB» 
Liberior fratri lumpta mihique toga; 
Induiturque hameris cum lato purpura chvo 
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Pliny the younger shows^ that the Uuielaot was a faTour granted 
by the emperor onparticalar occasions. He says, he applied for 
bis friend* and succeeded: Ego sexto ItUutncUman a CcMore nos- 
iro mpHravi. Lib. ii. epist 9. The latuscUwtu was a robe worn 
by consuls, pnetors, generals in triumph, and senators, who were 
called latielavii. Their sons were admitted to the same honour; 
bat the emperors had a power to bestow this garment of distinctioi^ 
and ail privileges belonging to it, upon such as they thought wpr« 
thy of that honour. This is what Marcus Aper says in the Dia- 
logue, that he obtained; and, when the translation mentions the 
manly gown^ the expression falls short of the speaker's idea. Da- 
eier has given an account of the laticUwe^ which has been well re- 
cieved by the learned. He tells us, that whatever was made to 
be put on another thing, was called davus^ not because it had any 
resemblance to a nail, but because it was made an adjunct to an- 
other subject. In fact, the davi were purple galloons, with which 
the Romans bordered the fore part of the tunie« on both sides, and, 
when drawn close together, they formed an ornament in the mid- 
dle of the vestment. It was, for that reason^ called by the Greeks, 
fM9-«jr0'<f of«9. The broad galloons made the Uuidave^ and the nar- 
row the angusiiclavt. The laiidave^ Dacier adds, is not to be 
confounded with the prcUexta. The latter was, at first, appropria- 
ted to the magistrates, and the sacerdotal order; but, in time, was 
extended to the sons of eminent families, to be worn as a mark of 
distinction, till the age of seveuteen, when it was laid aside for 
the manly gown. See Dacier's Horace^ lib. i. sat. 5; and see Ken- 
net's Roman JhUiquiiieiy p. 306. 

(6) Marcus Aper, Julius Secundus, and Curiatius Matemus, 
according to Brotier and others, were natives of Gaul. Aper 
(section X.) mentions the Gauls as their common countrymen: JVl 
quid dt GaUis nofiris loqnamur. If that was the fact, a ww man 
at Rome would have difficulties to surmount. Ammianus Mar- 
eellinus (a Latin historian of the fourth century) sajs, that at 
Rome the people despised every thing that did npt grow before 
their eyes within the walls of the city, except the rich who had 
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no cbildreo; and the yeneration paid to such as bad no hetit 
altogether incredible. VUe esse quidquid extra urfcit 
nascUwr, euiimani; fiec credi potest qua cbsequiarum dwenitaU c»- 
luntur hemines sine liberis Ronut. Lib. xiv. s. 5. In such a citj a ^ 
young man and a-siranger could not expect to be fj^vouied. | 

(c) All causes of a private nature were heard before the cen* | 
ttfpmri. Three were chosen out of every tribe, and the tribes ( 
amounted to five-and-thirty, so that in fact 105 were chosen; b«k, '■ 

, for the sake of a round number, they were called csNTiTiiviai. 
The causes that were heard before that jurisdiction are eoune- 
rated by Cicero, De Oral. lib. i. s. 9i8. 

( 

(d) The translation says, the wUs and eodidb qf the ridi; bvt 
it is by no means certain that those words convey the meaning of 
the text, which simply says, nee codieiUis datur. After due inqoi* 

ry, it appears that codiciUis was used by the Latin authors, for what |l 
we now call the letters patent oj a prince. Codicils, in the mo- 
dem sense of the word, implying a supplement to a will, were 
unknow to the ancient Roman law. The Twelve Tables men- 
tion testaments only. Codicils, in aid to wills, were first intro- 
duced in the time of Augustus; but, whatever their operation was, 
legacies granted by those additional writings were for some time 
of no validity. To confirm this, we are told that the daughter of 
Lentulus discharged certain legacies, which being given by codi- 
cil, she was not bound to pay. In time, however, codicils, at an 
addition made by the testator to his will, grew into use, and the 
legacies thereby granted were confirmed. This might be the case 
in the sixth year of Vespasian, when the Dialogue passed between 
the parties; but it is, notwithstanding, highly probable, that the 
word eodiciUi means, in the passage before us, the letters patent 
of the prince. It is used in that sense by Suetonius, who relates, 
that Tiberius, after passing a night and two days in revelling with 
Pomponius Flaccus and Lucius Piso, granted to the former the pro- 
vince of Syri^, and made the latter praefect of the city; declaring 
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themm (he potento, pleasant companions, and tlufinindsofall hours. 
CodteSUi qucqite jwmdisrimos ei cmnitm hot arum amkos profos- 
sus. Suet, in Tib. s. 42. 

(e) The common people are called, in the original, tunicaha 
pcpubu; that class of men, who wore the (tintc, and not the toga^ 
or die Rmnan gown. The twAca^ or close coat, was the common 
garment worn within doors, and abroad, under the ioga. Kennet 
says, the probfont, the captte cefui, and the rest of the dregs of 
the city, could not afforcTto wear the toga^ and therefore went in 
their luntcs; whence Horace says (lib. i. epist 7.)) 

Vilia ▼endentem tunicato scruU popello. 

The TOGA, however, was the peculiar dress of the Roman people. 
YiRGiL distinguishes his countrymen by their mode of apparel: 

Ronanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam. 

But, though this was the Roman habit, the lower citizens were 
obliged to appear abroad in their tunica^ or close garment. The 
love of praise is so eager a passion, that the public orator is here 
represented as delighting in the applause of the rabble. Persius, 
the satirist, has said the same thing: 

Pulchmm eat digtto monstrari, et diccre, Hic est. 

Section VIII. 
(a) The character of Eprius Marcellus has been already stated, 
section v. note (c). Crispus Yibius is mentioned as a man of 
weight and influence, Annak^ book xiv. s. S8. Qointilian has 
mentioned him to his advantage; he calls him, book v. chap. IS, 
a man of agreeable and elegant talents, vtr tngenu jueundi et 
degantis; and again, Yibii^s Crispus was distinguished by the ele- 
gance of his composition, and the sweetnesa of his manner; a 
man bom to please, but fitter for private suits, than fortheimpor- 
tance of public causes. Et Yuius Crispus, eomfMrite, ^jw 
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eimdiiff, et defedofumt noltu; jirmilu lamai eauMj qwm jwUict^ 
meKor. Lib. z. cap. K 

(6) Which of these two men was born at Capua, and which 
at Yercellfl&Y is not clearly expressed in the original. Eprius Mar- 
cellas, who has been described as a prompt and daring spirit, ready 
to embark in every mischief, and by his eloquence able to give 
colour to the worst cause, must at this time have become a new 
man, since we find him mentioned in this dialogue with unbound- 
ed praise. He, it seems, and Yibius Crispus were the favourites 
at Vespasian's court. Yercellas, now Ferceil, was situated in the 
eastern part of Piedmont. Capita^ rendered famous by Hannibal, 
was a city in Campania, always deemed the seat of pleasure. 

(c) Vespasian is said to have beeA, what is uncommon among 
sovereign princes, a patient hearer of truth. His attention to men 
of letters may be considered as a proof of that assertion. The 
younger Pliny tells us, that his uncle, the author of the Natural 
History, used to visit Vespasian before day-light, and gained ad- 
mittance to the emperor, who devoted his nights to study. JinU 
huem ibat ad Vespasianum imperatorem: nam tite quoqut nocHbu» 
ukhatur. Lib. iii. epist. 5. 

Section IX. 
(a) Agamemnon and Jason were two favourite dramatic sub* 
jects with the Roman poets. After their example, the modems 
seem to have been enamoured with those two Grecian heroes. 
Racine has displayed the former, in his tragedy of Iphigenia, and 
the late Mr. Thompson in a performance of great merit, entitled 
Agamemnon. Corneille, and the late Mr. Glover, thought Jason 
and Medea worthy of their talents. 

(h) Saleius Bassus has been already mentioned, s. t. note (a). 
It may be added in this place, that the critics of his time con- 
curred in giving him the warmest praise, not only as a good and 
excellent man, but also as an eminent and admirable poet. He 
was descended from a family of di8tinotioo> but was poor and 
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often distressed. Whether be or Csesius Bassus was the Triend 
of Persius, is not perrectly clear. Be the Tact as it maj, the sa* 
tirist describes a fine poet, and bis verses were apphcable to 
either of them: 

Jamme 1yr&, et tetrico vWunt tibi pectine q^iordse? 
Mire opifex numerU veterum primordU reruniy 
Atque miirein strepitum fidis intendUse Lttinaes 
Bfox juvenei agiUre joco^ et polUce boiiesto 
Ei^giot iQMMe ienes. 

PlRSIVB, sat. YU 

(c) Before the invention of printing, copies were not easily 
multiplied. Authors were eager to enjoy their fame, and the pen 
of the transcriber was slow and tedious. Public rehearsals were 
the road to fame. But an audience was to be drawn together by 
interest, by solicitation, and public advertisements. Pliny, in 
one of bis letters, has given a lively description of the difficul- 
ties wbich the author had to surmount This year, he says, has 
produced poets in great abundance. Scarce a day has passed in 
the month of April, without the recital of a poem. But the greater 
part of the audience comes with reluctance; they loiter in the lob- 
bies, and there enter into idle chat, occasionally desiring to know, 
whether the poet is in his pulpit? has he begun? is his preface 
over? has he almost finished? They condescended, at last, to enter 
the room; they looked round with an air of indifierence, and soon 
retired, some by stealth, and others with open contempt Hence 
the greater praise is due to those autliors, who do not suffer their 
genius to droop, but on the contrary, amidst the most discourag- 
ing circumstances, still persist to cultivate the liberal arts. Ptiny 
adds, that he himself attended all the public readings, and, for 
that purpose, staid longer in the city than was usual with him. 
Being, at length, released, he intended, in his rural retreat, to 
finish a work of bis own, but not to read it in public, lest he 
should be thought to claim a return of the civility, which he had 
shown to others. He was a hearer, and not a creditor. The fa- 
vour conferred, if redemanded, ceases to be a favour. JUagmun 
fTaoiidumpo€Uiinm annu$ Ate attidU. Tpto metws ^Sprili nMui 
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fer^ Hes^ quo nofi recUarei aUquis. Tamdsi ad audiendum pign 
coiiw. Pkrique in stationilms sedey^X, tempusqne mnHeniu fiA^Em 
tonUramt^ ac sMndt M, fiunHarijiibentj an jam recUator uUroMr^ 
an dixerit prcifationem^ an ex magna parte evcherit Iibnmi9 Twm 
demuTR, ac tunc quoque lente^ cunctanterque veftiuni, nee tamen rema 
nent, sed ante fiittm recedunt; alii dimmtilanler, ae /tcrfm, oK 
simplicUery ac tibere. Sed tanto magis laudandi probandiqiie notf, 
quoB a Bcribendi recUandique studio hac audUonm vel desidia^ vd 
euperbia non retardcU, Equidem prope nemini defui: his ex caams 
longius^quamdestinaveram^ tempasinurbe conswnpsi. Possum J9m 
tepetere secessum^ et scribere aliquid^ quod non redtem^ ne mdear^ 
quonun recUatianibw affui^ non auditor Jvisse, nd creditor^ JVom, Ht 
in ceteris rebus^ ita in audiendi offidoj perit gratia si repootahsr. 
Pliny, lib. i. ep. 13. Such was the state of literature ander die 
lyorst of the emperors. The Augustan age was over. lo tlic 
reigns or Tiberius and Caligula learning drooped, but in some de- 
gree revived under the dull and stupid Claudius. PliDj, in the 
letter above cited, says of that emperor, that one day bearing a 
noise in his palace, he inquired what was the cause, and, being 
inforined that Nonianus was reciting in public, went immediate- 
ly to th»^ place, and became one of the audience. After that time 
letters met with no encouragement from the great. Lord Shafts- 
bury says, he cannot but wonder how the Romans, after the ex- 
tinction of the Cesarean and Claudian family, and a sbiNrt in- 
terval of princes raised and destroyed with much disorder and 
public ruin, were able to regain their perishing dominion, and 
retrieve their sinking state, by an after-race of wise and able 
princes, successively adopted, and taken from a private state to 
rule the empire of the world. They were men, who not ocJj 
possessed the military virtues, and supported that sort of diaciptine 
in the highest degree; but as they sought the interest of the ^mrid, 
they did what was in their power to restore liberty, and raise 
again the perishing arts, and the decayed virtue of mankind. But 
the season was past: barbarity and gothicwm were already entered 
into the arts, ere the savages made an impression on the empire. 
See Mrics to an w9ti(&or, part ii. s. 1. The gothidsm^ hinted at 
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hj Shaftesbuiy, appears maoifeatly id tbe wretched titnation, to 
which the best aathors were redaced. The poets, who could not 
hope to procure an audience, haunted the baths and public walks, 
in order to fasten on their friends, and, at any rate, obtain a hear- 
ing for their works. Juvenal says, the plantations and marble 
columns of Julius Fronto resounded with the vociferation of re* 
citing poets: 

Frontonis platvii conFolsaque mannon cUmant 
Semper, et assiduo ruptae Jectore columnae. 
Expectes eadem a sumoio roinimoqtie poeti. 

- — " Sat. 1. ver. 19; 

The same author observes, that the poet who aspired to literarj 
fame, might borrow an house for the purpose of a public read- 
ing; and the great man, who accommodated the writer, might ar- 
range his friends and freedmen on the back seats, with dtrectioa 
not to be sparing of their applause; but still a stage or pulpit, with 
<M>nvenieDt benches, was to be procured, and that expense the 
patrons of letters would not supply. ^ 



• At 81 dulcedine &inK 



Contentus reciteB, Maculonus commodat xdea. 
Scit dare Kbertoa extremis in parte aedentes 
Ordinis, et magnas comitum cUsponere vocea. 
Nemo dabit procerum, quaQti subselUa conatent. 

Sat. vii. ver. 39. 

Statins, in Juvenare time, was a favourite poet. If he announced 
a reading, his auditors went in crowds. He delighted all degrees 
^ad ranks of men; but, when the hour of applause was over, the 
authpr was obliged to sell a tragedy to Paris, the famous aetor9 
in order to procure a dinner. 

Carritar ad voeem jacandam, et carmen amiens 
Thebaidoa, Istam fecit cuai Statiua urt^em^ 
Fromisitque diem: tanta dulcediiie vulgi 
Auditun sed cum fregit subsellia versuy 
Esaritf intactam Paridi nisi rendit Agave n. 

4Sat. vit. var. €9. 
TOL. Tt. 86 
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This was the bard lot of poetry, and this tlie state of pvUte read* 
ing, which Aper deaeribes to his friend Matemos. 

Section X* 
(a) Horace baa the same obienratioB: 



• MediocribuB esse poetit 



Mon Diiy non homines non concessire columns. 

Abt Of PosBTTy yer. 372. 

But God and man, and lettered pott denies. 
That poets ever are of middling siie. 

/ Fn^jrcn't Hobaci. 

(6) Notwithstanding all that is said, in this Dialogue, of Sa- 
leius Bassus, it does not appear, in the judgment of Quintiliao, 
that he was a poet, whose fame could extend itself to the distant 
provinces. Perfection in the kind is necessaiy. Livj, the his- 
tonan, was at the head of his profession. In consequence of his 
vast reputation, we know from Plinj, the consul, that a native of 
the city of Cadiz was so struck with the character of that great 
writer, that he made a journey to Roroe^ with no other intent, 
than to see that celebrated genius; and having gratified his curi- 
osity, without staying to view the wonders of that magnificent 
city, returned borne perfectly satisfied. JNunqtMinne legisU Gadi^ 
tawum q^umdam Titi F^ivii lumine glaridque commotum^ ad msen- 
dum eum ab tdtimo terrarwn orbe venisse^ Hatbnque^ td viderai^ 
attiite? Lib. ii. epist. 3. 

(e) In Homer and Virgil, as well as in the dramatic poets of 
the first order, we frequently have passages of real eloqucu>ce, 
with the difference which Quintilian mentions; the poet, he says, 
is a slave to the measure of his verse; and, not being able at all 
times to make use of the true and proper word, he is obliged to 
quit the natural and easy way of expression, and avail himself of 
new modes and turns of phraseology, such as tropes, and meta* 
phors, with the liberty of transposing words« and lengthening or 
shortening syllables as he sees occasion. Quod alUgaH ad csttflm 
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jmdrnn mmtnt a t em iio» temper propriis tai po$$bUf Ud dtpvlri a 
reda na, necessario ad qumdam dmrtieuta canfugianf; nee mutart 
fiMdam modo^ verba^ $ed txtendere, compere^ converkrej dioidere 
ecgmUur. Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. The speaker jd the Dialogue if 
ftware of thie distinction, and, subject to it, the various branches 
of poetrj are with him so many didfereot roo<|es oT eloquence. 

(d) The original has« the citadel of eloquence, which calls to 
mind an admired passage in^ Lucretius: 

Sed nil dulctttt est ben^ quam munits tenere 
Bdita doctrink sapientuiD teinpJa terena, 
Despicere unde queas alloa, pastimque iridere 
Brraref atque viam pallantea quxrere vitae 

Lib. 11. Ter. 7. 

(s) It is a Tact well known, that in Greece^tbe most illustrious 
of both sexes thought it honourable to exereise themselves in the 
exhibitions of tbe theatre, and even to appear in the athletic 
games. Plutarch, it is true, will have it, that alt scenic arts were 
prohibited at Sparta by the laws of Lycurgus; and yet Cornelius 
Nepos assures us, that no Lacedasmonian matron, however high 
ber quality^ was ashamed to a^t for hire on the public stage. He 
adds, that throughout Greece, it was deemed the highest honour to 
obtain tbe prize in the Olympic games, and no man blushed to 
be a performer in plays and pantomimes, and give himself a spec- 
tacle to the people. JViiQa LacedcBmoni tarn est fwbUis vidua, qua 
non in scenam eat mercede eonducta. Magnia in laudSbus totdfuil 
(Sraeid vieiarem Ob/mpia eilaris In seenam vera prodbre^ etpapulo 
use epedaaio tiemmt in Osdem getUibusJuU turpUudi$iL Cor. Nep« 
in Pmfat. It appears, however, from a story told by £lian (and 
cited by Shaflesbury, .Adnce to an MAor^ part ii. s. S.), that the 
Greek women were by law eicluded from the Olympic games, 
Whoever was found to transgress, or even to cross the river Al- 
pheus, during the celebration of that great spectacle, was liable 
to be thrown from a rock. The consequence was, that not one 
female was detected, except CdOipatria^ or, as others called her, 
Pfitretnci, This woman, disguised in the habit of a teacher of 
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gymnulic excreises, iatrodiiced her too, Piaidotus, to ootttend for 
th^ Tictoff's prise. Her son succeeded. Transported with joj 
tt a sight so glorious, the mother overleaped the fence, which ea* 
closed the magistrates, and, in the violence of that exertion, let 
fall her garment She was, bj consequence, known to be a wo« 
man, but absolved from ail criminality. Far that mild and equit- 
able sentence, she was indebted to the merit of her fitber, her 
brothers, and her son, who all obtained the victor^s crown. The 
incident, however, gave birth to a nev/ law, whereby it was en- 
acted, that the masters of the gymnastic art should, for the future, 
eome naked to the Olympic. games. JSUany lib. x. cap. 1; and 
ace PottfORMW, lib* v. cap. 6. 

(/) Nicostratus is praised by Pausanias (lib. v. cap. 20), as a 
great master, of the athletic arts. Quintilian has also recorded 
his prowess. Nicostratus, whom in our youth we saw advanced 
in years, would instruct his pupil in every branch of his art, and 
make him, what he waa himself^ an invincible champion. Invin- 
cible he was, since, on one and the same day, he entered the lists 
as a wrestler and a boxer, and was proclaimed conqueror in botlu 
^crijuerit qui docebiiurjiUe^qiumadoksci^ 
|K«, mwMlms in to doeendi partikus Hmtiiter titereliir; ^Jiciaque il- 
iiiiii, qualiB Mc/ttd, hetando pugnandoque {quorum ubroque m esr* 
Umiu iisdem dklnucorombatur) moidum* Quint lib. ii. cap. 8. 

Section XI. 
{a) Nero^s ambition to excel in poetry was not only ridiculous^ 
but, at the same time, destructive to Lucan, and almost ail the 
good authors of the age* See Amabj b. xv. According to the 
old scholiast on the Satires of Persius, the following verses were 
tsither written by Nero, or made in imitation of that emperor's 
•tyle: 

Torva Miimlloneis implenint cornia boinbb« 
Et raptam vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Baasaris, et lynctm Mxnas flexura corymbi% 
Kvioo ii)geniiaat: rejMrabUliadaoiiat echob 
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Hie affectation of rhyme, which many ages afterwards was the es- 
sential part or monkish verse, the tumoor of the words, and the 
wretched penary of thought, mi^ be imputed to a frivolous prins0, 
who studied his art of poetry in the manner described by Tacitus, 
JSmwbj b. xiv. s. 16. And yet it may be a question, whether the 
satirist would have the hardiness to insert the very words of an 
imperial poet, armed with despotic power. A buriesque imita- 
tion would answer the purpose; and it may be inferred from 
another passage in the same poem, that Persius was content to 
ridicule the mode of versification then in vogUe at court. 

CUuidert Bic versum didioit; Berecynthiun AttiiH 
£t qui cierukam ilirimebat Kerea Delphin. 
Sic coftmm longo subduKimos Apennino. 

(i) Tatinias was a iavonrite at the court of*Nero. Tacitus balls 
him Uie spawn of a cook's-shop and a tippling-house; mirina el 
tabemm akuimiu. He recommended himself to the favour of the 
prince by his scurrility and vulgar humour. Being, by those arts, 
raised above himself, he became the declared enemy of all good 
men, and acted a distinguished part among the vilest instruments 
of that pernicious court. See his character, •dntiob, xv. s. 34. 
When an illiberal and low bufibon basks in the sunshine of a 
court, and enjoys exorbitant power, the i^use of literature can 
have nothing to expect. The liberal arts must, by consequence, 
be degraded by a corrupt taste, and learning will be left to run 
wild and grow to seed. 

Section XII. 
(a) That poetry requires a retreat from the bustle of the worid^ 
has been so often repeated, that it is now considered as a truth, 
from which there can be no appeal. Milton, it is true, wrote his 
Paradise Lost in a small house near BmMU Fidds; and Dryden 
courted the muse in the hurry and dissipation of a town life. But 
neither of them fixed his residence by choice. Pope grew im- 
mortal on the banks of the Thames. But though the country, 
seems to be the seat of contemplati<m, two great writers havn 
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been in opposite opinioos. Cicero says, woods and gAyves, waA 
riTers winding through the meadows, and the refresbiog breeze, 
with the melody of birds, may have their attraction; but tfaej 
rather relax the mind into indolence, than rouse onr attention, or 
give vigour to our/acuities. Syharum anuBnUas^ tt prcUiflahmliA 
fumina^ et tnspirantes ramis arborum aurm^ wtucrumqite etuUm^ 
el ipsa kUe dreumspiciendi Kbertas ad $e trakmU; ai mM rt* 
mttferi patius voluptas ista tidetur cogUalifmem^ quam mien* 
ibri. Ds Orat, lib. ii. This, perhaps may be true as applied 
to the public orator, whose scene of action lay in the foniai off 
the senate. Pliny, on the other hand, says to his friend TacituSi 
there is something in the solemnity of venerable woods, and the 
awful silence which prevails in those places, that strongly disposes 
us to study and contemplation. For the future, therefore, when- 
ever yon hunt, take along with you your pen and p»per, as well 
ias your basket aAd bottle; for you will find the naouutains not 
more inhabited by Diana, than by Minerva. •Amtmdtfwt 
syiMB, St MoHhtdOy ip8umqu$ iOud riUnibm^ quod venaiiom ^oter, 
fnagna eogiMumis mcUamenta mmt. Proinde^ eum tfenaben, ft* 
ceUt| audart ine, ui pasMtrkan et lagtmctdom, sic etiam pu giH&r t M 
firoB. Esperiam non Dianam mngts numtibus quam IIinerva.m 
snerr«rs. Lib. i. cpist 6. Between these two different opinion^ 
a true poet may be allowed to decide. Horace describes tbe 
noise and tumult of a city life, and then says, 

• Scriptorum chorus omnit amat nemus, et fugit urbet. 

E^tT. lib. ii. ep. ii. ver. 77. 

AIm! to grottos and to groves we rao» 
To ease and Bilence, ev^jy muse's son. 

Pora. 

(h) The expression in tbe original is full and expressive, h§ao^ 
$m hujut St «angtijiiaii(i«e{09itenli(a; that gainful and blood-thirsty 
eloquence. The immoderate wealth acquired by Eprius Mar^- 
Odlus has been mentioned in this Dialogue, section viii. Pliny 
gives tts an idea of the vast acquisitions- gained by Begulus, the 
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Botorioos informer. From a. state of indigence, he rose, by a 
train of villanona actions, to such immense riches, that he once 
consulted the omens, to knovr bow soon be should be worth sixty 
millions of sesterces, and found them so favourable, that be had 
no doubt of being worth double that sum. Jlspiu Regnlum^ qui 
ex'paapere et temd ad tantas apes perJUis^ia processUy ut tp^e ndlii 
dixerii^ cum eowderet^ quam cUo sestertium sexctnnies implttvru$ 
ease/, tnoenisse h exla dupUeata^ quUnu partendi miUie$ et dUeen* 
ties JKibUurum. Lib. ii. ep. 20. In another epistle the same author 
relates, that Regulus, having lost his son, was visited upon that 
occasion by multitudes of people, who all in secret detested him, 
yet paid their court with as much assiduity as if they esteemed 
and loved him. They retaliated upon this man his own insidious 
arts: to gain the friendship of Regulus, they played the game of 
Reguliv himself. He,, in the mean time, dwells in his villa on 
the other side of the Tiber, where he has covered a large tract of 
ground with magnificent porticos, and lined the banks of the 
river with elegant statues; profuse, with all his avarice, and, 
in the depth of infamy, proud and vain-glorious. Convenilur ad 
eummtra uUbriiate: cuncli detestarUur^ oderunt; ef, quasi probenij 
fiMsi diligatU^ cwrsatU^i frequentant^ atqae brevUery quod sentio^ 
eniincient, in Rigulo ctemer endo, Regulum imitarUur. Tenet se tram 
Tybenm in horlis. m quibw laHssbnwn solum porticibus inmensis^ 
ripam statuis suis occupatU; ut est^ in summd avaritia stunptuosus^ 
in summd infamid gloriosus. Lib. iv. ep. 2, All this splendour, 
in which Regulus lived, was the fruit of a gainful and blood- 
ihirsty eloquence; if that may be called eloquence, which Pliny 
says was nothing more than a crazed imagination; nihUprcUer m^ 
gemum iasanum. Lib. iv. ep. 7. 

(e) Orpheus, in poetic story, was the soa of Calliope, and Li-s 
ttus boasted of Apollo for his father. 



• Nee Thnciut Orpheus^ 



Nee Linuts huic mater quamvit, atqe huic pater adsit^ 
Orphei CaUiopes» Lino Ibrmosus Apollo. 

▼nut. Bn. iv. ver. ^51 
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* Nor Orpheus's sel^ nor Linut lAiould exceed 
My lofty lays, or g»in the poet's meed, 
Tho' Ptioebus, tbo' Calliope inspire* 
▲nd one the mother sid» and one the sire. 

WaAaroa's Vibgii. 



Orpheus embarked in the Argonautic expedition. His bistorj of 
it, together with his hymnS| is still extant; but whether gent- 
ine, is much doubted. 

(d) Lysias, the celebrated orator, was a native of Sjracme, tbe 
chief town in Sicily. He lived about four hundred years before tbe 
Christian era. Cicero says, that h^ did not addict himself li>*the 
practice of the bar; but his compositions were so judicious, so pure 
and elegant, that you might venture to pronounce him a perfect 
orator. TtmJiiU lAftioij ip9t quidem in eaurii forenribus ion «er- 
sottif , 8ed tgrtgie tuhtilk icriptor^ atque degansj quern jam prapt 
audeas craiffrem perfeetum Heere. Cicero De Clari$ Oral, s, 85. 
Quintilian gives the same opinion. Lysias, he says, preceded De- 
mosthenes: he is acute and elegant, and if to teach the art of speak- 
ing were the only business of an orator, nothing more perfect can 
be found. He has no redundancy, nothing superfluous, nothing too 
refined, or foreign to bis purpose: his style is flowing, but more 
like a pure fountain, than a noble river. His ataU Lysias majar^ 
siibtilis atqiu eUgans, et quo nihil, si oratarisoHs sil iocere^ qiueras 
perfttHus, JfikU enim est inane nikU arcessUum; pwro tamen 
fmUL quam magnojkmmi propior. Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. A con- 
siderable number of his orations is still extant, all written with 
exquisite taste and inexpressible sweetness. See a very pleasing 
translation by Dr. Gillies. 

Hyperides flourished at Athens in the time of Demosthenes 
fschynes, Lycurgus, and other famous orators. That age, says 
Cicero, poured forth a torrent of eloquence, of the best and purest 
kind, without the false glitter of affected ornament, in a style of 
noble simpliey, which lasted to the end of that period. EMc 
Hypsiijidss prwimnSf U JEsAjpuss JuUj tiLyeargus^ aUiqusplmts. 
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^M efiimafas effudit hanc copiam; ei^ul opinio meafirtjSuecttsHU 
el sanguis ineorrupius usque ad hone eetatem oralorum faUj in qua 
naturaHsinessetynanJucatusvUor. Dt Claris Orat.B. 36. Qain- 
tiliao allows to Hyperides a keen 'discernment, and great sweetness 
of style; but he pronounces him an orator designed by nature to 
Bbine in causes of no great moment. Dukis in prinns et acutus 
Hyperides; sed nmmihm causis^ ut non dixerm tiliitor, magispar. 
Liib. z. cap. 1. Whatever might be the case when this Dialogue 
happened, it is certain, at present, that the fame of Sophocles and 
Euripides has eclipsed the two Greek orators. 

(e) For an account of Asinius Pollio and Cornnos Messala, 
see Amds^ b« xi. s. S. Quintilian (b. xii. chap. 10) commends 
the diligence of Pollio, and the dignity of Messala. In another 
part of bis Institutes, he praises the invention, tbe judgment, and 
spirit of Pollio, but ^t tbe same time says, he feill so short of the 
suavity and splendour of Cicero; that be might well pass for an 
orator of a former age. He adds, that Messala was natural and 
elegant: the grandeur of his style seemed to announce the nobility 
of bis birth;.but still he wanted force and energy. Mtita in tSsinio 
PoUione vwentiOy summa diligeniia^ adeo ut qaibusdam etiam ntmta 
ndeaiur; et ctmsUii et animi satis; a nUore et jueunditate dcetmAs 
italongeabesljUtvideripossitscRcub prior, ^t Messala nitidusti 
aandidusj et qaodamimodopm seferens in dieendo nMHtatem suamf 
frirHms mmor. Quintilian. lib x. cap. 1. The two great poets of the 
Augustan age have transmitted the name of Asinius Pollio to the 
latest posterity. Yirgil has celebrated him as a poet, and a cpm^ 
nsander of armies, in the lilyricaovand Dalmatic wars. 

Tu mihi, sea magni tuperas jam saxa Timavi, 
Si Ye oratn Illyrici legis xquoris; en erit unqQam 
IHe diea^ mihl cam liceat tua dicere facta? 
En erit, at liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 
Sola Sophocleo toa carmina digna cotbamo? 

Ecr^e. Tiii. vpiv ^. 

VOL, n. S6 
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O PolHo! leading thy victwious bends 

O'er deep Tim&vuc, or Illyrit»'i eifciidis 

O when tby glorioui deeds ahall 1 rrbetrte? 

"When tell tbe world how matchlew it thy verse« 

Worthy the lofty lUge of UurellM Greece, 

Grtai rival of majestic Sophodei! 

Wbabtov*! ViB«n.~ 

Horace hu added tbe orator and the itatesmas: 

Paulum levers muta tragedis 
Desit tbeatria; moz, ubi publicat 
Rei ordinaria, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothumOf 
Inttgne imestia prsaidium reia, 

Et conaulenti, PoUio, curis, ^ 

C(ii liiirua xiernnti hfnoret 
Dalmatieo peperit triumpha 

Lib. n. ode t. 



Hetird awhile thy glowing vein, 
Kor awell the solemn tragic scene; 
And when thy sage, thy patriot cares 
Have Ibnn'd the train of Rome's afTaira^ 
With lofty rapture reinflam*d» diffuse. 
Heroic thoughts, and wake the buskinM mtiie. 

Fmakcis's HomACBb 

tot after all, the question pot by Matemus, is, can any of their 
orations be compared to tbe MtiMk of Ovid, or tbe Tliyesfei of 
Tarius? Those two tragedies are so often praised by tbe critics of 
antiquity, that the republic ofjetters has reason to lament the loss. 
Quintilian says that the JMedea of Ovid was a specimen orgentus, 
that showed to what heights the poet could have risen, had he 
thought fit rather to curb« than gire the rein to his imaginatioi, 
Ovidti Jlfe4ta vtdsftr wiiix ostemfere fuofUtim wr ilk fraidan 
pohdiHiy9i itigenio aio tenyerare, 911am tnAiilgere mahdsBei. Lih, 
x.cap. 1. 
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The works of Varius, if we except a few rragments, are wholij 
lost Horace, in his* journey to Brundusium, met him and Virgil, 
and be meDtions the lacideot with the rapture of aTriend who 
loved them both: 

Plotius, et Variui Sinue»ae» Yirgiliusqae 
Occumint; aniens quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neqiie queit me tit devinctior alter. 

Ub.i.saC5. 

Horace, also celebrates Varius as a poet of sublime genios. 
He begins his Ode to Agrippa with the following lines: 

Scriberit Vario fortia, et hostitim 
Victor, Maeonii carminis alite, 

Quum rem cumque ferox navibaa^ aut equis 
Miles te duce geaserit. 



Ub.i.od«6. 



Variiia, who soars on epic win^, 
Agrippa, shall thy conquests sing, 
Whate'er, inspired by thy command. 
The soldier dar*d on sea or land. 



Fbavcis*s HoBAca. 



A few fragments only of his work have reached posterity. 
His tragedy of Th? estbs is highly praised by Quintilian. Thai 
judicious critic does not hesitate to s»y« that it may be opposed to 
the best productions of the Greek stage. Jam Varii ThyegUi 
tuUibet Graeamm eomparari potest. Varius lived in high fa- 
vour at the court of Augustus. After the death of Virgil, he 
was joined with Plotwa and Tucea to revise the works of that 
admirable poet. •The Farus of Virgil, so often celebrated in 
the Pastorals, was, notwithstanding what some of the commen- 
tators have said, a different person from Varius, the author of 
Thyestes. 

Section XIII. 
(a) The rural delight of Virgil is described by himself: 
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Rorm mihi tt rigui pUceuit in Tallibua Manet; 
Fluroina amem, aylvaaque ingbrivi* O ubi campi^ 
Sperchiiuque, et virginibus bacchaU Lacaenia 
Taygeta! O quia me gelidic aub montibtis Hcmi 
8iit»t» et ingenti-ninonini protegiit umbri^ 

' GsoMioA, libk ii. ver. 485. 

Me may the lowly Talet and woodland please. 

And winding riven, and inglorioua ease; 

Othat I wandered by Sperchius' flood. 

Or on Taygetus* sacred top I stood! 

Who in cool Haemua' vales my limbs will lay. 

And in the darkest thicket hide from day? 

WHAmioH's Tib*. 

Besides this poetical retreat, which his imaginatioD could com* 
mand at any time, Virgil had a real and delightful ?ilia near 
Naples, where be composed bis Georgics, and wrote great part of 
the £oeid 

(6) When Augustus, or any eminent citizen, distinguished 
by his public merit, appeared in the theatre, the people tes« 
tified their joy by acclamations and unbounded applause. It 
is recorded by Horace, that Mscenas received that public 
booour. . 



' Datus in theatro 



Cum tibi plausus, 
Care Mccenas eques^ ut pateriii 
Ftuminis ripe, simul et jocosa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticant 

Montis imago. Lib. i. ode 20. 

When Virgil appeared, the audience paid the same compliment 
to a man whose poetry adorned the Roman story. The letten 
from Augustus, which are mentioned in this passage, bare pe- 
rished in the ruins of ancient literature. 

(c) Pomponios Secunduswas of consular rank^and an emN 
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meDt writer of tragedy. See Amnds^ b. ii. s. IS. His life was 
^vritteo by Pliny the elder, whose nephew mentions the fact (book 
iii» epist. 5), and says it was a tribute to friendship. Quintilian 
pronoonoea him the best of all the dramatic poets, whom be bad 
seen; though the critics, whose judgment wi» matured by years, 
did not think him sufficiently tragical. They admitted, however, 
that his erudition was considerable, and the beauty of his com- 
position surpassed all his contemporaries. Eomm^ quoi ttderinty 
hmge prineeps Pompmmu SeeimduSj quem 8ene$ parum tragieum 
putabatUf erudiiione ae nUore proestare eanJUebiMur, Lib. z. 
cap. 1. 

(d) Quintilian makes honourable mention of Domitius Afer. 
He says, when he was a boy, the speeches of that orator for Vo« 
lusenus Catulus were held in high estimation. Et nobis pueris inr 
B^pMS pro VUuseno Catido DomUii^fri orationes ftrebantur. Lib. 
z. cap. 1. He adds, in another part of the same chapter, that Domi- 
tius Afer and Julius Africanus were, of all the orators who flour- 
ished in his time, without comparison the best. But Afer stands 
distinguished by the splendour of bis diction, and the rhetorical 
art, which he has displayed in all his compositions. You would 
not scruple to rank him among the ancient orators. Eorutn qaos 
viderimj Domitius AJer tt Julius Secundus longe prcestafUissimi. 
Ferborvm arte tfie, et Mo genere dieendi prmferendusy ei quern in 
fwmero veterwn locare non timeas. Lib. x. cap. 1. Quintilian re- 
lates, that in a conversation which he had when a young man, he 
asked Domitius Afer what poet was, in his opinion, the next to Ho* 
mer? The answer was, Vifgil is undoubtedly the second epic poel, 
but he is nearer to the firsts than to the third. Utar enim verbis^ 
qua ex Afro Domitio jucems accepi; qui rmhi intfrrogantij quern 
Homero crederet maxime accedere: Secundus, inquit, est VvrgiUus, 
propior tamen prima quam tertio. Lib. z. cap. 1. We may 
believe that Quintilian thought highly of the man, whose judg- 
ment he cites as an authority. Quintilian, however, had in view 
nothing but the talents of this celebrated orator. Tacitus, as a 
moral historian, looked at the character of the man. He intxo" 
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cloees bim on the stage of public business in the reign ofTiberii, 
nnd there represents bim in haste to advance himself by anj kind 
of crime. Quoquo faei$wr$ prapenu daresare. He tells as, ia 
the same passage (Anmali^ b. iy. s 62), that Tiberius prjooomi- 
eed him an orator in his own right, suojurt diserHim. Aler died 
in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 812, A. D. 59. In relating his 
death, Tacitus observes, that he raised himself by his eloqueocf 
to the first civil honours; but be does not dismiss him without 
condemning his morals. tAinob, b. xiv. s. 19. 

(e) We find in the Annals and the History of Tacitus, a Dum- 
ber of instances to justify the sentiments of Maternus. The rich 
found it necessary to bequeath part of their substance to the 
prince, in order to secure the remainder for their families. For 
the same reason, Agricola made Domitian joint heir with his wife 
nnd daughter, life oJAgricda^ section xliii. 

(/) By a law of the Twelve Tables, a crown, when fairfy 
earned by virtue, was placed on the head of the deceased, and 
another was ordered to be given to his father. The spirit of the 
law, Cicero says, plainly intimated, that commendation was a 
tribute due to departed virtue. A crown was given not only to 
him who earned it, but also to the father who gave birth to dis* 
tinguished merit. lUajam rignificatio est^ laudis amamerUa ad 
$Mrtuo$ pertinere, qw>d coronam virhUe pariam^ ei eijqid ptperis" 
set, e^ tjus partnUi. rinefraude Ux imposUam essejubet. JDe Legi^ 
husy lib. ii. s. 84. This is the reward to which Maternus aspires; 
and, that being granted, he desires, as Horace did before him, ta 
wave the pomp of funeral ceremonies, 

Ab«nt inani fiinere nsnic, 

L4ictusque turpes, et querimonizs 
Compesce clamorem, et lepulchri 
• Mitte 8uperf«cuoo honores. lib. ii. ode 80. 

My friends, the luneral sorrow sparer 
The plaintive song, and tender tear; 
Nor let the voice i»f grief profane, 
Ifith lottd laments^ the soleoin icen«; 
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Kqr o'er >our poet's empty urn 

With useless idle sorrow mourn. Frahcis's Hobaci. 

Section XIY. 

(a) Vipstanios Messala commanded a legion, and, at the head 
•fit, went over to Vespasian's party in the contention with Titel- 
1iu8. He was a man of illustrious birth, and equal merit; the only 
one, says Tacitus, who entered into that war From motives of vir- 
fue. Legioni Fipslanws Mtssala prcBeral^ clam majoribus^ e^- 
ghis ipse^ ei qui solus ad id bdtum artts bonas attulisset. Hist, lib; 
ill. 8* 9. He was brother to Regulus, the vile informer, who has 
been mentioned. See Life of Agricola, section ii. note (a), and 
this tract, s. zii. note (6). Messala, we are told by Tacitus, be* 
fore he had attained the senatorian age, acquired great fame by 
pleading the cause of his profligate brother with extraordinary 
eloquence, and family afiection. Magnam eo die pietatis elogueit- 
Hctque famam Vipstanius Messala adeptus est; nondum senatand 
atate^ ausus pro fratrt Aquilio Regfdo deprecari. Hist. lib. iv. s. 
42. Since Messala has now joined the company, the Dialogue 
takes a new turn, and, by an easy and natural transition, slides 
into the question concerning the causes of the decline of eloquence. 

(b) This is probably the same Asiaticus,' who in the revolt of 
the provinces of Gaul, fought on the side of Vindkz. Qee ffist, 
b. ii. s. 94. Biography was, in that evil period, a tribute paid by 
the friends of departed merit, and the only kind of writing, in 
which men could dare faintly to utter a sentiment in favour of pub* 
lie virtue and public liberty, - 

(e) In the declamations of Seneca and Quintilian, we hava 
abundant examples of these scholastic exercises, which Juvenal 
bas placed in a ridiculbus light. 

Et itos ergfo manum fenil« subdoximosb et nos 

Consilium dediinus SylUe, privatus nt altum 

Dormiret. Sat. i. ver. 15. 

ProvokM hj these incorrigible lbo1i» 
I left dtclMmiqg In pcdsotie seboolfei 
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Where, with men-boyt, I itroTe to get renovit, 

Adviung SyUa to a private gown. 

Section XV. 
(a) The eloqaence of Cicero, and the eminent orators of that 
age, was preferred by all men of sound judgment lo the muiatiiral 
and affected style that prevailed under the emperors. Qaintiliaa 
gives a decided opinion. Cicero, he says, was allowed to be the 
reigning orator of his time, and his name, with posterity, is not 
so much that of a man, aH of eloquence itself* Qjuare nan »»• 
merUo ab hominibus cUaiis sues regnare injudicm dichu est: opiul 
pasteros veroid cmseeuhay ut Cicero jam non fcomtnts, sed elogven- 
tia nommkabeatur. Lib. i. cap. 1. Pliny the younger professed 
that Cicero was the orator, with whom he aspired to enter into 
competition. Not content with the eloquence of his own times, 
be held it absurd not to (bllew the best eiamples of a former age. 
Est enim mihi ewn% Cicerane iismulaHo^ nee turn eontenhu doqiun* 
Hd scuvU noslru Mim sftiUitmttim credo^ ad imUandum nan cplt- 
ma qwzque prctpanere. Lib. i. epist. 6. 

(6) Nicetes was a native of Smyrna, and a rhetorician in great 
celebrity. Seneca says {C^ntrofferdarwn^ lib. iv. cap. 26), that 
bis scholars, content with hearing their master, had no ambition 
to be heard themselves. Pliny tbfc younger, among the commen- 
dations which he bestows on a friend, menlTons, as a praise- 
srortby part of his character^ that he attended tbe lectures of 
Quintilian and Nicetes Sacerdos, pf whom Pliny himself was at 
that time a constant follow^. ErcU non studiorum tantum^ verwn 
ctiam 8iudioeorwn amantiismuSy ac prope qaoUdk ad audiendoi^ 
quo8 tmc tgo frequentabam^ Qianfiltotium et JViceten Saeerdciem^ 
ffeniUabat, Lib, vi, epist. 6. 

(c) Mitylene was tbe chief city of the isle of Lesbos, in the 
£gean Sea, near tbe coast of Asia. The place at diis day is 
called Mddin; subject to the Turkish dominion. Ephesus was a 
city of /ofiia, in tbe Lesser Asia, now called Jijakw by the Toiks, 
who are masters of the place. 
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(i) Domitius Afer and Julius Afrieaous have been already men- 
tioned, section ziii. note {d). Both are highly praised by Quin- 
tiJian. For Asinius Pollio, see s. xii. note (e). 

Section XVI. 
(a) Quintilian puts the same question, and, according to him, 
Demoathenes is the last of the ancients among the Greeks, as 
Cicero is among the Romans. See QimUilum, lib. viii. cap. 5. 

{b) The siege of Troy is supposed to have been brought to n 
conclusion eleven hundred and ninety three years before the Chris- - 
tian asra. From that time to the sixth year of Vespasian (A. U. C. 
838), when this Dialogue was had, the number of years that in'- 
tervened was about 1368; a period which, with propriety, may be 
said to be little less than 1300 years, 

(c) Demotbenes died, before Chris^t S32 years, A. U. C. 433. 
From that time to the sixth of Vespasian, A. U. C. 838, the in- 
tervening space was about 396 years. Aper calls it little more 
than 400 years; but in a conversation piece strict accuracy is not 
to be expected, 

{d) In the^rude state 5f astronomy, which prevailed during many 
ages of the world, it wps natural that mankind should differ in 
their computation of time. The ancient Egyptians, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. and Fliny the eider, lib. vii. s. 48, mea- 
sured time by the new moons. Sone (^lled the summer one year,, 
and the winter another. At first tliirty days were a lunax year; 
three, four, and six months were afterwards add#d, and hence in 
the Egyptian chronology the vast number oFyears ftom the begin- 
ning of the world. Herodotus informs us, that the £gypti|ns, in 
process of time, formred the idea of the solar or solsticial year, sub- ' 
divided into twelve months. The' Roman year, was at first lunar, 
consisting in the time of Romulus, of ten months. NUma Pompil- 
ius added two. Men saw a diversity in the seasons, and wish- 
ing to know the cause, b^an at length, to peroeiVe that the dis- 
tance or proximity of the sun occasioned the various operatiorto of 
Batnre: but it was long before the space of lime, wherein that 

VOL. VI. 37 
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ImuiDaiy performs bis course through the zodiac, and retumt to 
the point from which he set out, was called a jear. Tbe great 
year {annus magnus), or the platonic year, is the space of ttme, 
wherein the seven planets complete their revolutions, and all set 
out again from the same point ol'the heavens, where tbeir comse 
began before. Mhthematicians have been much divided io tiwir 
oalculations. Brotier observes, that Riccioii makes tbe great jear 
S5,920 solar years; Tycho Bribe, 25,816; and Cassini, 24/W. 
Cicero eipressly calls it a period of 12,954 years. Horum omia- 
fiim, quos in faslis habemusy biagnus annos duodecimmittia mm- 
gentos quinqiiaginta quatuav amplecHliiry solstiiiales scUicei. For 
a full and accurate dissertation on the annus maonus, see the 
Memoirs of tbe Academy of Belies Lettres, torn. zxii. 4to edit 
p. 82. 

Brotier, in his note on this passage, relates a fact not univer- 
sally known. He mentions a letter from one of the Jesuits on the 
mission, dated Pefetng, 25th October, 1725, in which it is stated, 
that in tbe month of March preceding, when Jupiter, Mars, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury were in conjunctioo, the Chinese matbemati* 
cians fancied that an approximation of SatuiD was near at hand, 
and, in that persuasion, congratulated tbe emperor Yon6-tchin« 
on tbe renovation of the world, which was shortly to take place. 
The emperor received the addresses T>r the nobility, and gave cre- 
dit to tbe opinion of the philosophers in all his pdblic edicts. 
Meanwhile, Father Kegler endeavoured to undeceive the emperor, 
and to convince him that tbe whole was a mistake of the Chinese 
mathematicians: but he tried in vain; flattery succeeded at couit^ 
and triumphed over truth.. 

(e) The ai^ument is this: If tbe great year is the measure of 
time; then, as it consists, according to Cicero, of 12,954 solar 
years, tbe whole being divided by twelve, every month of the 
great year would be clearly 1060 years. According to that cat* 
culatiou, Demosthenes not only lived in the same year with tbe 
persons engaged in the Dialogue, but it may be said in tbe same 
month. These are tbe months, to which Virgil alludes in the 
fourth eclogue: 

Incipient magni procedere i 
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Section XVII. 
(a) Menenius Agrippa wsrs coiisul A. U. C. 251. In less than 
ten years aAerwarcts, violent dissensions broke out between the 
patrician order and the common people, wbo complained that 
they were harassed and oppressed by their affluent creditors. 
One Stcinius was their factious demagogue. He told them, that 
it was in vain they fought the battles of their country, since they 
were DO better than slaves and prisoners at Rome. He added, that 
men are born equal, that the fruits of the earth were the common 
birth-right of all, and an Agrarian law was necessary; that they 
groaned under a load of debts and taxes; and that a la^y and cor- 
rupt aristocracy battened at ease on the spoils of their labour and 
industry. By the advice of tt)is incendiary, the discontented citi- 
2eus made a secession to the Mons Sacer, about three miles out of 
the city. The fathers/m the mean time, were covered with conster- 
nation. In order, however, to appease the fury of the multitude, 
they dispatched Menenius Agrippa to their camp. In the rude un- 
polished style of the times (prisco iUo dicendi et horrido moio, says 
Livy), that orator told them: ^^ At the time when the powers of 
^^ man did not, as at present, co-operate to one useful end, and the 
^* members of the human body had their separate interest, their 
<^ factions and cabals; it was agreed among tbem, that the belly 
<^ maintained itself by their toil and labour, enjoying, in the mid- 
'^^ die of all, a state of calm repose, pampered with luxuries, and 
<' gratified with every kind of pleasure. A conspiracy followed, 
** and the several members of the body took the covenant. The 
** hand would no longer administer food; the mouth would not 
*^ accept it, and the drudgery of mastication was too much 
^^ for the teeth. They continued in this resolution, determined to 
^* starve the treasurv of the body, till they began to feel the con- 
^^ sequences of their ill-ailvised revolt. The several members lost 
" their former vigour, and the whole body was falling into a ra- 
'^ pid decline. It was then seen that the belly was formed for the 
<< good of the whole; that it was by no means lazy, idle, and in- 
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<^ active; biit while it was properly supported, took care to db- 
^' tribute nourisbment to every part, and having digested the sop- 
*^ plies, filled the veios with pure and wholesome blood.'' The 
analogy, which this fable bore to the sedition of the Roman peo- 
ple, was understood and felt. The discontented maltitude saw 
that the state of man, described by Menenius, was Uke to an intmr* 
rtction. They returned to Rome, and submitted to legal govmi- 
ment Tempore^ quo in honiine non^ ui nunc^ omnia in unum consent 
tiebant, sed singulis membris suum cuique conriltum, swu sermofut" 
raij indignatas reliqms partes^ sud curdy suo labor€f ac rnimsienm 
ventri omnia quari; tentrem in medio quiUumj nikU dtiiudj quam 
datis vcHuptatibusfrui; conspirasse tmfe, ne manus ad os cibum Jer-- 
rent, nes os acciperet dahim, nee denies comficereni. Hoe ira dum 
ventremfame domare vellent^ ipsa una membra^ Mumque carpus ad 
esiremam tabem venisse. Indc apparuisse^ ventris quoque hood 
segne ndnisterium esse; nee magis ali quam dlsre sum; reddenUm 
m omnes corporis partes Anne, quo vivimus tigemusque^ J&nsum^ 
pariter in venos, maturum confecto dho sanguinem. Livy, lib. iu 
8. 32. St. Paul has made use of a similar argument; ^^ The body 
*^ is not one member, but many; if the foot shall say. Because I am 
'^ not the han^, I am not of the body; is it therefore, not of the bodyf 
" And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of 
^ the body; is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body were 
^^ eye, where were the bearing? If the whole were hearing, where 
^^ were the smelling? But now hath God set the memhers every 
'^ one of them in the body, as it hath pleased him. And if they 
^^ were all one member, where were the body? But now are they 
^^ many members, yet but one body: and the eye can notsay unto the 
*' hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the feet, I 
<^ have no need of you. And whether one member suffer, all the 
^' members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the mem- 
« hers rejoice with it." First Epistle to the CoruUhians^ chap, 
xii. This reasoning of St. Paul merits the attention of those 
friends of innovation, ^ bo are not content with the station in 
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which God has placed them, and, therefore, object to all rahor- 
dination, ail ranks m society. 

(6) Caesar the dictator was, as the poet expresses it, graced 
with both Minervas. Quintilian is of opinion, that if he had de- 
voted his whole time to the profession of eloquence, he would 
have been the great riral of Cicero. The energy of his language, 
bis strength of conception, and his power over the passions, were 
so striking, that he may be said to have harangued with the same 
spirit that he fought. Caius vera Cossar^ riforo (onAim vaccassetj 
nan alius ex nastris cmtra Ciceronem nominarelur. TatUa in eo vis 
eat, id acumen, ta CimcilcUio, ul tSum eodem aiwimo dixisse^ qao 6el« 
lamXy appartaU Lib. x. cap. 1. To speak of Cicero in this place, 
were to hold a candle to the sun. It will be sufficient to refer to 
Quintilian, who in the chapter above cited, has drawn a beauti- 
ful parallel between him and Demosthenes. The Roman orator, 
be admits, improved himself by a diligent study of the best models 
of Greece. He attained the warmth and the sublime of Demosthe- 
nes, the harmony of Plato, and the sweet flexibility of Isocrates. 
His own native genius supplied the rest. He was not content, as 
Pindar expresses it, to collect the drops that rained down from 
heaven, but had in himself the living fountain of that copious flow, 
and that sublime, that pathetic energy, which were bestowed up- 
on him by the bounty of Providence, that in one man Eloquence 
might exert all her powers. J{dm mihi videtur Marcus TuUius^ 
cum u Uiltum ad vmlalionem Grmeowm caaUdisset^ ejffinxisse trim 
Dematthenis, copiam PkUonis^ jucundUcUem Isocraiis. Mc vera 
quad in quaque opiinmmJttU stvldia camecutms est ton/um, sedpbai* 
mas vd patius amnes ex se ipso virtuUs extulit vnmartalis ingenii 
beatissimd ubertaU. Jian enimpbmas {ut mt Pindarus) aquas col* 
Jifpi^ sed ffiso gurgUe exundat^ dono quadam providenlia^ gemhUi 
in qua vires suas EUoquentia experiretur. Lib. x. cap. 1. 

(e) Marcus Cslius Rufus, in the judgment of Quintilian, was 
an orator of considerable genius. In the conduct of a prosecution, 
he was remarkable for a certain urbanity, that gave a secret charm 
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to his iVbolf speeeb. It is to be regretted that he was not a ma 
of better con'iuct and longer life. MuUutn tngmii in CcKo, d 
prmcifme in acm^ando mulia urbanUas; digwa$qm «tr, ctii ef mem 
meKor, el vita longior eaniigisset Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. His letter 
to I'icero indkes the eighth book or the EpigtoUB ad fbrnOJaiw. 
Feileius Peterculus says of him, that his style of eloquence mi 
his cast of mind bore a resemblance to Cario« hot raised him 
above that factious orator. His genius for mischief and evil decdi 
was not inferior to Curio, and his motives were strong and argeat, 
since his fortune was worse than even his frame of mind. JMSnrw 
CU8 C ^iiU8, fdr eloquio animoque Curioni nmtOttmM, sed in wOrofm 
p^rfectiar; nee mimts infrenioft fte^uam, cum ne in moOed qmdem 
tervari posset^ quippe pejor iUi res familiarisy quam mem. YdL 
Patfrc. lib. ii. s. 68. 

Licinius Miirer Calvus, we are told by Seneca, maintaioed a 
• long but unjust contention with Cicero himself for the palm of 
eloquence. He was a warm and vehement accuser* insorouch that 
Yatinius, though defended by Cicero, interrupted Calvas Ib the 
middle of his speech, and said to the judges, *^ Though this hub 
'^ has a torrent of words, does it follow that I must be cottdeaiB* 
^ ed ?^' Calmu diu earn Cicerone iniquisrimam (item deprineipaiu 
doquentia hahuU; et usque eo violentus aecusator et coneilolBtyiiA, 
tit in media actume ejus surgeret Vatinius Aew, et esdomaref , Rogo 
eo9, judices^ si iste diserlus est^ idea me damnari opcrleii Seneca, 
Conirov. lib. iii. cap. 19; Cicero could not dread him as a rival, 
and it may therefore be presumed, that he has drawn his charac- 
ter with an impartial hand. Calvus was an orator more improved 
by literature than Curio. He spoke with accuracy, and in hts cooh 
position showed great taste and delicacy; but, labouring to refifle 
bis language, he was too attentive to little niceties. He vrisbcd 
to make no bad blood, and he lost the good, • His style was po- 
lished with timid caution; but while it pleased the ear of the 
learned, the spirit evaporated, and of course made no impressioB 
in the forum, which is the theatre of eloquence. M Calvum re- 
vertamur; qui orator fuisset cum Uteris eruditior quam Cttrio, hm 
Mam aeearaiius quoddam dicendiy et exquisUius afferebat genus; fmi 
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^ttomfiMim scienier ekganterque tractabal^ nUnium tamm tn^ui- 
rens in m, aiqu$ ipse stu observans^ metuensque ne vitioxum coUigeret^ 
etiam terwn sanguinem deperdebat Itaque ejus oratio nbmd reli^ 
gione attenuaUtj docHs et aitente audieiUibus erat iUnstris^ a mulH- 
iudine atUenij ti aforo^ eui naia eloqumlia tst^ devorabatur. De 
Claris Ora<. 8. 283. Quintilian says, there were, who prtltTred 
him to all the orators of his time. Others were of opinion that, bj 
being too severe a critic on himself, he polished loo much, and 
grew weak by refinement Bui his manner was grave and solid; 
his style was chaste, and often animated. To be thought a mao 
ofattie eloquence was the height of his ambition. If he had lived 
to see his error, and to give to his eloquence a true and perfect 
form, not by retrenching (for there was nothing to be taken away,) 
but by adding certain qualities that were wanted, he would have 
reached the summit of his art. By a premature death his fame 
was nipped in the bud. Inveni qui Cahwn prceferrent omnibus; 
inveni qui canird credereni etini, nimid contra se co/umnta, verum 
Simguitum perdidisse* Sed est et sancta el gravis orcUiOy et easti* 
gata^ et frequenter veliemens quoque. Imitator est autem Jltticorum; 
feeiique UK properata mors injuriam^ si quid adjecturusy non si quid 
isUradurusfuit. Quiutil. lib. x. cap. 1. 

(d) This was the famous Mare.us Junius Brutus, who stood 
forth in the cause of liberty, and delivered his country from the 
usurpation of Julius Cesar. Cicero describes him in that great 
tragic scene, brandishing his bloody dagger, and calling on Cice- 
ro by name, to tell him that his country was free. Vcuare inter^ 
fseto^ statin cruentum aUe extoUens Marcus BrtUus pugionem, Ci" 
ceromm nominatum exdamaeit^ atque n recuperatam Kbertatem est 
gratiuUUits. Philippic, ii. s. S8. The late Doctor Akeuside has 
retouched this passage with all the colours of a sublime imagina* 

tiOD. 

Look then abroad through nature, through the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine splieres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And apeak, O man! does this capacicNit scene 
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^Vlth half that kindMncr nMJe«ty dilate 

Thy strong conception^ as when Umtus roiie 

Ilefulgent from the stroke of Cxsar's fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jote, 

When gtiili brings down the thunder, cali'd aioad '^ 

On Tiilty's name, and shook his crimson steel. 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For, lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust. 

And Rome again bfree. 

p£iA80ES8 ov bus. b. 1. Ter. 4ST, 

According to Quintilian, Brutus was fitter for pbilosopbical spe- 
culations, and books of moral theory, than for the career or pd»* 
lie oratory. In the former he was equal to the weight and digni^ 
of his subject: you clearly saw that he believed what be said. 
Egregius vera muUoque quam in oraHonHms prastantior Bnau^ 
tuffecUpmdm ftrumi 9cia8 etcm serUire qu(z dkU. Quiatil. lib. x« 
cap. 1. 
For Asinius Poilio and Mesaala, see section xii. note (e)« 

(e) Hirtias and Pansa were consuls A. U. C. 711; before die 
Christian »ra 43. lo this year the famous triple kague^ called 
the TRiUMViRATG, was formed between Augustus, Lepidus, and 
Antony. The proscripiiany or the list of those who were doomed 
to die for the crime of adhering to the cause of liberty, was alse 
settled, and Cicero was one of the number. A band of assassins 
went in quest of him to his villa, called JhUurOy near the sea- 
shore. Their leader was one Popilius Lsnas, a military tribqse, 
whom Cicero had formerly defended with succei^ in a capital 
cause. They overtook Cicero in his litter. He commanded Us 
servants to set him down, and make no resistance; then looldiig 
upon bis executioners with a presence and firmness which almost 
daunted them, and thrusting his neck as forward as be could out 
of the litter, he bade them do thrnr toorkj a$ui take vJuU they tsont- 
sd. The murderers cutoff his head, and both his hands. Fopi-* 
lius undertook to convey them to Rome, as the roost agreeable 
present to Antony; without reflecting on the n^umy of carrybi^ 
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fbtf heady nihkh had $a9ed ku own He found Anfony in tbe fo- 
rmn, and upon ehowing the spoils which he brought, was rewarded 
upon the spot with ibt honour of detown^ and about e^^thaasand 
pounds tlUHing. Anton j ordered the head to ht fixed upon Ae roBttOi 
hetwten the two hands; a sad spectacle to the people, who beheld 
those mangled members, which used to exert themselves, frolti 
that place^ in derence of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties 
of Rome. Cicero was killed on the seventh of December, about 
ten days from tbe settlement of the triumvirate, after he had lived 
sixty-lhru years^ eleven months, and five days. See Middleton'4 
Ufe of Cicero, 4to edit. vol. ii. p. 494 to 498. Velleius Patercu- 
lus, after mentioning Cicero's death, breaks oiit in a strain of in- 
dignalion, that almost redeems the character of that time-serving 
writer. He says to Antony, in a spirited apostro|Ae, Tou have 
BO reason to ezultt you have gaio^ no point by paying tha assas- 
sin, who stopped thai eloquent mouth, and cut off that illustriodi 
bead. Tou have paid the wages ef murder, and you have d«^ 
alroyed a consul) who was the conservator of tbe commoiw«ahlii 
By that act you delivered Cicero from a dts^cted world, froili 
ibt infirmities of oM age, and from a life, whicb^ under your 
osurpatioB, would have bean worse than death. His fame wai 
not lo be arusbed: the glory of has actions and his eloquence still 
lemaios, and you have raised it higher than ever. He lives, and 
will eontinufl to live in every age and nation. Posterity will ad* 
mire and venerate the torrent of etoquence, which he poured out 
against yourself, and will forever execrate the horrible murdeti 
wbich you committed. JV%iI taimen sgisH^ JUaroe Astonii {eogH 
smm sMedsre praposiHformam opens emmiMiw asAno ae foOore in* 
dignaiisi): mMI, 1119110111, egisH; meresdsm esdestMm mia^ si sU^ 
fissism tofiiis abssissi msmsrando; smekframeniofus ^snsbri ad 
oaassftaians qasndasnnipM^ ifritando neesm* 

MapmsH Hft JMareo Cfesroni lueem soKeiUmj ei sUakmssmBem, el 
fjfami fiMssrierem Is prjneijie, fuam sub U iriuamro mmismi Fa* 
msmfmOylfi^rkmiqmfasiarmnailfasdUi^rum abshdisii^ 

m MKsris* FMt, nsstfu fsr m m imn s s usdor m n msmoriun; oui* 
Mifiii pesisnMs ttPMs tn is soripist fusrab^tSHTy IIimi sh amil Jo/sswn 
sgsurabitur. Yell. Patero. lib. ii. a« W. 
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(/) Between the consulship of Aagostus, which b^gui inii 
dtatelj afler the destruction of Uirtius aod Pansa, A. U. C. 711, 
and tho death of that emperor, which was A. U. C. 767, fiftj-siz 
years intervened, and to the sixth of Vespasiaii (A. U. C. 828), 
about ] 18 years. For the sake of a round number, it is caUed 
in the Dialogue a space of 120 years. 

(g) Julius Caesar landed in Britain in the years of Bonae 699 
and 700. See Life of*Sgricola^ s. xiii. note (a). It does not ap- 
pear when Aper was in Britain; it could not be till the year of 
Rome 796, when Aulus Plautius, by order of the Emperor Claudia 
us, undertook the conquest of the island. See Life of Jigncda^^. 
xiv. note (a). At that time, the Briton who fought against Cae- 
sar, must have been far advanced in years. 

{h) A largess was given to the people, in the fourth jear of 
Vespasian, when Domitian entered on his seeond consulsbip. 
This, Brotier says, appears on a medal, with this inscription: 
CoiCG. II. Cos. If. Congiariafn aUtrum^ Damitiano consHU seam^ 
diitn. The custom of giving large distributions to the people was 
for many ages established at Rome. Brotier traces it from Anew 
Martins, the fourth king of Rome, when the poverty of the peo* 
pie called for relief. The like bounty was distributed by the 
generals, who returned in triumph. Lucullus and Julius Csesar 
displayed, on those occasions, great pomp and magnificence. Com, 
wine, and oil, were plentifully distributed, and the popalarity, 
acquired by those means, was, perhaps, the ruin of the common* 
wealth. Caesar lavished money. Augustus followed the example, 
and Tiberius did the same; but prodigality was not his practice. 
His politic genius taught him all the arts of governing. The 
bounties thus distributed, were called, when given to the .people, 
coNQiARiA, and, to the soldiers, donativa. Whoever dewes 
to form an idea of the number of Roman citizens, who, at dtf* 
ferent times, received lai^esses, and the prodigious expense at- 
tending them, may see an account drawn up with diligent atten- 
tion by Brotier, in an elaborate note on this passage. He begins with 
Julius Cesar; and pursues the inquiry through the several sue- 
oessive emperors, fixing the date and expense at every period, as 
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low down as the consubbip or Constantitts and Galerius Mazi* 
miaous; when, the empire being dirtded into the eastern and west- 
ern, Its former magnificence was, by consequence, much dimin- 
ished. 

(t) The person here called Corvinus was the same as Corridus 
Messala, who flourished in the reign of Augustus, at the same 
time with Asioius Pollio. See s. xii. note (e). 

Section XVIII. 
(a) Servius Sulpicius Galba was consul A. U. C. 610, before 
the Christian sra 144. Cicero says of him, that he was, in bis 
day, an orator of eminence. When he spoke in public, the natu- 
ral energy of his mind supported him, and the warmth of his 
imagination made him vehement and pathetic: his language was 
animated, bold, and rapid; but when be, afterwards, took his pen 
in hand^ to correct and polish, the fit of enthusiasm was over; his 
passions ebbed away, and the composition was cold and languid. 
GcJbamforlasse vis non ingenii solum^ sed eliam animi^ et naturali$ 
quidam dolary dicentem incmdebai^ ^fidebaique^ iU ei incUatay ei 
gravis^ et vehemens e9$€t oratio; ddn cum otiosus stUum prehende* 
rat^ nuftusque omnU aniniij tanquam ventusy hominem dejecerat 
Jlaceescebat oratio. Ardor anwA non semper adest^ isque cum conse^ 
dity onmts iOa m, et quasi ficanma oratoris extinguttur. De 
Claris OrcU, s. 93, Suetonius says, that the person here intend- 
ed was of consular dignity, and, by his eloquence, gave weight 
and lustre to his family. Lf/e of Gai6a, s. iii. 

(fc) Caius Papirius Carbo was consul A. U. C. 6S4. Cicero 
wishes that he had proved himself as good a citizen, as he was 
an orator. Being impeached for his turbulent and seditious con- 
duct, be did not choose to stand the event of a trial, but escaped 
the judgment of the senate by a voluntary death. His life was 
spent in forensic causes. Men of sense, who heard him, have 
reported, that he was a fluent, animated, and harmonious speaker; 
at times pathetic, always pleasing, and abounding with wit. Car* 
hOy quoad vita suppedUavity est in mmUis judiciis causisque cf^mius. 
Jhnc qui oudteroiU prudentes homines^ canartm oratorum^ et «o» 
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(c) Calvus and Caslius have been mentioned alreadj. See 9. 
zvii. note (c). 

(i() Caius Giwchns was tribune of tbe peeple A U« C. MS. 
In that character he 190k the popular side againtt the pntrictaM; 
and, pursuing the plan of the Agrarian law laid down bj hia bra* 
ther, Tiberius Gracchus, he was able bj his eloquence to keep 
the city of Rome in violent agitation. Amidst the tumuit, Ike 
aenate, by a decree, ordered the consul, Lucius Opimius, to tdb 
care that the cammonweaWi recewtd no injury; and, sajs Ciecao^ 
not a single night intervened, before that magistrate put Orae- 
chus to death. Decrevit $enatus^ ut Ladus Opimus, consttL ai* 
dere/, ne quid detrimenti respubUca caperet; nax nuUa tnteroesfd; ja- 
terfectus est propter quasdam teditiowum ewpiciones Coma Chrae^ 
tku9j darissimo poire naivs^ Q»ie majorHnu* Orat. i. in Coftfimnk 
His reputation as an orator towers above all his conteraporarica. 
Cicero says, the commonwealth and the interests of Kteratora 
suffered greatly by his untimely end. He wishes that the love of 
bis countiy, and not zeal for the memory of his brother, bad in- 
spired hi? actions. His eloquence was such as left him vritfaout 
a rival: in his diction what a noble splendour! in his sentimeafs, 
what elevation! and in the whole of his manner, what weight and 
dignity! His compositions, it is true, are not retouched with care; 
they want the polish of the last hand; what is well began, ia sel- 
dom highly finiihed; and yet he, if any one, deserves to be tka 
fti|dy of the Roman youth. In him they will find what can, at 
pnce, quicken their genius, and enrich the oaderstandi^g* 
JDotnnum enm, iQius immaturo interiiu^ res Romans^ Lgtinmqm 
itona fecenmt. Utinam non tarn firatri pietatetn* qwmp^Um 
ftntAare v^HumeU Eloqi/iienjlia qutdem nescio cm h^buimt parmi 
fra$^ est aerMs, sajnens senlentiiSi gemere toto gravis. Masm 
fiffema non occes^i^ operiln^s gasiprcDdnre indioatijk muUa^ peirfuf^ 
nm pUme. Legend^s est hie arofpr , si fiisqwtm aim, jufcuMii 
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mJniioliMi ancere, Mil etiam aien ingemwn pcM. D$ Clwris 
Orat f. »5, 186. ^ 

(e) This is the celebrated Marcus Fortius Cato, commoolj 
known by the name of Cato the censor. He was qaaostor under 
Scipio, Hho commanded against the Carthaginians, A. U. C. 
648. He rose through the regular gradations of the magistracy 
to the consulship. When pnntor, he governed the province of 
Sardinia, and exerted himself in the reform of all abuses introdu- 
ced by his predecessors. From his own person, and his manner of 
living, he banishrd every appearance of luxury. When he had 
occasion to visit the towns that lay within his government, he 
went on foot, clothed with the plainest attire, without a vehicle fol- 
lowing him, or more than one servant, who carried the robe of 
office, and a vase to make libations at the altar. He sat in judg- 
ment with the dignity of a magistrate, and punished every offence 
with inflexible rigour. He had the happy art of uniting in his 
own person two things almost incompatible; namely, strict seve« 
rity and sweetness of manners. Under his administration, jus- 
tice was at once terrible and amiable. Plutarch relates that he 
never wore a dress that cost more than thirty shillings; that his 
wine was no better than what was consumed by his slaves; and that 
by leading a laborious life, he meant to harden his constitution 
for the service of his country. He never ceased to condemn the 
luxury of the times. On this subject a remarkable apothegm is 
recorded by Plutarch; It it impossible, said Cato, to taoe a dty^ in 
wkUh a tingUJiMk idUfir more momg than on «r. The account 
given of him by Cioero in the Cato Major, excites our veneration 
of the man. He was master of every liberal art, and every branch 
of science, known in that age. Some men jrose to eminence by 
their skill in jjurisprudence; others by their eloquence; and a 
groat number by their military talents. Cato shone in all alihcw 
The patricians were often leagued against him, but his virtue and 
his eloquence were a matoh for the proudest connedions. He waa 
chosen censoe, in opposition to a number of powerrul oandidatesi 
A. U. C. 568. He was the advisee cf the third Punic war. The 
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question occasioned several warm debates in the senate^ Gate 
always insisted on the demolition of Carthage: DELEin>A est 
Carthago. He preferred an accusation against Senrius Solpi- 
cius Galba on a charge of peculation in Spain, A. U. C. 603; and 
though he was then ninety years old, according to Livy, (Ciccre 
says he lived to eighty-five), he conducted the business with so 
much vigour, that Galba, in order to excite compassion, prodoced 
his children before the senate, and by that artifice escaped a scb- 
tcnce of condemnation. Quiiitilian gives the following character 
of Catothe censor: His genius, like his learning, was universal: 
historian^ orator, lawyer, he cultivated the three branches; and 
what he undertook, he touched with a master-hand. The science 
of husbandry was also his. Great as his attainments were, tbcj 
were acquired in camps, amidst the din of arms; and in the 
city of Rome, amidst scenes of contention, and the uproar of civil 
discord. Though he lived in rude unpolished times, he applied 
himself, when far advanced in the vale of years, to the study of 
Greek literature, and thereby gave a signal proof that even in old 
isge the willing mind may be enriched with new stores of know* 
ledge. Marcus Cknsorius Cato^ idem orator^ idem hiatoria candi- 
tor^ idemjurisy idem rerum rusticarwn periHsrimus fuU. Inter M 
opera mOUuBjtantas domi contentiones^ ru£, scRCfdo literas Grcteas^ 
alate jam dedinatA didtci/, ut esset homitdbus documentor ea qao' 
que percipi posse^ qua senes concupissent. Lib. xii. cap. 1 1. 

(/) Lucius Licinius Crassus is often mentioned, and always 
to his advantage, by Cicero De Claris Oratoribus. He was 
born, as appears in that treatise (section 161), during the consul- 
ship of Lslius and Cspio, A. U. C. 614: he was contemporary 
with Antonius, the celebrated orator, and father of Antony the 
triumvir. Crassus was about four-aod-thirty years older than 
Cicero. When Philippus the consul showed himself disposed to 
encroach on the privileges of the senate, and, in the presence of 
that body, offered indignities to Licinius Crassus, the orator, as 
Cicero Informs us, broke out in a blaze of eloquence against that 
violent outrage, concluding with that remarkable sentence: He 
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shall not be to me A con sul, to whom I am not a seh ator. Mm 
eti mihi cofutrf^ qvia nee tgo tibi senator mm. See Falerius Maxi* 
mttt, lib» xli. cap, 2. Cicero has given his oratorical character. 
He possessed a wooderful dignity of language, could enliven bis 
discoorse with wit and pleasantry^ never descending to vulgar hu« 
jiponr; refined, and polished, without a tincture of scurrility. He 
preserved the true Latin idiom; in his selection of words accurate, 
with apparent facility; no stiffness, no affectation appeared; in his 
train of reasoning always clear and methodical; and, when the 
cause hinged upon a question of law, or the moral distinctions 
of good and evil, no man possessed such a fund of argument, and 
happy illustration. Crasso nikUeUUuo fieri jHHvisse perfeetiue: erat 
ewnma gravitaa; erat cwn gratfiUiUjunelfisfaeelMinun et urbanUa* 
tie orotortiM, non scurrtlM, lepos. Laiini loquendi aeeurata^ el^ 
iine nurfssfta, diUgens deganUa; in diseerendo mira expHctUio; 
€um dejure cimli^ fvm de aqno et bono dieputareiur^ argumento^ 
rumet HmilUudinum copia. De Claris Orat, s. 143. In Cicero's 
books De Orators, Licinius Crassus supports a capital part in 
the Dialogue; but in the opening of the third book, we have a pa* 
thetic account of bis death, written, as the Italians say, con amore, 
.Crassus returned from his villa, where the dialogue passed, to 
take part in the debate against Philippus the consul, who had de« 
clared to an assembly of the people, that he was obliged to seek 
new counsellors, for with such a senate he could not conduct tho 
affairs of the commonwealth. The conduct of Crassus, upon that 
occasion, has been mentioned already. The vehemence, with 
which he eierted himself, threw him into a violent fever, and on 
the seventh day following put a period to his life. Then, says 
Cicero, that tuneful swan expired: we hoped once more to hear 
the melody of his voice, and went, in that expectation, to the 
senate-bouse; but all that remained was to gaze on the spot where 
that eloquent orator spoke for the last time in the service of his 
country. * lUud immortalUate dignum ifigeniiim, ilia kumasntas, iUa 
mius LmcU Crasei merle exlincta subitd est^ vix diebus decern peeL 
ewn diem^ qidhoe et sttperiore libro con/ineftir. IUa tanquam cycnsu 
fuit ditini homims vox^ el orolio^ fttam fuori earpeelanTei, post geis^ 
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po9tremum inMiaset^ eantuermnuir. Dt OnU. lib. tii. 8. 1 and V. 
This passage will patiifally call to miBd the daalh tt the great 
earl of Chatham. He went in a feeble state of health, to attead 
a debate of the first ioiportaiice. Nothing couM detala hies frott 
fhe service of his country. The dying notes of the British Swak 
were h^ard in the Hoose of Peers. He was eonreyed to iiie crwa 
house, and on the elcTcnth of May 1778, be breathed his last 
The news reached the House of CodhbobH hte in the ci r eaU i g , 
when Colonel Barre had the honour of being the first to shed a 
imtriot tear on that melancholy occasion. In a strain of aaariy 
aorrow, and with that nnprepared eloquence which the heart i»- 
spires, be moved for a fufteral at the public expenoe, and a amm* 
ment to the memory of virtue and departed genius. By petfbm* 
ing that pious office. Colonel Barre may be said io have made 
bis own name immortal. History will record the transactioa. 

' (g) Messala Corvinus is often, in this DiaK^gtie, ciilled Gqrvi* 
nus only. See s. xii. note (e). 

(h) Appius Claudius was censor in the year of Rome 44S; dic- 
tator, 465; and having at a very advanced age lost his sight, he 
became hetter known by the name of Appius Cjbcus. Aftei^ 
wards, A. U. C. 478, when Pyrrhus, by his ambassador, oflered 
terms of peace, and a treaty of alliance, Appius, whom blindness, 
and the infirmities of age, had for some time withheld from pul^- 
Kc business, desired to be conveyed in a litter to the seoate^hou^ 
Being conducted to his place, he delivered his sentiments in so 
Ibrcible a manner, that the fathers resolved to prosecute the war, 
Md never to hear of an accommodation, till Ital/was evacuated by 
Vyrrhus and his army. See Livy, b. xiii. s. 31. Cicero idatea the 
fame fact in his Cato Major, and further adds, that the speech 
Made by Appius Cjbcus was then extant. Ovid mentions the 
iem[de of Beliona, built and dedicated by Appius, who, whea * 
hfittd, saw every thing by the light of his understanding, and re^ 
jeated all terms of accommodation wiA Fyrrhua. 
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Uac ncnta die Tusco Ekllona duello 
Dicitur, et Latio proipera semper adest. 

Appiut est auctor, Pyrrho qui pace negatA 
Multum animo vidit, lumiiie Cttciis erat. 

Fastobux, Ub. ▼!• Ter. 301. . 

(t) QiuDtilian acknowledges this fact, with his usual candour. 
The question concerning Attic and Asiatic eloquence was of 
Ifiag standing. The style of the former was close, pure, and 
elegant; the latter was said to be diffuse and ostentatious. In the 
Attic, nothing was idle, nothing ledundant: the Asiatic swelled 
above all bounds, affecting to dazrie bj strokes of wit, by affec- 
tfttion and superfluous ornaments Cicero was said by his enemies 
to be an orator of the last school. They did not scruple to pro- 
nounce him turgid, copious to a fault, often redundant, and too 
ibnd of repetition. His wit, they said, was the false glitter of rain 
oooceit, frigid, and out of season; his composition was cold and 
languid; wiredrawn into amplification, and fuller of meretri- 
eious finery than became a man. Et aaUqua qmdem ilia divirio 
inier Aia$ioi et Micosfidi; cum hipresHj et ifijigri, amtra^ infiaH 
sK ti UMfMS heimeniwri et in Ms nifcti superjburetj ilUa judi^ 
timnnumme acmodus deeaeL CUtronem Umen ei nunvm homi* 
ms kmparum iacessers audebiuU tU (tttmdiorem, st wflstanum, et re« 
Jundonfam, ti tn r^petttumifrttsiitiiiium, el ui sdlUm aliqmndofiv' 
gKbim,et m eompnsifions jrocftim, exulUmkm^ aepene (quodprih 
€ul aMt) wo nuOiarem. Quintil. lib. xiL cap. 10. The sama 
author adds, that, when the great orator was cut off by Marc An* 
tony's proscription, and could no k>nger answer for himself, the 
men who either personally hated him, or envied his genius, or 
cbose to pay their court to the triumvirate, poured forth their 
malignity without reserve. It is unnecessary to observe, that 
QnintiUian, in sundry parts of his work, has vindicated Cicero 
fmm these aspersions. See s. xvii. note (i). 

(fc) For Calvus> see s. xvii. note (c). For Brutus, see tba 
section, note (d). What Cicero thought of Calvus has bees 
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already quoted Trom (be tract De Claris Oraioribusy in note (c), a. 
xvii. By being too severe a eritic on himself, be lost streogdi^ 
labile he aimed at elegance. It is, therefore, properly said in tbia 
Dialogue, that Cicero thought Cakus cold and enervated. Bat 
did he think Brulus disjointed, loose and negligent — oHowm 
atque dbjunctum'f That he often thought him disjointed is not 
improbable. Brutus was a close thinker, and be aimed at the 
precision and brevity of Attic eloquence. The sententious speak* 
er is, of course, full and concise. He has no studied traiisitionSp 
above the minute care of artful connections. To discard the cop- 
ulatives for the sake of energy was a rule laid dowi^ by the best 
ancient critics. Cicero has observed that an oration may be said 
fo be disjointed, when the copulatives are omitted, and strokes of 
sentiment follow one another in quirk succession. DmotuHo mm 
disjunctio e»f , qwB conjundionibus e medio siMaiiSj partibw «]mh 
raiis efferhiry hoe modo: Oere moreoi pareniii pare cf^natu; oise- 
^iiere amtev; obtempera Ugibtu, M Herefmium^ lib. iv. a. 41. la 
this manner, Brutus might appear disjointed, and that figure, oftea 
repeated, might gcow into a lault But bow is the word onosm 
to be understood? If it means a neglect of contiectives, it may, 
perhaps, apply to Brutus. There is no room to think that Cicero 
used it in a worse sense, since we find him in a letter to Atticos 
declaring, that the oratorical style of Brutus was, in language 
as well as sentiment, elegant to a degree that nothing could anr* 
pass. Eat enim oratio tjw gcripta eUgarUisrimij senUniiis et aerlo^ 
ta fiihUposritfdtra. A grave philosopher, like Brutus, might re* 
ject the graces of transition and regular connection, and for that 
reason, might be thought negligent and abrupt* The disjointed 
style which the French call styh eoupS^ was the manner cultiva- 
ted by Seneca, for which Caligula pronounced faim,sand without 
lime; arenam tine cake. Sueton. Life of Calig. s. 6S. We know 
from Quintilian, that a spirit of emulation, and even jealonsy, 
subsisted between the eminent orators of Cicero's time; that he 
himself was so far from ascribing perfection to Demosthenes, 
that he used to say, he often found him napping; that Brutes and 
Calvus sat in judgment, od Cieero, and did not wish to conceal 
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tlieif objectioas; and that the two Pollios were so far from being 
satisfied with Gicero^t style and manner, that their criticisms 
Trere little short of declared hostility. Qmamquam nequeipri Cu 
eermn DemoBihenes videatur aoHs esse ptrfectus^ qiiem dormUare tn- 
Urium dicU;nec Cicero Brulo Cahoqw^ qui eerie cempoailianem 
iOius eiiam apud ipeum reprehendimt; fie •Srinio uirique^ qui vUia 
araiianisejus etiam inimee pbmbua lods mequuMtur. Quintil. lib. 
xii. cap. L 

SSCTION XIX. 
(a) Cassias Severas lived in the latter end of the reign or Au* 
gnstus, and through a considerable part of that of Tiberias. He 
was an orator^ according to Quintilian, who, if read with dae 
caution, might serve as a model worthy of imitation. It is to be 
regretted, that to the many excellent qualities of his style he did 
not add more weight, more strength and dignity, and thereby give 
colour and a body to his sentiments. With those requisites, he 
would have ranked with the most eminent orators. To his ex« 
cellent genius he united keen reflection^ great energy, and a pe« 
ealiar urbanity, which gave a secret charm to his speeches. But 
the warmth of his temper hurried him on; he listened more to his 
]iassions than to his judgment: he possessed a vein of wit, but he 
mingled with it too much acrimony; and wit, when it misses its 
Rira, reels the mortiication and the ridicule which usually attend 
disappointed malice. MiUa^ n ewnjudido legahar^ dabil i$nUar 
Hone d^fia Cassius Sbvbrus, fui, ri OBteris viriiUibus eohrem et 
gravUaUm oroHonis ndjeeissei^ ponendmsinkr prmcipuoefont. Mm 
et tfigetifi phurununk est in eo, 6( acerhUas tnira^ et urbemUas^ el vie 
sunima; sed pfm BUnnaeho:qUiim consUio dedU; preeterea iU omofv 
safes, ita frequenter amaritUdo .ip$a ridicida psL Lib. x. cap. 1. 
We read in Suetonius {life of Ocfonifs, s. 56)^ that Cassius had 
Uie hardiness to institute a prosecution for the crime of poisoning 
against Asprenas Nonius, who was, at thi time, linked in the 
cfesest friendship with Augustus. Not content with accusations 
against the first toen in Rome, he chose to vent bis malevdenee 
Ml lampoons and defamatory libels, against the most distinguished 
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of bolb sexes. It wis this that provoked Hortee to declare ' 
•gainst Cassius, io ao'ode (lib« v. ode 6)^ which begins Quid in* 
meremUs hasjfUis vexas^ eanis. See an account orhismaieyolent^- 
ritydAwiob, h. i. s. It, He wasat length condemned fbrhisiadtscri- 
asioate abuse, and banished bj Aagastas to the isle of Crete* Bot 
his satirical rage was not to be cootroUed. He continued in exile Io 
discharge bis malignity, till, at last, at the end of ten years, the 
senate look cognisance of his guilt, and Tiberius ordered bins to 
be cemoved from Crete to the Rock of Seriphos, where he iaa- 
guished in old age and misery. See •SnnaUj b. iv. s. 21. The pe- 
riod of ancient oratory ended about the time when Cassios tycgaa 
his career. He was. the fint of the new school. 

(h) These two rhetoricians flourished in the time of Augustas. 
ApoUodorus, we are told by Quintiliao (b. iii. chap. 1), was the 
preceptor of Augustus. He tauglit in opposition to Theodorus Grada* 
itns, who read lectures at Rhodes, and was attended by Tiberias 
daring his retreat in that island. The two contending masters wen 
the founders ofopposite sects, called the«^aBodoreiiii and Theodo^ 
rian. But true eloquence, which knows no laws but those of natora 
nod^good sense, gained nothing by party* divisions. Literature was 
disMcted by new doctrines; rhetoric became a trick in the bands 
of sophists, and all sound oratoty disappeared. Hermagoras, 
Quinttltan says, in the chapter already cited, was the disciple of 
Theodorus. 

Section XX. 
(«) Doctor Middleton says, *^ Of the seven cKcellent orations, 
which now remain on die subject of Verres, the two first only 
were spoken; the one called, The Diomaium; the other, Thefini 
JkfUmf which is nothing more than a general preface to the whole 
fiaase. The other five were published afterwards, as tbey were 
prepared and intended to be spoken, if Ybrres bad made a tegu- 
tar defence: for as this was the only cause in which Cicero had 
jet been engaged, or ever designed to be engagcfd, as an aeeuter, 
m he was willing to leave those orations as a speciasen of bis 
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ftbilitiei in tbftt fif^y, and AtpMemrfajMmidiKgenfimpMek- 
meni ofagrM and corrupt majpufroto." lift €f Ckeroy vol. i. p. 
86,4toedit 

(b) The Digeflt enumerates a ntiltitQde of rales coneaiiii^ 
tateepdom to persons, things, the form of the action, the niceties 
of pleading, and as the phrase is, motions in arrest of jadgment. 
fbrnmla, was theset of words necessary to be used in the plead- 
ings. See the Digtst^ lib. xliv. tit 1. De Ege^fHonibui, iVft- 
$criptumihu$^ el Pra^udkHi^ See also Cojacius^ o&sermtt. ndii* 

(e) The oration for Marcus Tullius is bighlj praised by Ma« 
crobius, but is not to be found in Cicero's woHls. The oration lor 
Aulus CsBcina is still extant. The cause was about the right of 
succession to a private Estate, which depended on a subtle point of 
law, arising from the interpretation of the pnetor^s interdict, it 
shows Cicero's exact knowledge and skill in the civil law, and 
that his public character and employment gave no interruptioa 
to bis usual diligence in pleadiag causes. Middleton's lifo itfCietm 
ro^ vol. i. p. 1 16, 4to edit. 

(d) Roscius, in the last period of the republic, was the corne^ 
dtan whom all Rome admired for his talents. The great esteem^^ 
ed and loved him for his morals. iBsop, the tragedian, was his 
contemporary. Horace, in Ac epistle to Augustus, has mention- 
ed them both with their proper and distinctive qualities. 



-Ea cum reprehendere coner 



Qae OBATii JEiorus, que ik>ctos Rosoivs egit. 

A certain measured gravity of ekcutlon being requisite in tragedy, 
that quality is assigned to the former, and tfie latter is called Doc- 
Tus, because he was a complete master of his art; so truly learn 
ed in the priciples of his profession, that he possessed, in a won*' 
derfttl degree, the secret charm that gave inimitable graces to km 
ymfi and action. Quijitillian, in a few words, has pven a eons* 
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nentary on the passage io Horace. Grief, he says, it exprcoed 

bj slow and deliberate aceents; for that reason, iEsop spoke with 
gravity; Roseius with quickness; the former being a tragediaa, 
the latter a comedian. Phu andem affedus habefU len/iora; idtc^ 
Moseiui duaior^ ^^cfus groMnorfuU^ quod iUe eamcsdias, Uc Im- 
gtEiiias egU. Lib. zi. cap. 1. Cicero was the great fricad a64 
patron of Roscius. An elegant oration in his behalf is still extant 
The cause was this: One Fanius had made over to Roscius a 
young slave, to be formed by him to the stage, on condition q{m 
partnership in the profits which the slave should acquire by act- 
ing. The slave was aferwards killed. Roscius prosecuted the 
murderer for damages, and obtained by composition, a little farm, 
worth about eight hundred pounds, for bis particular share. Fah« 
mus also sued separately, and was supposed to have gained as 
much; but pretending to have recovered nothing, he sued Roacius 
for the moiety of what he had received. One can not but observe, 
aays Dr. Middkton, from Cicero's pleading, the wonderful esteem 
and reputation in which Roscius then flourished. Has Roaciuf, 
•ays he, defrauded his partner? Can such a stain stick upon such 
a man; a man, who, I speak it with confidence, has more integ* 
rity than skill, more veracity than experience; a man, whom the 
people of Rome know to be a better citizen than he is an actor: and 
while he makea the first figure on the stage for his art^ is worthy 
of a seat in the senate for his virtue. Q^em papubu Raaumm 
. fneltorem virum quam histrionem esse arbUrcUur; qui Ua dignisti-^ 
mus est suna propter artificium^ ut dignissimus sit curia propter 
abstinentiam. Pro Rosdo Conittdo^ s. 17. In another place Cicero 
aays, he was such an artist, as to.seem the only one fit to appear 
on the stage; yet such a man, as to seem the only one who should 
not come upon it at ail. Cum artifex ejusmodi sU^ ut sobts dignus 
mdealur esse qui in seend speeteiur; turn nr ejusmodi est, ut sobts 
dignus videotef , qui eo non aceedat. Pro Puhk Q^mtAo^ a. 78. 
"What Cicero has said in his pleadings might be thought oratori- 
eal, introduced merely to serve the cause, if we did not find the 
comedian praised with equal warmth in the Dialogue Ds Qua* 
TORE. It is there said of Roscius, that every thing he did, was per- 
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feet in tbe kind, and executed with consummate grace, with a 8e-> 
cret charm; ibat touched, affected, and delighted the whole audi- 
ence; insomuch, that when a man excelled in anj other pro- 
fession, it was grown into a proverb to call him the Ros- 
cius OF HIS ART. Fidetisue^ qwm mhil ab to niripeffecie^ nihU nisi 
cum mmma venustate fiat'^ ntftil, met ita ut deeeaty et tUi cmneM 
mweai, Qtque delectet? Itaqiie hoc jam diu est conseetUtUj ut in quo 
guisque art^cio exceUeret^ isin suo genere Roscius diceretur. Do 
Orat. lib. i. s 130. After so much honourable testimony, ona 
can not but wonder why the Doctus Roscius of Horace is men- 
jlioned in this Dialogue with an air of disparagement. It may be, 
that Aper, the speaker in this passage, was detetmined to degrade 
the orators of antiquity; and the comedian was, therefore, to expect 
no quarter. Dacier, in his notes on the Epistle to Augustus, ob- 
serves that Roscius wrote a book, in which he undertook to prove 
to Cicero, that in all the stores of eloquence there were not so 
many different expressions for one and the same thing, as in the 
dramatic art there were modes of action, and casts of counte- 
nance, to mark the sentiment, and convey it to the mind with its 
due degree of emotion. It is to be lamented that such a book has 
not come down to us. It would, perhaps, be more valuable than 
the best treatise of rhetoric. 

Ambivius Turpio acted in most of Terence's plays, and seems 
to have been a manager of the theatre. Cicero, in the treatise He 
Senectuttj says: He who sat near him in the first rows, received 
the greatest pleasure; but still, those who were at the further end 
of the theatre, were delighted with him. Turpione JSmbimo magU 
deledadir, qui in prima caved spectat; dekctatur tamen ctiam qtd 
inultimd. 

(e) Accius and Pacuvius flourished at Rome about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century from the foundation of the city. Accius, 
according to Horace, was held to biB a poet of a sublime genius,. 
and Pacuvius (who lived to be ninety years old) was respected 
for his age and profound learning. 
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Ambigitur quotici uter nXfo fit prtor» Mtfert 
Pacutivs docti iiinain sents, Accivs aitu 

Epist. ad a vs. ver. 56. 

Velleius Patercuhu says, that Accios waa thought equal to the 
beat writers of the Greek tragedy. He had not, indeed, the Aligent 
touehea of the polishing hand, which we see in the poets of Athens; 
hot he had more spirit and vigour. Jlcem tisque in Clrmearum 
ton^aralienem ereetus. In ilUt Ktius, in hoc pen^ pbi$ mderijmtst 
songiiifitf He is often quoted by Cicero in his book De Mshtrd 
Dtorum, But after aU, it is from the great critic, who glres the 
best account of the Roman poets, orators, and historians, that we 
are to take die genuine character of Accius and Pacutius, since 
their works are lost in the general mass of ancient literature. 
They«.were both excellent tragic poets: elevation of sentiment, 
grandeur of expression, and dignity of character, stamped a value 
on their productions; and, yet, we must not expect to find the 
grace and elegance of genuine composition. To give the fiaish- 
ing hand to their works was not their pracice: the defect, how- 
ever, is not to be imputed to them; it was the vice of the age. 
Force and dignity are the characteristics of Accius; while die crit- 
ics, who wish to be thought deep and profound, admire Facct- 
vius for his extensive learning. Trogouliar scripicres Aceku alqm 
Pacimusj dariisim senlerUiaruin verbcrumque ponderBy el auetari* 
tate perstmanmk Caterunt nitor^ et sumrna in exeoUndiM operibiu 
mamf5, magis videri potest temporHmSj quam ipris de/insse. Fi- 
num tamtm Jlcdo plus tribuUur; Pacurium videri docfiorem, qui 
esHdaeti affectasU^ volunt. Quintil. lib. x. cap. 1. It was the 
fashion in Horace's time to prefer the writers of the old school to 
the new race that gave so much lustre to the Augustan age. la 
opposition to such erroneous criticism, the poet pronounces a de- 
cided judgment, which seems to be confirmed by the opinion of 
Quintilian. 

St quaedsm niais antique, n pleraque duri 

Dicere credit eot, igtULvi multa fktetura. 

fit 8apit» et mecum ikcit, et Jove judicat aequo. 

Epist. ab Avevsr* ver. 66. 
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But that sometiiBeB their ftyle nncouth %ppcMt» 
And their hanh numbert ndely hurt our can; 
Or that full flatly flows the bnguid line. 
He, who owns this, has Jotb's assent and mine. 

FBA2rC18*tf HoftACS. 

(/} Lucaa was nephew to Seneca, and a poet of great cele- 
brity. He was bom, in the reiga of Caligula, at Corduba in Spain. 
His superior genius made Nero his mortal enemy. He was put 
'U> death by that inhuman emperor, A. U. C. 818, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. See the AmdUy b. xv. s. 70. As e 
writer, Qqintilan says, that he possessed an ardent genius, im* 
pctuous, rapid, and remarkable for the rigour of his sentiments: 
but he chooses to class him with the orators, rather than the poets, 
iMcanua ardensj d cancitaius^ei$e$UeiUii$ dari$$imu$; ei^ut dieam 
quod aniioy magis aratoribus quam poetii annumerandw. Lib. x. 
cap. 1. Scaliger, on the other hand, contends that Lucan wis n 
true poet, and that the critics do but trifle, when they object that 
be wrote history, not an epic poem. Strada, in his Pirolusioas, has 
given^ among other imitations, a narrative in Lucan's manner; 
and, though he thinks that poet has not the skill of Virgil, be 
places him on the summit of Parnassus, managing his Pegasus 
with difficulty, often in danger of falling from the ridge of a preci« 
pice,yet delighting his reader with the pleasureof seeing him escape. 
This is the true character of Lucan. The love of liberty was bis rul- 
ing passion. It is but justice to add, that his sentiments, when free 
from ontitfcsm and the Ovidian manner, are not excelled by any 
poet of antiquity. From him, as well as from Virgil and Horace, 
the orator is required to cull such passages as will help to enrich 
bis discourse; and the practice is recommended by Quintilian, 
who observes, that Cicero, Asinius PoUto, and others, frequently 
cited verses fimm Ennins, Accius Pacuvins, and Terence, in or- 
der to grace their speeches with polite literature, and enliven the 
imagination of their bearers. By those poetic insertions, the ear 
is relieved from the harsh monotony oi the forum ; and the poets, dted 
occasionally, serve by tbeir authority to estabKsh the pvopositioA 
advanced by the speaker. Manpradpue qaidem ajmd Cieerantmj 
freqiunter tamem apud Jkmium etiam, tl cistenw, fid simt promd^ 
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«ti(tmlw Eim f I, Accii, Pacutii, Terbntu el oKonimniseriver- 
suij Mvmmd non erudUianis modi gratia^ Hd ttiam jucundiUiiis; 
cum poetkis voUtplatibus aures aforensi atptritaU respirtfil, quUms 
auedU non mediocris tUiUtas^ cum senlenHis torum^ vehU quSmsdam 
te^imoniis qua prapomere eonfirmant. QuiotiK lib. t. cap. 8, 

Section XXI. ^ 

(a) There is in this place a biuoder of the copyists, which al- 
most makes the sentence unintelligible. The translator, with- 
out entering into minute controversies, has, upon all such occa- 
sions, adopted what appeared, from the context, to be the most 
probable sense. It remains, therefore, to inquire, who were the 
several orators here enumerated. Canutius may he the person 
mentioned by Suetonius De Clam Rhetonbus. Cicero says of 
ArUius, that he was a striking proof of what consequence it was 
at Rome to be useful to others, and always ready to be subservi- 
ent to their honour, or to ward off danger. For, by that assidu- 
ity, Arrius raised himself from a low beginning to wealth and 
honours, and was even ranked in the number of orators, though 
void of learning, and without genius, or abilities. Loco injirmo 
natus^ et honores^ etpecuniam^ etgratiam consecutus^ eiiam mpa- 
ironorumj sine dodrind^ sine ingeniOf aliquem numerum pervcntrai. 
Dt Clans Oral. s. 243. FuRifius may be supposed, not without 
jprobability, to be the person with whom Cicero corresponded. 
Epist, ad FamUiareSyVih.j. ep. 25,26. Withregacd toTerrianus 
we are left in the dark. The commentators offer various con- 
jectures; but conjecture is often a specious amusement; the inge- 
nious folly of men, who take pains to bewilder themselves, and 
reason to show their useless learning. 

(b) The puny orators are said to be in an infirmary, like sickly 
men who were nothing but skin and bone. These, says Cicera, 
were admirers of the Attic manner; but it were to be wished that 
they had the wholesome blood, not merely the bones of their fa- 
vourite declaimers. ^tico gmere dicendi se gsmdere dkuni; at-- 
que utmam imUarentur nee ossa sokan, std efioni d sangmmm, 
Ciceio Dt CUnris Oraioribus. 
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(c) What IS here said of Calrus is not confirmed by the the 
judgment of Quintilian. See s. xvii. note (c). His orations, which 
were extant at the time of this Dialogue, are now totally lost 

{d) For Quintilian's opinion of Cdius, see s. zvii. note (e). 

(e) Here again Quintilian, that candid and able judge, has 
given a different opinion. See s. xvii, note (6). It may be proper 
to add the testimony of Velleius Paterculus. Cs^ar, he says, 
had an .elevation of soul, that towered above humanity, and was 
almost incredible; the rapid progress of his wars, his firmness in 
the hour of danger, and the grandeur of bis vast conceptions, 
boi{e a near affinity to Alexander, but to Alexander neither drunk, 
nor mad with passion. ,SnimoM^perkumanameinalwramj etjideni 
eveetusy cekritate beSaiufi, patienlia periculorum^ magnitudine eogi- 
ialianem; magno tSi AUxandro^ ud sobrio neque iracundoj simil' 
Itnttts. Vel. Patercul, lib. ii. s. 41. Even Cicero tells us, that, 
of all the eminent orators, be was Uie person who spoke the La- 
tin language in the greatest purity, and arrived at that consum- 
' mate perfection by study, by diligent application, and hia thorough 
knowl^ge of all polite literature, ffium omnium firi oratonm 
LfltM loquielegarUissimi: tU esset perfectatUa beni hquendi lottf, 
muUis lUtem^ et Us quidem recondUis et exquisUis^ summoque studio 
tA dUigtalid est consectitiM. Ik Clam Oral. s. 36S. 

(/) CsBsar's speech for Decius the Samnite, and all hia other 
productions (^cept the commentaries), are totally I%st. 

(g) This speech of Brutus is also lost with bis other woiks^ 
Cicero says, that he heard him plead the cause of Dejotarus with 
great elegance, and a flow of harmonioos periods. Canmm D^ 
jalofitfidelistimi alque opiim rifis, omatissimi U oojriostssMi^ a 
Bnito mt audisu dtjtmem. De Claris Orai. s. SI. He tells us 
in another |riaee, that Csesar obaeited of Brutes, that whatever 
he desired, he desired with ardour; and therefore, in the cause of 
Dejotarus, be exerted himself with warmth, with vehemonoe, ao4 
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great freedom of laDfaage. Q^idquidmdt^fHUc9¥k;id&ffu^€tm 
fro rege D^oU^ro iixerUj vMe vdwoMnkr^ mmi vinon, el UUti 
di€€r€. M JlUic lib. xi?. ep. 1. Tbe same Dejotanie was afier* 
wards defended by Cicero before Cesar himself. See Uie Oration 
fro Rege Dgotaro. 

{h) See what is said of Asioius PolIiOi s; xii. note (e). 

{%) Pliny the younger has tbe same metaphorical allusions, 
whfch we here find in the Dialogue. Speaking of the diflference 
between the oratorical and historical style; the latter, he sajs, 
may be content with tbe bones, the muscles, and the nerres; tbe 
former must hare the prominence of the flesh, tbe brawny vigour, 
and the flowing mane. Habent quiiem oraiio et historia mmba 
eommunia, sedplwra divena in hU ^jpstr, qua eommunia vidaUwr. 
JVhrfof sane itta^ narrat haCy $ed dliUr. Haic pUraque hmdUa^ et 
sordtda, el ex medio peiita: Qli omnia reamdUa^ splendida^ exceba 
eofteentuiU. Hane e^tpius oeea^ musctiK, nerri; iUam tori quidamy 
et qiMui jtdHE deceni. Lib. v. ep. 8. 

(Jfc) Messala Conrinns baa bean often mentioned. See for him 
f • xii. note (e). 

SccnoN XXII. 
(o) Tbe words eenUnHa and tenstit were technical tenm widi 
the critics of antiquity. Quintilian gives the dbtinct meaning of 
each, with his usual precision. According to tbe established usage, 
tbe word seaaiis signified our ideas or conceptions aa tfiey rise in 
the mind: by eenlmUia was intended, a proposition, in the close of 
a period, so expressed, as to dart a sudden briliianey, for that 
reason called lumai oreHiemt. He says, these artificial oroamcnfts, 
which the ancients used but sparingly, were the constant praetiee 
of the modem orators. Coiwiisliido jam fenuil, ui mmUe coneqrtn, 
•BNsus fOMreniHs; bmina muUmy prmnpeteqim in eknmdii poriUtj 
SBHTENTiAs. <^ mJNilt crs6ra iipiid onfifHos, iMffm 
modocorenf. Lib. viii. cap. 6. These luminous sentences, Qnin- 
tilian says, may be called the eyes of an oration; but eyes are not 
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to bo plaoed in every part, lost tko other memben should loie 
ikeir fiiaetioD. Egonrok€^hmmMcratlofii$vdiiUo€iiMqi^^ 
mse elofHealiie erMio: sed ncfue oeidoB eiae ioio eofpore oeitm, ne 
cotera memkra mmm tfficimn perdani. Lib. viii. cap. 6. As Coir^ 
ley says. 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

(6) In order to form a good style, the sentence should always 
be closed widi variety, strength, and harmony. The ancient rhe- 
toricians held this to be So essentially requisite, that Quintilian 
has given it a full discussion. That, he says, which offends the ear, 
will noteasily gain admission to the mind. Wordsshould be fitted to 
their places, so that they may aptly coalesce with one another. In 
building, the most ill shapen stones may be conveniently fixed; and 
in like manner, a good style roust have ^proper words in proper 
places, aH arranged in order, and closing the sentence with grace 
and harmony. MViU intrare potest in afftdnun^ quod in aurej vebU 
quodam vesHfrtdo, etatbn offendU. M*on enint ad pedes verba di- 
nieitfa sunt; ideojae ex loco trantferwUur in locum, ut jungantur 
quocongruunifnaxime; stent w structurd saxorum rudium eiiam ipsa 
enonnitas inoemt em applieari^ etinquo possit insistere. FeUeissi- 
mus tamen sermo est^cuiet rectus ordo^ et aptajuncturan et cum his 
numerus opportune eadens eontvngU, Quinttl. lib. ix. cap. 4. 

Section XXIII. 
(a) The remark in this place alludes to a passage in the ora- 
tion against Piso, where we find a frivolous stroke of false wit. 
Cicero reproaches Piso for his dissolute manners and his scandal- 
ous debauchery. Who, he says, in all that time, saw you sober? 
Who beheld you doing any one thing, worthy of a liberal mind? 
Did you once appear in public? The bouse of your colleague re- 
sounded with songs and minstrels; he himself danced naked in the 
midst of his wanton company; and while he wheeled about with 
alacrity in the dradar motion of the dance, he never once thought 
e( THE WHEEL OF FORTCNE. Quis t€ Utis dicbus sobrium^ quis 
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ageniUm aUquid^ quoi esiet Hbero digmimf Quit dtmque w }NiHie9 
ipstwiSus in cmnmio mUamt^ tn qni$ tie turn qmdtmj emu Hktm 

msum 8ALTAT0RIUM TERSARET ORBEM, P0E1t7N£ ROTAM pertk/m- 

eebat, OraHo in Pifonem^ prima pan, s, 22. Delph. edit vol. iii. 

{b The passage here alluded to, presents qs with a double 
pun The word Ferres is the name oF a man, and also signifies a 
boar-pig^ as we read in Horace, VarrU oUtfifum nudiUuUia iehm. 
Lib. iii. ode 22. The word jus is likewise of twofold meaning, 
importing iot0, and satiee, or broth; tqfndumque UgurierUjus. lib. 
i. sat. 3. The objection to Cicero is, that playing on both the 
words, and taking advantage of their ambiguous meaning, he sajs 
it could not be matter of wonder that the Fenian jus was snch 
bad HOG- SOUP. The wit (if it deserves that name) is mean enoogh; 
but, in justice to Cicero, it shonld be remembered, that he him* 
self calls it frigid, and sajs^ that the men, who in their anger 
could be so verj facetious, as to blame the priest who did not sa- 
crifice such a bog ( Ferres)^ were idle and ridiculous. He adds, 
that he should not descend to repeat such sayings (for they were 
neither witty, nor worthy of notice in such a cause), had he not 
thought it material to show^ that the iniquity of Verrss was, in 
the mouth of the vulgar, a subject of ridicule, and a proverbial 
joke. Hine iUi homines erosU, qui etiam ridieuH inoeniebantm ex 
dokre; ^fuorum alii^ ut audisHsy ncgoioiU mrandum esse, jus tam 
nequam esse Verriiium ; alii etiam frigidiores eranti sed qma slam- 
aehabanhjar^ ridicuU videbankw esse, cum sacerdotbm exeeraban' 
tUTj qui Verrem tam nequam reUquisset. Qimb ego non commenuh 
rarem (nequeenimperfacete dida^ neque parro hoc seveniaie digna 
eunt) nisi vos id vellem reeardariy istius nequiliam et (niquHiOen 
turn in ore vutgi, atque coomwnibus proverbUs esse tersatam. h 
Ferram^ lib. i. pars tertia, s. 121. 

(c) Quintilian acknowledges that the words esse videalur (il 
seems to be) occur frequently in Cicero's Orations. He adds, that 
be knew severali who fancied that they had performed wonders, 
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when they plaeed that phrase in the close of a sentence. JVbve* 
ram qmsiem^ qui «e fndehri expremsse genus iBud ccekatis htgui 
m dkmio tiri iUn mbren/iir, H in tlausuUt pomdssmt tmt eidso- 
tuir» QuintiK lib. x. cap. S. 

(d) The species of composition, called satire, was altogether 
of Roman growth. Lucilius had the honour of being the inventor; 
and he sacceeded so weH, that even in Quintilian^s time, his ad- 
nsiters preferred htm not only to the writers who followed in the 
same way, bat to all poets of every denomination. ImcXIvus qw»» 
damita deiUoa $ibi adhuc kt^ imUaiares^ ut eum nm ejwdem 
modo eparts, seJ omntfrns po^is ptaftrtt nm iubUenX. Lib. x. cap^ 
1. The great critic, however, pronounces judgment in favour of 
Horace, who, he says, is more terse and pure; a more acute ob* 
server of life, and qualified by nature to touch the ridicule of the 
manners with the nicest hand. MuUo est Umof^ ac pvmia ma^ 
HartUittB et ad noUmdoe kominwn morta pr<tdp¥U9, 

(e) Lucretius is not without his partisans at this hour. Many 
of the French critics speak of him with rapture; and, in England, 
Dr. Wharton of Winchester seems to be at the head of his ad* 
mirers. He does not scruple to say that Lucretius had more spirit, 
fire, and energy, more of the vvoida vis afdndy than any of the 
Roman poets. It is neither safe nor desirable to differ from so 
fine a genius as Dr. Wharton. The passages, which be has quo* 
ted from his favourite poet^ show great taste in the selection. It 
should be remembered, however, that Quintilian does not treat 
Lucretius with the same passionate fondness. He places Virgil 
next to Homer; and the rest, he says, of the Roman poets follow 
at a great distance. - Macer and Lucretius deserve to be read: 
they have handled their respective subjects with taste and ele- 
gance; but Macer has no elevation, and Lucretius is not easily 
understood. CcRteri omnes longe sequwUur, JVlim Macer et Lu- 
cretius kgendi qvddem; eUganUs in $ud quisque materid sed alter 
humlisj alter difficUiB. Lib. x. cap. 1. Statins, the poet, who flour- 
rshed in the reign of Domitian, knew the value of Lucretius, and, 
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ID one line, seems to bare gireo Iris troe elwacter; U dtcft fimt 
urdmu Luenti: but bad he been to dteUk b sii f eeii bias wmi Vir» 
gil, it is probable, tbal be wmM wj to Luaralna, m l^tfdia 
bimself, 



- Nee tu diTinam JEneida tenta. 



Sed longe fcquere, et TesUgia semper adora. 

TftsBAnoti nb. siL rtr. 816^ 

(/) Aiifidhis Bassos, and Ser?ilias Noaiaaas ware writen of 
liistory. Bassus, aceorditig to Quiotilian, desenred great commea- 
datioB, particolarlj ia his Historj of the Qenaao war. In sosm 
oT bis other works he fell short of himself, Serrilius Nonianas 
was known to Quintilian, and, in that critic^s jodgment, was an 
author of eonsiderable merit; sententious in his manner, but more 
diffuse than becomes the historic character. See Quintiliaa, lib. 
X. cap. 1 . The death of Se&tiuus, an eminent orator and his- 
toriaa, is mentioned, by Tacituf in the tAmab, b. ziv. s. 19; 
but the additional name.of Noniamus is omitted. The passage, 
however, is supposed to relate to the person commended by 
Quintilian. He died in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 812, of the 
Christian sera 69. 

(g) Varro was universally allowed to be the most learned of 
the Romans. He wrote on several subjects with profound eru- 
dition. Quintilian says, he was completely master of the Latin 
language, and thoroughly conversant in the antiquities of Greece 
and Rome. His works will enlarge our sphere of .knowledge, 
but can add nothing to eloquence, PerUissinms UngwB Latmt^ 
it omnis antiquitaiis^ el reruin Grtuarumj nostranmiqw; pbu (o- 
mnsciefUiitcoUaturuSj qaam doquentia. Lib. z. cap. 1. 

Sisenna, we are told by Cicero, was a man of learning, well 
skilled in the Roman language, acquainted with the laws and con- 
stitution of his country, and possessed of no small share of wit, 
but eloquence was not his element, and bis practice in the ibrum 
was inconsiderable. See De Claris OratarSbuSj s. SS8. Iq a 
subsequent part of the same work, Cicero saya, that Sisenna was of 
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0|Niiioii9 that to ue uoeoimiioii wordi was the perfiMtion of style. 
To prove this he reletes a pleasant aoeedote. One Caias Rufiiis 
carried od a prosacatton. Sisenna appeared for the defendant; 
aind, to express his contempt of his adversary, said thrt many 
parts of the eharge * deserved to be spit upon. For this purpose 
he coined so strange a word, that the prosecutor imptored tfie pro* 
tectiott of. the judges. I do not, said he, understand Sisenna; I 
am circnmvehted; I fear that seme snare is laid for me. What 
does he mean by sputoliliea? I know that spnOa if spittle: but 
what is tUiea9 The c6art laughed at the oddity of a word so 
strangely compounded. Bufio aemuaate ChnHkum^ Sisenna de* 
fendena disft, quadam epu sputatilica et$0 erimma. Turn Cakm 
MufiuSj Cmmnvenior^ inqiiUjjudie€$jnidsub»enUiB. SUmna qiM 
dieaine9eio;fnetuo wridias. Sfutatiuca! quid at hoc! Sputa 
q[mdtitj scio; tilica, nesdo. Maxwd risus. De Claris OraUmbWy s» 
S60. Whether this was the same Sisenna, who is said in the for- 
mer quotation to have been a correct speaker, does not appear 
with any degree of certainty. 

(&) For the charact^ of Secusdns, see s. ii. note (c). 

(t) Quintiliaa says, the merit of a fine writer flourishes after 
his death, for envy does not go down to posterity. M paOeros 
enbn virtus durabUy necpervemaU tneuKo. Lib. iii. c. 1. Envy 
is always sure to pursue merit; and, therefore, Cleo observes to 
Alexander, that Hercules and Bacchus, were not numbered 
among the gods, till they conquered the maligni^ of their con- 
temporaries. Jfte Hercukm^ fuc Patrem Ubenm prius dteolos 
deoSy quam vicissent secum viventvum invidiam. Quiotus Curtius, 
lib. viii. s. 18. Pliny the younger has a beautiful epistle on this 
subject. After praising, in the highest manner, the various works 
of Pompeius Saturninus, he says to his correspondent, Let it be 
BO objection to such an author, that he is still living. If he flour- 
ished in a distant part of the world, we should not only procure 
b^ books, but we should have his picture in our houses: and shall 
VOL. VI, 41 
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hn fanie be tamtshtdi becaiMe we have the mail btfere mtr ejcs? 
Shall naligoity make ut cease to admire him, beeanae we see 
him, bear him, eileem aod loTe him? Mipm enim dbhrt < 
^ eieiM, QUOD titit, Ah at tiMer eot, fMm nm 
Jkntmet^ nun $6lum Ubras ejmj verum etum m§gm$t < 
tmu; cjtiadem mme AoRor jmaaeftftt tt gratia qinui i 
gftetutl Jit hoc promtmrndligniumque ut^ turn a i mirafi 
admiratiem d^rmrinmm^ quia eMere, aUoqui mMKre, compbcfj^ 
IM landareUmUm^ffefwneHmaamarteMi^^ Lib. u ep. 16. 



Sbotion XXIY. 
(a) In the I>ial<^qee of Plato, and others of the academie 
•chool, the ablest pbibsopbers occasionally supported a wrong 
hypothesis, in order to provoke a thorough discussion of some im- 
portant question. 

(6) Cicero was killed on the seventh of December, in the con- 
sulship of Hirtius and Pansa, A. U. C. 711, before Christ 49. 
From that time to the sixth of Vespasian the number of years is 
exactly 117; though in the Diak^e said to be ISO, See s. xvii* 

note (e). 

* Section XSV. 

(a) See Plutarch^s Lives of Lysias, Lycurgus, DemostheneSi 
and Hyperides. See also the elegant translation of the Orations 
of Lysias, by Dr. Gillies. 

(6) For Quintillan^s opinion of Cassar^s eloquence, see s. xvii. 
note (6). To what is there said may be added the auAority of 
Cicero, who fairly owns, that Cs^ar's constant habit of speatdng 
his language with purity and correctness, exempted him from all 
the vices of the corrupt style adopted by others. To that polite- 
ness of expression (which every well-bred citizen, though he does 
not aspire to be an orator, ought to practise) when Caesar adds 
the splendid ornaments of eloquence, he may then be said to place 
the finest pictures in the best light. In his manner there is no- 
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Aiog of pvofasBiontl craft; his voice is impressive, and bis ac* 
tioD dignified. To all these qualities he anites a certain majes^ 
ty of mien and figure^ that bespeaks a noble mind. Caaar aukm 
ratUmem adhibens^ eomuetadinem viHofom et eorrUpUmi pyrd el m- 
eomiptd eontuehidine tmendat. Ilaque cum ad hanc ekganiiam eer- 
borum Latmarum {qwB tHam n orator non sis^etrii ingemnu cwis 
J B ew t o m tf I toman mcusaria erf ) adjungU iUa oraloria omamenia dt* 
cendi; turn oidiH/r tanquam tabuku beni pictas eoUocare in bono 
lumme. Hone cum habetU pradpuam lotkbrn in comwuumbwi non 
wdeo ctri defreat cedert, ^fimdidam qwtmdam, mimmeque veUra" 
ioriam raiionem Xeendi tend, voce, motu: forma ttiam magnified^ 
ot gentroed quodammodo. Dt Claris Orailoribus^ s. 261 • ^ 

For Carlius, see s. x?ii. note (e); and for Bratus, the same 
section, note (ji). 

(c) Servins Galba has been already mentioned, s. zviii. note 
(a). Cains Lelins was consul A. U. C. 614; before the Chris* 
tian era, 140, He was the intimate friend of Scipio, and the 
patron of Lucilius, the first Roman satirist See Horace, Iib« ii. 
sat i« ver. 71. 

Quia abi se a vul^o et scena in lecreU revoAnnt 
Yirtui Scipiadx, etmitis npientia Lxli, 
Nugui cum illo, et disci ncti ludere, donee 
Deooquereturoluf, solitL 

When Scipio'f ▼irtue, snd of milder vein 
When LitUtta^ wisdom, from the busy acene 
And crowd of life, the vulgar and the great. 
Could with their favourite latirist retreat. 
Lightly they laogh'd at many an idle jest. 
Until their frugal feast of herbs was drest. 

Fkavois's Hobacs. 

It is probable, that the harsh manner of Lucilius, dimu eompo^ 
nere eemis, infected the eloquence of Lelius, since we find in 
Cicero, that his style was unpolished, and had much of the rust 
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of Mtiqoity. JIAiftp tamm veiiitHar el Aorridierilb 91NM1 Sitpi0,«C, 

•idefvr, el iufreater teHns etiam uHpmdo m0ifp$pri$ei$ Ltdim. Dt^ 
Clam OratoribuB^ a. 83. 

Section XXVI. 
(a) For an account or Caius Gracchus, see s. zviii. note (cf). 

(h) For Lucius Crassus, see s. xvilu note (/). 

(c) The raise taste of Mecenas has been noted by the poets and 
critics who flourished after his death. His affected prettioesset 
are compared to the prim curls, in Which women and eBeminate 
men tricked out their hair. Seneca, who was himself tainted with 
affectation, has left a beautiful epistle on the very question, that 
makes the main subject of the present Dialogue. He points out 
the causes of the corrupt taste, that debauched the eloquence of 
those times and imputes the mischief to the degeneracy of the man- 
ners. Whatever the man was, such was the orator. Talia oro- 
tio fttoKf viUL When ancient discipline relaxed, luxury succeeded, 
and language became delicate, brilliant, spangled with conceits. 
Simplicity was laid aside, and quaint expressions grew into 
fashion. Does the mind sink into languor? the body moves re- 
luctantly. Is the man jM)ftened into effeminacy? you see it in his 
gait. Is he quick and eager? he walks with alacrity. The pow« 
cm of the understanding arc affected in the same manner. Having 
laid this down as his principle, Seneca proceeds to describe the 
soft delicacy of Maecenas, and he finds the same vice in his phra* 
seology. He cites a number of the lady*like terms, which the 
great patron of letters considered as exquisite beauties. In all 
this, says he, we see the man, who walked the streets of Rome 
in his open and flowing robe. JVbntie staiimy cum kcBC hgis^ oe- 
eurrtf hunc esse, qin sohUis tunici$ in urbe semper tncesseri^ ? Seneca, 
epist cxiv. What he has said of Maecenas is perfectly just 
The fopperies of that celebrated minister are in this Dialogue 
called CALAifiSTRi; an allusion borrowed from Cicero, who praises 
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the beanCifiil rimpiieity of CasarU Cammeniairies^ and says there 
were men of a vicious taste, who wanted to apply the curling* 
trofi, that is, to introdQce the glitter of conceit and antithesis in 
the place of truth and nature. Canmentarioe quondam scriprii 
renm nummiy vaUe quidem frobandos: mult entm wnt, et reetijet 
vemuHj cnrni arnatu oratimii$y tanqaam veste^ detrado. Ineptit 
groHm fortofie feeiiy qui vdiuU ilia calahistris umrere. Cicero 
J>6 Claris Orai. s. 26i. 

(d) Who Oallio was, is not clearly settled by the commenta- 
tors. Quintilian, lib. iii. cap. 1, makes mention of Oallio, who 
wrote a treatise of eloquence; and in the tSnnaky b. xv. s. 73, we 
find Junius Gallic, the brother of Seneca; but whether either of 
them is the person here intended, remains uncertain. Whoever 
be was, his eloquence was a tinkling cymbal. Quintilian says of 
such orators, who are all inflated, tumid, corrupt, and jingling, 
that their malady does not proceed from a full and rich consti- 
tution, but from mere infirmity; for 

As in bodies, thus in souk we find, 

Wliat wants in blood and spirits; swell'd with wind. 

Mhm tumidos, it earruptce^ et imnndos^ elquocumque alio eacozdim 
gentn peccanUtj certwn habto^ non vtrtum, sed infirmUatia vUio 
laborare: tit cof^pora non robcre^ sed vaUtudine inJUuUur. Quiutil. 
lib. ii. cap. 3. 

(e) Pliny declares, without ceremony, that he was ashamed of 
the corrupt efieminate style that disgraced the courts of justice, 
and made him think of withdrawing firom the forum. He calls it 
sing-song, and says that nothing but musical instruments could be 
added. P¥det r^ene^ fine quam fraeld pramuMkUianef dieantur; 
quibm quam Isnerts eloinoriMis exdpiantur. Planuus tantuniy ae 
ida cj/mbala $t tympana UUs canAcis desunt. Pliny, lib. ii. epist. 
14. The chief aim of Persius in his first satire is levelled against 
the bad poets of his time, and also the spurious orators, vdio ener* 
vated their eloquence by antithesis, far-fetched metaphors, and 
points of wit, delivered with the softest tone of voice, and ridicu- 
lous aiis of affectation. 
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Fttr ea» ait Pedio: Pedias^quid? CHmifift i 

librat in antithesis; doctus posuisse figuras 

Laudatur. Bellum hoc! hoc bellum? an Romule cevea? 

Men* moveat quippe, et cantet si naufragus, assem 

Protulerim? Cantas, cum fract& te in trabe pidum 

Ex hameio portes? Pimtnn» ait i. ver. ttL 

Til eft, says th* accuser, to thy charge I lay, 

O Pedius: what does gentle Pedius say? 

Studious to please the geniuBt>f the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes, he slurs his crimes. 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue: 

'Tis fine, say'st thou: what! to be prais'd, and hang? 

Effeminate Roman! shall such stufTprevail, 

To tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail? 

Say, should a shipwreck'd sailor sing his wo, 

Wouldst thou be mov'd to pity, and bestow 

An alms? What's more prepost'rous than to see 

A merry beggar? wit in miseiy! 

Drtdss' Psasics. 

(/) For Cassius Severas, see s. xix* note (a). 

(g) GabiniaDus was a teacher of rhetoric io the reign of Yes- 
pasiaD. EttsebiQS, in his Chronicoo, eighth of Vespasian, sajs, 
that Gabinianos, a celebrated rhetorician, was a teacher of elo- 
quence in Gaol. OabifiiainuSj cdeberrimi nominis rhelaTj m GaBUi 
doetitt. His admirers deemed him another Cicero, and, t^Aer him 
all such orators were called Cicerones Gabiniani. 

Section XXVIII. 
(a) In order to brand and stigmatise the Roman matrons, who 
committed the care of their} infant children to hired nones, Ta« 
citus observes, that no such custom was known among the sa- 
rages of Germany. See Mannen of the Oermans^ s. xx. See 
also Quintilian, on the subject of education, lib. i. cap. 2 and S. 

(6) Cornelia, the mother of the two Gracchi, was dangbter 
to ttie first Scipio AfriCanus. The sons, Quintilian sajs, owed 
mueh of their eloquence to the care and instructions of their 
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mother^ wbote tarte iod leaning ivcre falij displayed in ber let* 
ten, wbioh were then in the handa of the public. JVSim Qrae* 
Aofum eldfucnfua mubum eonkUisst aiccqnmus Comdiam mcdnrn, 
€^gu$ ioOMmm urmo in potUras quoque est epistoli$ fraditm. 
Qniat lib. i. nap. 1. To the same effect Cicero: FuU Oracdim 
i Uigtn tid Oomiut molrtr a piuro dodw^ et Gt(ms Uiieru emM^ 
fi». De Clnrif OfuL t . 104. Again, Cicero says, we have read 
the letters of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, from which it 
appears, that the sons were educated, not so much in the lap of 
their mother, as her conversation. Legbnus tpistalds CameliiB mo* 
Iris Oracchofvm: apparel JUioa wm tarn in grendo educ€Uo8j quam 
in eermoM mains. De Claris Oral. s. 211 . Pliny the elder informs 
us that a statue was erected to her memory, though Cato the Cen* 
sor declaimed against showing so muph honour to women, even in 
Ae provinces. But with all his vehemence he could not prevent 
it in the city of Rome. Pliny, lib. miv. s. 14. 

(c) For Aurelia, the mother of Julius Caesar, see The Oenea- 
logical Table of the CasarSy No. 2. 

(d) For Atia, the mother of Augustus, see Genedog^col Tatle 
of the Casars^ No. 14. As another instance of maternal care, Ta- 
citus informs us thai Julia Procilla superintended the education 
of her son. See lAfe t^tSgricokt^ s. iv. 

Section XXIX. 
(o) Quintilian thinks the first elements of education so highly 
material^ that be has two long chapters on the subject. He re* 
quires in the first place, that the language of the nurses should be 
pure and correct. Their manners are of great Importance, but| 
he adds, let them speak with propriety. It is to them that the in* 
fant first attends; he listens, and endeavours to imitate them. The 
first colour, imbibed by yarn or thread, is sure to last. What is 
bad, generally adheres tenaciously. Let the child, therefore, not 
learn in his infancy what he must afterwards take pains to un- 
learn. AUe omnia^ ne sit tiHosus sermo nutricibus, Et tnorum fttt« 
ieminhis katd dubiipriioTraHo est;r€etc tmnm eHwn loquaniMir. 
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MUfiaturd tenoamsni tumm eorum^ qwB redilm$ €mM 

fiac fafuinim cobref , fttibiw mqito 

milt* Et hoc ipsa magis perHnadkr ftcrent, qum deUriora smL 

JVbfi a9iue$eai etyo, tie dwn m/imia fMUam ut^ Bermmdy fui Mil- 

cendiitfeft. Quint, lib. ucap. 1. Piutarek has a long diseoiineoa 

the breeding of chiMreD) in which all mistakes ere pointed oat| 

and the best rules enforeed with great acoteness of observation. 

(6) Juvenal has one entire satire on the subject of education: 

Mil dictuffledum visuqae hxe liminatangftt» 
Iiitri qux puer est. Procul hiac, procul inde puells» 
Lenunum, et cantus pernoctantis parasiti. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 

SiT.xiv.ver. 44. 

Suffer no lewdness, no indecent speech 
Th* apaHment of the tender youth to reach. 
Far be from thence the glutton parasite. 
Who sings his drunken catches all the night. 
Boys from their parents may this Kv'reace claim. 

DBTVBir's JvTsarjLL. 

(c) The rage of the Romans for the diversions of the theatre^ 
and public spectacles of every kind, is often mentioned by Ho- 
race, Juvenal > and other writers under the emperors. Seneca 
says, that, at one time, three ways were wanted to as many dif- 
ferent theatres: tribw eodem iempan iheatris vias poetulanltur. And 
again, the most illustrious of the Roman youth are no better than 
slaves to the pantomimic performers. Ostendam nMKsrimoe yn- 
venes monctpiapaiifomtmonim. Epist. 47. It was lor this reason 
that Petronius lays it down as a rule to be observed by the young 
student, never to list himself in the parties and factions of the 
theatre: 

■■ Neve plauaor in scenft 
Sedeat redemptus, histrionic addictus. 

It is well known, that theatrical parties distracted the Roman 
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•iliatM, aad roie afanost ta frensy. They wem dMti«|;«iiM by 
tbe grun and the Mie. CaiigaUi, as we read in SfietoAian, at- 
tathed hMteetf to Ihe former, aad was so fead of the oberiotecie, 
who ffore green Kveries, that he Itvedfor a eousiderable tiine in the 
etftbles, where their horses were kept.^ ProriaiB faOiani iia od- 
•JiOus et derfites, «l tenant tn stabulo asridm a numtnt. life ejf 
Gofigido^ s. 56« Ifontewiuieu reekoiis such partyHlivisions among 
the causes that wrought the downfall of the empire. Constanti- 
aopki he says, was split into two factions, the green and theUnt, 
which owed their origin to the inclination of the people to favour 
one set of charioteers in the circus raUier than another. These 
two parties raged in every tHj Ihroughont die empire, and their 
fiiry rose in proportion to the number of inhabitaDts. JusUniain 
favoured the Mies, who became so elate with pride, that they 
trampled on the laws. All ties of friendship, all natural afiectioUi 
and all rolative duties were eittnguished. Whole families were 
destroyed; and the empira was a scene of anarchy and wild con* 
tention. He, who felt himself capable of the most atrocious deeds, 
declared himself a blue, and the okeens were massacred with 
impnnity. MmUaquia^ Orandtuir jt jP^codenes das Mommns^ 
chap. n. 

(d) Qntntilian, in his tenth book, chap* 1, has given a fall ac- 
count of the best Greek and Roman poets, orators and historians; 
and in b. ii. chap. 6, he draws up a regular scheme for the 
yoong student to pursue in his course of reading. There are, he 
aaya, two rocks, on which they may split. The fiiat, by beiog 
led by some fond admirer of antiquity to set too high a value on 
die manner of Cato and the Gracchi; for, in that commerecy 
diey will be in danger of growing dry, harsh, and ragged. The 
strong conception of those men will be beyond tbe reach of tea* 
^er minds. Their style, indeed, may be copied; and the youth 
may flatter .himself, when he has contracted the rastof antiqni^, 
that he resembles the ilhistrious orators of a former age. On tha 
other hand, the florid decorations and false glitter of the modems 
may have a secret charm, the mora dangerous, and seductive, aa 

VOL. VI. 42 
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the {letty floaiitbes of our new way of fvriti«g may prove aeeeptt- 
Ue to (be jottthful mtafl. Duo anUmn gmera tnaxiane caomda 
jEwem puto; timim, ne ^uif «a8 OfUiftfi^ottf mmittt adniiralor m 
Omertonim^ Cotomi^ue, elo/torum nfntfiufn koTime durMcers ve- 
il/. finiiUeilim Aorridia^^je^iim. ^am tuque vim tontm adhnc 
inUUectu amsequentnr; et eloctaione, qua turn sine AUno erat optima^ 
ud naHri» tempvribui alienay contenii^ quad at pemmtmiy rimilef 
iUn magiMB tiria pidelnuUur. JlUerum^ quod hwic di»enum uij nt 
rewUUkujus haewia-floiouHs captij wdfq^taie quadam fraod dtr 
Kntonliir, vi ftadfdu iUud gemu^ ei pueriUbus ingenm koe gror 
lMi«« quapropim e«t, adamoiU, Sucfa wm the doctriBe of Qoia^ 
tiUan. His practice, we may be sure, was eonsoDaot to his owa 
rules. Under such a master the youth of Rome might be iuitiated 
ia scieoce, and formed to a just taste for eloqueoce, aod legiti- 
mate composition; but one man was not equal to the task. The 
fbeloriciaos and pedagogues of the age preferred the novelty and 
meretricious oroaments of the style then in vogue. 

Section XXX. 

(a) This is the treatise, or history of the oftost eminent oralsiB 
(Db Ci^ris Oratoribus), which has been so often cited in the 
course of these notes. It is also entitled Brutus; a work replete 
with the soundest criticism, and by its variety and elegance al- 
ways charming. 

(b) Quintus Mucins Scasvola was the great lawyer of his time. 
Cicero draws a comparison between him and Crassus. They were 
both engaged, on opposite sides, in a cause before the cehtum- 
TtRi. Crassos proved himself the best lawyer among the oraton 
of that day, and Scasvola the most eloquent of the lawyers. (H 
doquenHfumjuriiperitimmus Crassus; jurisperUonm doqusntisn- 
mus Seaioola puUxrekir. Dt Claris Orat. s. 145. During the con* 
sulshipofSylla, A. U. C.666, Cicero being then in the nine- 
teenth year of his age, and wishing to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence, attached himself 
to Mnoius Sc»f ola, who did not undertake the task of instmcting 
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popik, but -by conrernng freely ivtth ail who coMuIted bim, gave 
a fair opportunity to those, who thirsted after knowledge. Ego 
mmUm jum cwOb bIhjMo^ nwUum oper» dabam Q. SoBPok^ q^ 
q^fumqwun nmim te ad doeendmndtJuU^ tametu coMUkfUibm res* 
pandmdo^ siudmas amdimdi ifeeebo^. De Clam Orai. a. 306« 

(c) Philo was a leading philosopher of the aeademie seheoL 
To avoid the fiiry.or Mitbridates, who waged a Idog war with the 
Romans, he fled from Athens, and, with some of the most emi* 
nent of his fellow citizens, repaired to Rome. Cicero was alrock 
with his philosophy, and became his pupil. Cttmprinceps acade* 
mia PhSio^ ernn JUkmienriim oplmaHbus, MiUiridatieo beUo^ domo 
prt^ygistet^ Romamque vetiiMel, Muni ei me tradidiy admirabili 
qttodam adphUotophiam stodto conct/alt». De Claris Oral. s. S06, 

Cicero adds, that he gave board and todging, at his own house, 
to Diodotus the Stoic, and under that master, employed himself 
io various branches of literature^ but particularly- in the study of 
logic, which may be considered as a mode of eloquence, contract* 
ed, close, and nervous. Erani cum stoico DwdoHo: qm cum ha* 
hiUmutt ofud me, mecumfue tomsut^ nuper est domi mem moriuiu^ 
A qao^ cum in aim rebus^ turn Oudiosissime in diakcHed e^ercebar^ 
qact qwtsi amtracta et adstricta eloquenlia ptUanda ^U De Claim 
Orai. s. S09. 

(d) Cicero gives an account of his travels, which he undertook, 
after having employed two years in the business of the forum, 
where he gained an early reputation. At Athens, he passed six 
months with Antiochus, the principal philosopher of the old aca- 
demy, and, under the direction of that able master, resumed those 
abstract speculations which be had cultivated from his earliest 
youth. Nor did he neglect his rhetorical exercises. In that pur- 
suit, he was assisted by Demetrius, the Syrian, who was allowed 
to be a skilful preceptor. He passed from Greece into Asia; and, 
in the course of bis travels through that country, he lived in con<« 
slant habits witli Menippus of Stratonica; a man eminent for bis 
learning; who, if to be neither frivolous, nor unintelligible) is the 
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cbancter of Attie eloqaenee, mighl fiurlj be called a^diieijple of 
tliat school. He met with manj other profeuorB of rhctorie^ 
Mefa a» Dienysias of Megnesift^ ^tcbjlua of Cnidoi^ aad . 
cictf of Aflramjtos; hot noteoAteat with their assistaaee, be i 
to Rhodes, and reoewed bis rriendship with Molo, whom he bad 
beard at Rome, and knew to be an able pleader in real causes; 
a fioe writer, and a judicious critic, who coold, with a just dis- 
eeniment of tbe beauties as well as the faults of a compo8itioD> 
point out the road to ezeellence, aod improve the taste of bis 
scholars. Id bis attention to the Roman orator, the point be aimed 
at (Cieero will not say that be succeeded) was, to lop away super* 
lluous branches, and confine within its proper channel a stream 
of eloquence, too apt to swell above all bounds, and 4>vefflow its 
banks. Afker two years thus spent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and improvement in bis oratorical profession, Cicero returned to 
Some almost a new man. h (Mouo) d$dU opmnu (si made id 
eonaqin pehsii) ut mmts nduindanUi noij ei mp^tfiumdtB jmtiKii 
fttudam dkmM trnpumtofe, s< Uumioy reprimm^^ tt quad eatra 
ripas di0bunU8 eoeneret* Itaruqnnubimmo pM^nenmodoiS'- 
erdloltor, sed propi mUaUu. See Dt Chris Oroforites, s. 915 
and SIS. 

(e) Cicero is here said to have been a complete master of phi- 
losophy, which, according to Quintiliao, was divided into three 
branches, namely, pbysics, ethics, and logic. It has been men* 
tioncd in this section, note (c), tha( Cicero called logic a con- 
tracted and close mode of eloquence. That observation is fully 
czplained by Quintiliao. Speaking of logic, the use, he says, of 
that contentious art, consists in just defioition, which presents to 
the mind the precise idea; and in nice discrimination, whicb 
marks the essential difference of things. It is this faculty that 
Ibrows a sudden light on every difficult question, removes all am- 
biguity, clears up what was doubtful, divides, develops, and sepa- 
rates, and then collects the ai^ument to a jK>int. But tbe orator 
must not be too fond of this close combat. The minute attention, 
which logic requires, will exclude what is of higher value; while 
it aims at precision, the vigour of tbe mind is lost in subtle^. 
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We often Me men, who argue with wonderful craft; but when 
petty eontroversj will no longer tenre their purpose, we see the 
same men withont warmth or energy, cold, languid, and unequal 
to the conflict; like those little animals, which are brisk in nar- 
row places, and by their agility baffle their pursuers, but in the 
open field are soon overpowered. ^<bc pars Hakdiea^ me ittam 
dicere malimui disfuUUricem^ ut esi uliHs ampt et fimtumimi^ et 
eomprehinsiombius^ et sepofondia qum sunt differentia^ ti resohendd 
ambigmtate^ et disHnguendo^ dwidendo^ UUcUndOj implieando; ita 
si tolum sUn vindieaverU m faro eerkmen, ofr^loM mdioribusy et 
seetas ad tenmtatem tires ipsd subtilUaU conswnet. Itaque reperias 
qaosdam in disputando mire caBidos; cum ab iUd vero eaviUatiane 
diseesserint^ nonmagis suffieereinaliquogramri aetu^quampraica 
quadam anbnalia^ qum in angusHis mobUia^ campo dqnthenduntw. 
QuinU lib. xii. cap. 2. 

Ethics, or moral philosophy, the same great critic holds to be 
indispensably requisite. Jam quidemparsiUa moroHf^ qum dieitur 
eCUce, eerte tota araiwi est aecommodata. JVIam m tanid causarum 
vairietaie^nuUafere did potest^ cujusnm parte aliqud iraetaius aqui 
€t bom reperiantur. Lib. xii. Unless the miod^be enriched with 
a store of knowledge, there may be loquacity, but nothing that de» 
serves the name of oratory. Eloquence, says Lord Bolingbroke, 
must flow like a stream that is fed by an abundant spring, and 
not spout forth a iitUe frothy stream, on some gaudy day, and re« 
main dry for the rest of the year. See Spirit of Patriotism. 

With regard to natural philosophy, Quintilian has a sentiment 
so truly sublime, that to omit it in this place would look like in- 
sensibility. If, says he, the universe is conducted by a superin- 
tending Providence, it follows that good men should govern the na- 
tions of the earth. And if the soul of man is of celestial origin, 
it is evident that we should tread in the paths of virtue, all aspir- 
ing to our native source, not slaves to passion, and the pleasures 
of the world. These are important topics; they often occur to 
the public orator, and demand all his eloquence. Mm si regitur 
froridentid fmmdus, administranda eerii bonis mm erU respuJUica. ' 
Si dieina nostris anbrns origOy tcndendum advirtutem^ nee voiupta^ 
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9ralar9 QuinU lib. xiL cap. 2. 

Sficnoif XXXI. 
(a) Quintilian, as well as Seneca, has left a collection ofscbool- 
jjeclamations, but he has given his opinion of all such peHbrm- 
ances. They are mere imitation, and, by consequence, have not the 
force and spirit which a real cause inspires. In public harangues, 
the subject is founded in reality; in declamations, all is fiction. 
Omnis imitaiio ficta eit; quo fit tU minus sar^inig ac virium de- 
damaliones habearU^ quam oraiiones; quod in Ids vtra, in HKs as^ 
mimulata mattria est. Lib. x. cap. 2. Petronius has f^iven aliyely 
description of the rhetoricians of his time. The consequence, he 
says, of their turgid style, and the pompous swell of sounding pe« 
riods, has ever been the same: when their scholars enter the fo- 
rum, they look as if they were transported into a new world. 
The teachers of rhetoric have been the bane of all true eloquence. 
Hoc ipsa tolerabUia essent^ si ad doquentiam Uuris viamfacerent: 
nunc el rertim lumore, tX smimtiarum vanissimo strepUu^ hoc tantum 
prq/iciunt^ ui quwn in forum vmerint^ putent st in cUmm terrarum 
orbem ddatos Pace vestrd liceai dixisse,primi omnium eloquentiaxn 
perdidistis. Petron. in Satyricoy cap. 1 and t. That gay writer, 
who passed his days in luxury and voluptuous pleasures (see his 
character, Ainab^ b. xvi. s. 18\ was, amidst all his dissipation, 
a man of learning, and, at intervals, of deep reflection. He knew 
the value of true philosophy, and, therefore, directs the young ora- 
tor to the Socratic school, and to that plan of education which we 
have before us in the present Dialogue. He bids his scholar be- 
gin with Homer, and there dritik deep of the Pierian spring: af« 
ter that, he recommends the moral system; and, when bis mind 
is thus enlarged, he allows him to wield the arms of Demosthenes. 



' Det primot virnbus annoSi 



iMaeoniumque bibat felici pectore fonteni: 
Mox et Socratico plenus grege mutet habenas 
liber, et iogentia quatiat DemottheDia arma. 
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(b) Cieero has left a book, entitled Topica, in which he treats 
at large ot the method of finding proper arguments* This, he 
observes, was executed by Aristotle, whom he pronounces the 
great master both of invention and jndgment Cum cmnis ratio 
dUigens dissermdi duos habeat partes; unam invbniendi alteram 
JUDiCANDi; uiriusque princepsy ut mihi quidem etdefur, ^ristoteles 
fiU, Ciceronis Taptca^ s. vi. The sources from which argu* 
ments maj be drawn,' are called loci communes, common places. 
To supplj the orator with ample materials, and to render him 
copious on every subject, was the design of the Greek preceptor, 
and for that purpose he gave his Tof)ica. ^Sristoteles adolescentes^ 
non ad phUosapkorwn marem tenuiter diswrendij sed ad copian% 
rhetcrum in utramque partem^ ut amatius et uberius did posset^ 
exeremt; idemque locof {do enm appeUat) quasi argumentorum 
natae tradidii^ vnde onmes in utramque partem traheretur oraiio* 
Cicero, De Oratore. Aristotle was the most eminent of Plato's 
scholars; he retired to a gymnasiamj or place of exercise, in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, called the Lyceum^ where, from a cus- 
tom, which he and his followers observed, of discussing points of 
philosophy, as they walked in the porticos of the place, they ob* 
tained the name of PeripaMes^ or the walking philosophers. See 
Middleton's life of CicerOy vol. ii. p. 637, 4to edit. 

(e) The academic sect derived its origin from Socrates, and its 
name from a celebrated gymnasium^ or place of exercise, in the 
suburbs of Athens, called the Academy^ after Ecademus^ who poi^- 
sessed it in the time of the Tyndaridm. It was afterwards pur- 
chased, and dedicated to the public, for the convenience of walks 
and exercises for tiie citizens of Athens. It was gradually irn* 
proved with plantations, groves and porticos, for the particulai 
use of the professors or masters of the academic school; where 
several of them are said to have spent their lives, and to have 
resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have come within the city. 
See Middleton's life of dcero^ 4to edit vol. ii. p. 536. Plato, 
and his followers, continued to reside in the porticos of the 
academy. They chose 
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-The green letrcati 



Of Acftdemusi »nd the thymy vale. 
Where oft enchanted with Socititic sounds, 
llyssiis pure de%*olv'd his tuneful stream 
In gentle murmurs. 

AKXVStSS, PUAl. ow bUM. 

For dexterity ia argument, the orator ie referrtd to this schooiy 
for the reason given by QuiaiilioD, who ssgrs that the cvslrai ef 
sopporting an argument on either side of the question, ftf 
nearest to the orator's practice in forensic causes. 
qaiiaim fffilimmam er edun^ 911^ mm «i utraiRfue pmrUm < 
rendi nd txtreUalioMm forenemm camofum prcsdmi aec e dai. Lib. 
xii. cap. S. Quiotiliao assures us that we are indebtod lo the 
academic philosophy for the ablest orators, and it is to tbalicbool 
that Horace sends his poet for instruction: 

Rem tibi Socratics poterunt ostendere charts, 
Verbaque provisam rem non inrita sequentur. 

Ab8. Poet. ver. 310. 

Good sense, that fountain of the muse's art, 
Let the rich page of Soeratea impart; 
And if the min4 with clear conception glow. 
The willing words in just expressions flow. 

Fbahcis's HomjLCB. 

(d) Epicurus made frequent use of the rhetorical figure, called 
exclamation; and in his life, by Diogenes Laertius, we find a 
variety of instances. It is for that manner of giving animation 
to a discourse that Epicurus is mentioned in the Dialogue. For 
the rest, Quintilian tells us what to think of him. Epicums, be 
says, dismisses the orator from his school, since he adrtscs his 
pupil to pay no regard to science or to method. £!pictinis{iiiprHi» 
1109 a se ipse dimUHi, qui Jugere mnnem discipUnam navigaiumt 
quam vdocissUna jubet. Lib. xii. cap. 2. Metrodorus was the 
favourite disciple of Epicurus. Brotier says that a statue of the 
master and the scholar, with their heads joined together, ' 
found at Rome In the year 1743. 
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It 18 worthy of notice, that except the stoics, who without aim- 
ing at elegance oflangaage, argued cioseljF and with vigour, Quin- 
tilian proscribes the remaining sects of philosophers. Aristippus, 
he says, placed his sitmmum banum in bodily pleasure, and there- 
fore could be no friend to the strict regimen of the accomplished 
orator. Much less could Pyrrho be of use, since he doubted 
whether there was any such thing in existence as the judges, be- 
fore whom the cause must be pleaded. To him the party accused, 
and the senate, were alike non^entities. Mique veto Aislippus^ 
$ummum in wdupkUe earporia banum panena^ ad hune nos kAorem 
adhortdur. Pyrrho ftttdem, jimw in hue opere partes habere p<h 
teH9 cm jttdiees esse apud quos verba faeiati et reum proquo loqua" 
tur^ et sencrfum, if^quo sit dicenda sentenlta, nm liquebat^ QuintiU ' 
lib. xii. cap. 2. 

Section XXXIL 
(a) We are told by Quintilian, that Demosthenes, the great 
orator of Greece, was an assiduous hearer of Plato: Constat De* 
iitoslhenetii, priadpem omntttm Chrecim oratarum, dedisse operam 
PUMiA. Lib. xii. cap. 2. And Cicero expressly says, that if he 
might venture to call himself an orator, he was made so, not by 
ibe manufacture of the schools of rhetoric, but in the walks of 
the Academy. Fateor me cratorem^ si modo sfan, aut etiam qui" 
cwnque rim, non exrhelwrum offidniSy sed ex Academioe spatiis ex- 
tUisse. Ad Brulum Orator, s. xii. 

Section XXXIII. 

(a) The ancient critics made a wide distinction between a mere 
facility of speech, and what they called the oratorical faculty. 
This is fully explained by Asinius Pollio, who said of himself, 
that," by pleading at first with propriety, he succeeded so far as to 
be often called upon; by pleading frequently, he began to lose the 
propriety with which he set out; and the reason was, by constant 
practice he acquired rashness, not a just confidence in himself; 
a fluent facility, not the true faculty of an orator. Commode agen- 

VOL, VI. 43 
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do^faetim tst^ uf 9(tpe agerem; strp^ agendo^ id mbim eonmtdde; 
quia seUicet mmiafaeUUas magis quam faeidlas^ netfidudoj md 
temerUoffarainr. QaiDtiiian, lib. xif. 

Section XXXIY. 
(a) There it hi this place a trifling mistake, eitker in Mena- 
la, the speaker, or in the copyists. Crassus was bom A.U.C. 614. 
See s. x?iii. note (/). Papirins Carbo, the penon accused, was 
consai A. U. C. 634, and the prosecution was in the foUowiifg 
jear, when Crassus express); says, that he was then OBe-asd- 
twenty. Quippe qui ommum mahurime ad /wUteoa cflnaas oeeesw 
Hrim^ tfnnssfiM natttB unvM et tiointi, nolriiimmtm hommim et 
elofuenlJssimtMii injudieimi voconm. Cicero. De Orai, lib. iit.s.74b 
Pliny the consul was another instance of early pleading. He snys 
himself, that he began bis career in the forum at the age of nine- 
teen, and after king practice, could only see the functions of an 
orator as it were in a mist. Undmeemmo cttatii mmo Setrt trnfih 
to atpi^ ei nme itemtim, quid prtutare deheai orat^j adkue tm^ 
mm per taKgiiMm video. Lib; t. epist 8. Quintitian relates of 
Caesar, Calvus, and Pollio, that they all three appeared at the bar, 
long before they arrived at their quasstorian age, which was aevea* 
and*twenty. Coitus^ CoMfy PotUo multwfn anU qmBttoritm mam 
(Biaiem gravisrimajudieia nueepenmi. Qointiltan, lib. zii. cap. 8. 

Section XXXV. 
(a) Lipsius, in his note on this passage, says, that be once 
tliought the word scena in the text ought to he changed to sduda; 
but he afterwards saw his mistake. The place of fietittoos de^la- 
malion and spurious eloquence, where the teachers played a ridien^ 
lous part, was properly called a theatrical scene. 

(6) Lucius Licinius Crassus and Domitius ^nobarbus weit 
censors A. U. C. 663. Crassus himself informs us, that, for two 
years together, a new race of men, called rhetoricians, ornsasteis 
of eloquence, kept open schools at Rome, till he thought fit to ex* 
ercise his censorian authority, and by an edict to banish the whole 
tribe from the ci^ of Rome; and this, he says, he did not as some 
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fP^Qfk suggested, to hiodrr ihe talents or youth rrom being culti- 
Tated, but to save their genius from being corrupted, and the 
joung Bund from being confirmed in shameless ignorance. Au- 
dacity wa^ all the new masters could teach; and this being the 
only thing to be acquired on that stage of impudence^ he thought 
it the duty of a Roman censor to crush the mischief in the bud« 
Zatmi (si diiM placet) hoe bienmoniagkhi dieendieaetiUnmt; quoe 
€gQ censor edido n^to sustideram; non qao {ut nescio quos dUere 
uMwU) acid tngcma adofesceiUium nctltm^ aed^ conlraj ingenia 
€bhmidi fuJm^ eorroborari mpwkntiam. Hos veto tumos nuigw- 
Irof nUiil mUttigebam posse docere^ nisi $U audcreni* Hoe cum 
mmm traderetur^ et am impudeiUim htdus esset^ pvtaviesse osttso' 
vis^ ne Umgius id wrperet^ providere^ De Orat, lib. iii. s. 93 and 
94. Aulus Oellius mentioBs a former expulsion of tl>e rhetoricians, 
hy a decree of the senate, in the consulship of Fannius SUabo 
and Valerius Messala, A. U. C. 593. He gives the words of 
ike decree, and also of the edict, by which the teachers were 
banished by Crassus, several years after. See A Gdlius^ JSToctes 
JlUies^ lib, xv. cap. 2. See also Suetonius, De Claris Bhsi. s. i« 

(«) Seneca has kA a collection of declamattons in the tw« 
lands, vix. the persuasive, and contiDversiaJ. See bis SuASORiiSt 
and CoNTROVfiRsiiE In the first class, the questions are« Whether 
Alexander should attempt the Indian ocean?' Whether he should 
filter Babylon, when the augurs denounced impending danger? 
Whether Cicero, to appease the wrath of Marc Antony, should 
bum all his works? The subjects in the second class are more 
complex. A prieatess was taken prisoner by a band of piratet, 
and sold to slavery. The purchaser abandoned htt to prostitu* 
tion. Her person being rendered venal, a soldier made his offers 
ef gallantry. She desired the price of her prostituted charms; 
but the military man resolved to use force and insolence* and she 
jftabbed him in the attempt For this she was prosecuted, and, 
jicquitted. She then desired to be restored to her rank of priesf> 
ess: that point was decided against her. These instances may 
serve as a specimen of the trifling declamations, into which such 
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a man as Seneca was betrayed by bis own imagination. Peiio- 
nius has described the literary farce of the schools.* Young men, 
he says, were there trained up in folly, neither seeing nor hearing 
any thing that could be of use in the business of life. Thqr 
were taught' to think of nothing, but pirates loaded with fetters 
on the sea-shore; tyrants by their edicts commanding sons to mur- 
der their fathers; the responses of oracles demanding a sacrifice 
of three or more virgins, in order to abate an epidemic pestilence. 
All these discourses, void of common sense, are tricked oot in 
the gaudy colours of exquisite eloquence, sofl, sweet, and season- 
ed to the palate. In this ridiculous bop-play the scholars trifle 
away their time; they are laughed at in the forum, and still worse, 
what they learn in their youth they do not forget at an adyanced 
age. Ego adokscerUulas existimo in schoUs stvUisamog fieri^ fvici 
nihil ex m, qua in tmi habemus^ aiU audimU aut vident; sedpirO' 
t<u cum eatmis in liUore stantesy et tyrawnos edicta tcribentes^ quiinu 
imperefU JUiiSy ut pairum suorum capita prauidant; scd respoma 
in pestiUnlid data^ ut virgines ires aut plures immdUntUry sed md- 
Ut08 verborum gMos^ et omnia dicta factaque quasi papavere et 
iesamo sparsa. Aunc pueri in schdis ludunt; juvenes ridenlur in 
fwo; e(, quod utroque turpiius eat, quodquisque perperam cKmt, in 
eenecttUe confiteri non vult. Petron. in SatyrieOy cap. 3 and 4. 

(d) Here unfortunately begins a chasm in the original. Tie 
words are Cum ad veros judices ventum crt, * • * * rem cogUare 
4b • • # fiiiifi humiley nikU abjectum eloqui potertU. This is un- 
intelligible. What follows from the words magna e{o9tcefilia ricut 
fiamma^ palpably belongs to Maternus, who is the last speaker in 
the Dialogue. The whole of what Secundus said is lost The 
expedient has been to divide the sequel between Secundus and 
Maternus; but that is mere patch-work. We are told in the first 
section of the Dialogue, that the several persons present spoke 
their minds, each in his turn assigning different, but probable 
causes, and at times agreeing on the same. There can, there- 
lore, be no doubt but Secundus took his turn in tl^e course of the 
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inquiry. Of all the editors of Tacitus, Brotier is the only one 
who has adverted to (bis circumstance. To supply the loss, as well 
as it can now be done by conjecture, that ingenious commentator 
has added a Supplement, with so much taste, and such a degree 
of probability, that it has been judged proper to adopt what he 
has added. The thread of the discourse will be unbroken, and 
the reader, it is hoped, will prefer a regular continuity to a mere 
vacant space. The inverted commas in the margin of the text 
will mark the supplemental part, as far as section xxxvi. where 
the Original proceeds to the end of the Dialogue. The sections 
of the supplement will be marked, for the sake of distinction, 
with figures, instead of the Roman numeral letters. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Section 1. 
(a) PfiTRonius sajfy you maj as well expect that the per- 
flon, who 18 for ever shut up io a kitchen, should be sweet and 
fresh, as that young men, trained up in such absurd and ridicu- 
lous interludes, should improve their taste or judgment. Qui m- 
ler hcu niifrtun/tir, noumagis sapere po$mni^ fwxm bene dtn^ fiA 
in cMna habiiant. Petronius, m Satyrico^ s. ii. 

SccTion 2. 
(a) The means, by which an orator is nourished, formed, and 
raised to eminence^ are here enumerated. These are the requi- 
sites, that lead to that distinguished eloquence, which is finely 
described by Petronius, when be says, a sublime oration, but 
sublime within due bounds, is neither deformed with affectation, 
nor turgid in any part, but depending on truth and simplicity, 
rises to unaffected grandeur. Grandis^ et^ut ita dtcam, pudtca 
•ralto, nm est maeidoea, nee Itirgtdo, eed nodirali puikiaituJSMt 
etWTg^. Petronius, in Satyrieo^ s. 2. 

Section S. 
(a) Maternus engaged for himself and Secundus, that they 
would communicate their sentiments: see s. xvi. In consequence 
of that promise, Messala now calls upon them both. They have 
already declared themselves admirers of ancient eloquence. It 
DOW remains to be known, whether they agree with Messala as 
to Ibe cause that occasioned a rapid decline: or, whether they can 
produce new reasons of their own. 

Section 4. 
(a) Secundus proceeds to give his opinion. This is managed 
by Brotier with great art and judgment, since it is evident in the 
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origioal text that Materous closed the debate. According to what 
is said in the introduction to the Dialogues Secundus agrees with 
Messala upon most points, bat stilV assigns different^ but probable 
reasons. A revolution, he says, happened in literature; a new 
taste prevailed, and the worst models were deemed worthy of 
imitation. The emotions of the heart were suppressed. Men 
could no loiter yield to the impulse of genius. They endeavoured 
to embellish their compositioo with novelty; tliey sparkled with wit, 
and amused their readers with point, antithesis, and forced con- 
ceits. They fell into the case of the man, whoy according to 
Martial, was ingenious but not eloquent: 

Cuin sezaginlft mimeret CBtselius annoti 
IngenioMift hono est: quando disertui erit? 

Lib. vii. epig. 8. 

(6) Enough, perhaps, has been already aaid in the notes con- 
cerning the teachers of rhetoric; but it will not be useless to cite 
one passage more from Petrooius, who in literature, as well as 
convivial pleasure, may be allowed to be arbUer eUgantiarum^ 
The rhetoricians, he says, came originally from Asia; they were, 
however, neither known to Pindar, and the nine lyric poets, nor 
to Plato, or Demosthenes. They arrived at Athens in evil houi^ 
and imported with them that enormous frothy loquacity, which at 
once, like a pestilence, blasted all the powers of genius, and es- 
tablished the rules of corrupt eloquence. Mndim tanbratiau 
doctor ingenia ddeverai^ cum Pindarus nov&nque lyrid Homerim 
vtrtHbm canere non timuerunt, Certe neque Plaiona^ neque J9e- 
mosthmem ad hoc genus exercUcUumU accessisse video. Miper oen* 
tosa isthcte et enormU loquacitcu Aihenas ex Asia eommigratfity oju- 
nuHjpuejuvenum ad magna surgentes vduti pestHenti quodam siden 
qfflavUi simulque corrupts eloquenticeregula sUtU et obtinuU. Pe- 
tron. Satyrieonj s. 2. 

Section 5. 
(a) When the public taste was vitiated, and to ekvate and sur- 
prise, aa Bayes says, was the neie way oj writings Seneca is, with 
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good reason, ranked in the class of ingenious, but affected autbopss 
Menage says, if all Ihe books in the world were in the fire» there 
is not one, whom he would so eagerly snatch from the flames as 
Plutarch. That author never tires him; he reads him oilen, and 
always finds new beauties. He can not say the same of Seneca; 
not but there are admirable passages in his works, but when 
brought to the test, they lose their apparent beauty by a close ex- 
amination. Seneca serves to be quoted in the warmth of conver- 
sation, but is not of equal value in the closet. Whatever be the 
subject, he wishes to shine, and, by consequence, bis thoughts are 
too refined, and often /oIm. Menagiana^ torn. ii. p. i^ 

Section 6. 
(a) This charge against Seneca is by no means new. Quin* 
tiiian was his contemporary; be saw, and heard the man, and, in 
less than twenty years after his death, pronounced judgment 
against him. In the conclusion of the first chapter of his tenth 
book, after having given an account of the Greek and Romas 
authors, be says, he reserved Seneca for the last place, because, 
having always endeavoured to counteract the influence of a bad 
taste, be was supposed to be influenced by motives of personal 
Enmity. But the case was otherwise. He saw that Seneca was 
the favourite of the times, and, to check the torrent that threaten- 
ed the ruin of all true eloquence, he exerted his best efibrts to 
diffuse a sounder judgment He did not wish that Seneca should 
be laid aside: but be could not, in silence, see him preferred to the 
writers of the Augustan age, whom that writer endeavoured to 
depreciate, conscious, that, having chosen a different style, he 
could not hope to please the taste of those, who were charmed 
with the authors of a former day. But Seneca was still in fashion; 
his partisans continued to admire, though it can not be said that 
they imitated him. He fell short of the ancients, and they were 
still more beneath their model. Since they were content to copy, 
it were to be wished that they had been able to vie with him. 
He pleased by his defects, and the herd of imitators chose 
the worst. They acquired a vicious manner, and flattered 
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themselves that they resembled their master. Bat the truth is, 
they dugraced him. Seneca, it most be allowed, had maoy 
great and excellent qualities; a lively imagination; vast emda* 
lion, and extensive knowledge. He frequently employed ofheni 
to make* researches for him, and was often deceived. He em- 
braced all subjects; in his philosophy, not always profound, but 
a keen censor of the manners, and on moral subjects truly admi* 
rable. He has brilliant passages, and beantiful sentiments; but 
the expression is in a false taste, the more dangerous, as he 
abounds with delightful vices. Tou would have wished that he 
had written with his own imagination, and the judgment of oth- 
ers. To sum up his character: had he known how to rate little 
things; had he been above the petty ambition of always shining; 
had he not been fond of himself; had he not weakened hb force 
by minute and dazzling sentences; he would have gained, not 
the admiration of boys, but the suffrage of the judicious. At 
present he may be read with safety by those, who have made 
acquaintance with better models. His works afford the fairest 
opportunity of distinguishing the beauties of fine writing from 
their opposite vices. He has much to be approved, and even ad- 
mired: but a just selection is necessary, and it is to be regretted 
that he did not choose for himself. Such was the judgment of 
Quintilian: the learned reader will, perhaps, be glad to have the 
whole passage in the author's words, rather than be referred to 
another book, Elxindustrid Senecam^ in omni gtnere eli>quentkt 
versoHim, dUtuH, prqpUr vulgatam fabo de me €pinianin^ qud 
damnare stim, tt inmmm ^oque habere suni credihu. Quod 
acddU aii/ki, dwn corrtipftim, tt omnibus vUii$ fraetwn dicendi 
genm rtvocare ad severiora judkia contendo. Turn autem sobm 
hie fere in mawUms adoteecentium fuU. Quern non equidem om* 
iisno eonabar f rrgj^, sed poiioribus prmfeni non rinebam^ quoa Ule 
non deMerat tnesMci^, aim, dteem sibi conscjus generis^ plaeere 
it in dieendo pom tie quXbue illi jlaeemU^ diffident, .Sbnabant 
autem eum mo^, qudm imUabantur; tantumque ab illo dejlmbantj 
quantum Ule ab anHqme deecenderai. Fontenimoptandum,pare$^ 
mAeallemprwAnoe^ilU wo fieri. Sed plaeebat propter sola vUia^ 
^ ad ea ee quieque drngdnU ejgjmgendoy qum pQler^^ Deindeewn 
toIh VI. 44 
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H jaetaret eodem niodo dicere^ Senecam infamaboL Cujai d miif* 
Ue dioqui et magnm virtules fttenitd; i$igeniumfacik el eopummg; 
plurimum $iwUi; ei muUarwn rerum eogniUo^ in qud tamenMH*- 
quando ab m , qwbus inquirmda qtMdam mandabaty deuptus uL 
Traettrnt Miam oninem fer^ studiorum malitia; in phUmapUd 
parum diHgtra^ ^gT^g^ iamtn tiiionun vMtctaiwr. Mdta in eo 
daraque senitntim; muUa itiam mantm gratia legenda; sed in eUh 
quendo c&rrupia pUraque^ alque eo pemictomnma, quod abundc^ 
duldlnu vUiis. VeUei eum 9U0 ingenio ctiimse, aUtnojuJ^ao. JVbai 
ii oKqua contempii&et; ri parum Cfmenpintt^ ri nan mmtia mtn 
amassel; H rerwn pondera minutiesimis HntetUiis nan Jir^giss^^ 
consensu potius eruditorum^ quam ptieforum amore comprchartiur. 
Verum sie quoque jam robustiSy et seoeriore gtnere satis farmaliSy 
legendusy vel ideo^ quod exercere potest trf rjni^ue judicium. MuUa 
ernrn iut disi) probanda in eo, muUa etiam adnwranda sunt; digere 
modo curce sit^ quod utinam ipse fecisset. Quintil. lib. x. cap. L 
From this it is evident, that Seneca, even in the meridian of hit 
fame and power, was considered as the grand corrupter of. elo- 
quence. The charge is, therefore, renewed in this dialogue, with 
strict propriety. Rollin, who had nourished his mind with ancient 
literature, and was, in his time, the Quintilian of France, has given 
the same opinion of Seneca, who, he says, knew how to play the 
critic on the works of others, and to condemn the strained meta- 
phor, the forced conceit, the tinsel sentence, and all the blemishes 
of a corrupt style, without desiring to weed them out of his own 
produetions. In a letter to his friend (epist. 1 14,) which has been 
mentioned section xxvi. note (c), Seneca admits a general de- 
pravity of taste, and with great acuteness, and, indeed, elegance, 
traces it to its source, to the luxury and effeminate manaen of 
the age; be. compares the florid orators of his time to a setof 
young fops, well powdered and perfumed, JH^Suing from their 
toilette: Barbd ei coma nitidosy de capsuld tms; he adds, that 
sach affected finery is not the true ornament of a man. Mnest 
omamentum viriky eondnnitas. And yet, says Rollin, he did not 
know that he was sitting to himself for the picture. He aimed 
for ever at something new, far fetched, ingeniousi and pointed. 
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•He prererred wit to truth and dignified simplicity. The mar* 
relious was with him better than the natural; and he chose to 
surprise and dazzle, rather than merit the approbation or sober 
judgment. His talents placed him at the head of the rasfaion, 
and with those enchanting vices, which ^uintilian ascribes to 
him, be was, no doubt, the person, who contributed most to the 
corruption of taste and eloquence. See Rollings BtUes LettreSy 
vol h surle OouL Another eoHnent critic, L^Abbe Gedovn, 
who has gweo an elegBnt translation ot QuintiUan, has, in the 
preface te that work, entered fiilly into the question coneerning 
the decline of eloquence. He admKs that Seneca did great mis* 
chief, but he takes the matter up much higher. He traces it to 
Ovid, and imputes the taste for wit and spurious -ornament, which 
prevailed under the emperors, to the false, but seducing charms 
of that celebrated poet. Ovid was, undoubledlj, the greatest 
witiof his time; but his wit knew no bounds. His fault was 
exuberance. Mscmt quod bene cessil relinquiere^ says Seneca^ 
who had himself the same defect. Whatever i& Ovid's subject, 
the redundance of a copious fancy stiii appears. Does he be* 
wail his own misfortunes? he seems to think, that, unless he is 
witty, he can not be an object of compassion. Does he write 
ktters to and from disappointed lovers? the greatest part flows 
. from fancy, and little from the heart. He gives us the brilliant 
for the pathetic. With these faults, Ovid had such enchanting 
graces, that bis style and manner infected every branch of Ittera- 
ture. The tribe of imitators had not the genius of their master; 
but, being determined to shine in spite of nature, they ruined all 
true taste and eloquence. This is the natural progress of imi- 
tation, and Seneca was well aware of it He tells us that the faults 
and blemishes of a corrupt style are ever introduced by some 
superior genius, who has risen to eminence in bad writing; his 
admirers imitate a vicious manner, and thus a false taste goes 
round from one to another. Hcbc fntia ximus aliquiB indudtf 
9ub quo tunc doquentia est: ccUeri imiianlur; et aUer aitm 
tradunt. Epist 114. Seneca, however, did not know that he 
was describing bimselC Tacitus says be had a genius suited to 
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the taste of the age. Ingeniwn ammnum ttteaqwris ^^ < 
accommodatum. He adopted the faults of Orid, and 
to propagate them. . For theae reasons, the Abb6 QedojB is of 
opinion, that Ovid began the mischief, and Seneca laid the nsa 
to the root of the tree. It is certain, that during the renwuing 
period of the empire, true eloquence never revived. 

Section 7. 

(a) Historians have concurred in taxing Vespasian with ava- 
rice, in some instances, mean and sordid; but thej agree, at the 
same time, that the use, which he made of his accnmoiated 
riches, by encouraging the arts, and extending liberal rewards In 
men of genius, is a sufficient apology for his love of money. 

(b) Titus, it is needless to say, was the friend of virtue and 
of every liberal art. Even that monster Domitian was versed 
in polite learning, and by fits and starts capable of intense appii^ 
cation: but we read in Tacitus, that his studies and his pretoid- 
ed love of poetry served as a cloak to hide his real character. 
See Hislonfj b. iv. s. 86. 

(e) Pliny the younger describes the young men of his time 
rushing forward into the forum without knowledge or decency. 
He was told, he says, by persons advanced in years, that, accord- 
ing to ancient usage, no young man, even of the first distinctiott, 
was allowed to appear at the bar, unless be was introduced by 
one of consular dignity. But, in bis time, all fences of respect 
and decency were thrown down. Young men scorned to be in- 
troduced; they forced their way, and took possession of the fe- 
rum without any kind of recommendation, Jll herouk mUe memo- 
nam meam {majares natu Ua sclent Jaure), ne nobHisrimis quidm 
adoUiceiMms locus erat^ nisi aliquo amsulari produeenU; iasUd 
veneraticm pidcfcerrtmttm opus ceUbrakatw. Mme rrfracHs pn- 
iaris el rwertraim daiwf ris, mmia patent omnibiu. JVec Mhcisi* 
tw^ eed tmimjNml. Plin. lib. ii. epist 14. 
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Section B, 
(a) This want of decoram before the tribunals orjastice would 
appear hcredtble, were it not well attested by the younger Plinj. 
Th^ audience, he says, was suited to the orators. Mercenaiy 
wretches were hired to applaud in the eourts, where they were 
treated it the expense of the advocate, as openly as If they were 
in a banqueting-room. Sequmtur audiiares adortfrus ftmtles, eoii- 
ducti el ndempti maneipes. CmotnUwr vnmtdia barilicdy ubi tarn 
palam ipcrtuda qumn in tridmio danhar. Plin. lib. ii. epist. 14. 
He adds in the same epistle, Largius Licinius first introduced 
this custom, merely that he might procure an audience. Primus 
hum audiendi manm iadiml Laitgm liebmuj haeUnuB tamen ut 
OttiUarts ecrrdgani. 

(6) This anecdote is alfo related by Pliny, in the following 
manner: Quintilian, his preceptor, told him that one day, when he 
attended Domitius Afer in a cause before the eerUumvirt, a sud« 
den and outrageous noise was heard from the adjoining court. Afer 
made a pause; the disturbance ceased, and he resumed the thread 
of his discourse. He was interrupted a second and a third time. 
He asked, who was the advocate that occasioned so much up- 
roar? Being told, that Licinius was the person, he addressed 
binuelf to the court in these wordt: Centumrirs! aU true eloquence 
i$ now ol an end. Ex Quinliliaao, praeepiore meOj audiue meminii 
narrabai tUe, Jbeeetabar DomUium J^rum^ eum aipud eerdmmroe 
dieerei grariUr el hniS {hoc enim UK adionis genus eraf)^ audul 
et ffosmo inmodieum insetihtmque damorem; admiratus reticuit; 
ubi sikniium factum esf, repetU quod abruperai; Ueruoi clamor^ t te- 
fum reOcttU; el post sSenltiim, eapU idem tertio. Moissime quis 
dieeretf queesirit. Responsum est Lidmus. Turn iniermissd causa ^ 
CsiiTUiiTiBi, Jnfutl, HOC ARTtriciUM PEBiiT. Lib. ii. ep. 14. 
Domitius Afer has been mentioned, s. xiii. note (d). To what 
ii Acre said of him may be added a fact related by Quintilian, 
who says that Afer, when old and superannuated, still continu- 
ed at the bar ediibiting the decay of genius, and every day 
diminishing that high reputation, which he once possessed. 
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Heoce men sai J of him, be had rather deeKne than iend: McBe 
turn d^Uere^ qttam dennere. Quint, lib. xii. cap. 1 1. 

(c) The men who applauded for hire, weqt from court to oooit 
lo bellow forth their venal approbation. Pliny saja, no longer 
ago than yesterday, two of my nomendalors^ both about the age 
of seventeen, were bribed to play the part of critics. Their pay 
was about three denarii: that at present is the price of eloquence. 
Ex jttdiciain judidumpari mercede tranritw. Htri duo i 
datortt met \^habeni sane miatem eonim, qui m^per Mgi» 
runt)' terms denarns ad laudandwn trakdnmiwr^ Tanti conttal, 
ta sis disertus. Lib. ii. epist. 14. 

(<i) The whole account of the trade of puffing is related, in 
the Dialogue, on th^ authority of Pliny, who tells us that those 
wretched sycophants had two nick*names; one in Greek s*^- 
»Af7«, and the other in Latin, LAUDiCifNi; the former from so- 
phos^ the usual exclamation of applause, as in Martial: Qtid 
torn grande saphos iiamai tibi turba togata; the Latin word im- 
porting parasites^ who sold their praise for a supper, /nde jomiMMi 
inurbane s«^aaf7(, voean/tir, iisdem nomen Latimm imposilum esl, 
Lauoic£Ni. Et Umm creseit indies fadiias tUraqae lingud nth 
tola. Lib. ii. epist. 14. 

Section 10. 
(a) Pliny tells us, that he employed much of his time in plead- 
ing causes before the centunwiri: but he grew ashamed of At 
business, when he found those courts attended by a act of bold 
young men, and not by lawyers of any note or consequence. 
But still the service of his friends, and his time of life, induced 
him to continue his practice for some white longer, lest he sbonld 
seem, by quitting it abruptly, to fly from fatigue, not from the in- 
decorum of^ the place. He contrived, however, to appear but 
seldom, in order to withdraw himself by degrees. Mm tamen 
adhuc et utilUas amcorum^ et ratio eUaHsj moratwr aeretinsi. Ve- 
remur enim ne jerii non has iudignitates reUquisse^ sed labonm 
Jiigisse tideamur. Sumus tamen sdito rariaresj quod insfium est 
gradatim desismdi. Lib. ii. ^pist. 14. 
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Section 11. 
(a) The person here distingoished from the rest of the rhetori- 
cians, is the celebrated Quintilian, of whose elegant taste and su- 
perior judgment it were superfluous to say a word. Martial has 
given his character in two lines. 

Qutntiliane* vag« moderator samme jaTCntXy 
Gloria Romancy Quintiliane» togx. 

Lib. ii. epigr 90. 

It is generally supposed that he was a natiye of Calagwis (now 
Calaharra)^ a city in Spain, rendered famous by the martial 
spirit of Sertorius^ who there stood a siege against Pompey. Vos- 
Bius,4)owever, thinks that he was horn a Roman; and Oedotn 
(the elegant translator mentioned section 6, note (a), accedes to 
that opinion, since Martial does not claim him as his countryman* 
The same writer says, that it is still uncertain when Quintilian 
was born and when he died; but, after a diligent inquiry, he thinks 
it probable that the great critic was born towards the latter end 
of Tiberius; and, of course, when Domitius Afer died in the reign 
of Nero, A. U. C. 812, A. D. 59, that he was then two-and- 
twenty. His Institutions of an Orator were written in the latter 
end of Domitian, when Quintilian, as he himself says, was far 
advanced in years. The time of his death is no where mention- 
ed, but it, probably, was under Nerva or Trajan. It must not be 
dissembled, that this admirable author was not exempt from the 
epidemic vice of the age in which he lived. H^ flattered Domi- 
tian, and that strain of adulation is the only blemish in bis work. 
The love of literature may be said to have been his ruling passion; 
but in his estimation, learning and genius. are subordinate to hon- 
our, truth, and virtue. 

Section 12. 

(a) Matemus, without contradicting Messala, or Secundus, 

gives bis opinion, viz. that tiie decline of eloquence, however 

other causes might conspire, iras chiefly occasioned by the ruin 

of a fiee conslitution. To this^ he adds another observation, which 
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teems to be founded in troth, as we find that, sinee the itTiTal 
of letters, Spain has produced one CBRTAims; France, one Mo- 
ubbe; England, one Shakeshubb, and one Milton. 

Section IS. 
(o) Eiamples of short, abrupt, and eyen sublime q>eccfac8 
out of the mouth of barbarians, might, if occasion required it, be 
produced in great abundance. Mr. Locke has obsenred, that 
the humours of a people may be learned from their usage of words. 
Seneca has said the same, and, in epistle cziy, has explained him- 
self on the subject with acute reasoning and beautiful illustratioo. 
The whole letter merits the attention of the judicious critic. The 
remainder of this, and the following section, senre to enibrce the 
proposition of tl^e speaker, viz. that Roman eloquence died with 
public liberty. The supplement ends here. The original text 
b resumed in the next section, and proceeds unbroken to the end 
of the Dialogue. 

Section XXXYI. 

(a) When great and powerful eloquence is compared to a 
flame, that must be supported by fresh materials, it is evident that 
the sentence is a continuation, not the opening of a new aifuneat 
It has been observed, and it will not be improper to repeat, that, 
the two former speakers (Messala and Secundus) having stated^ 
according to their way of thinking, the causes of corrupt eloquence, 
Matemus, as was promised in the outset of the Dialogue, now 
proceeds to give another reason, aod« perhaps, the strongest of all; 
namely, the alteration of the government from the old rqiuUieaa 
form to the absolute sway of a single ruler. 

(b) The colonies, the provinces, and the nations that submit- 
ted to the Roman arms, had their patrons in the capital, whom 
they courted with assiduity. It was this mark of distinction that 
raised the ambitious citizen to the f rst honours in the state. To 
have a number of clients as well at home, as in the osost impor-' 
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tttit ooloDies, wai the luireaiittiDg desire, the study, and constant 
labour of all, who aimad at pre-eminence; insomuch that, in the 
time of the old republic, the men.|vho wished to be distinguished 
patrons, impoyerished, and often ruined their families, by their 
profusion and magnificence. They paid court to the common 
people, to the provinces, and states in alliance with Rome; and, 
in their turn, they received the homage of their clients. Bee 
Jbmabj b. iii. s. 55. 

(c) We read in Quintilian, that oral testimony, and depositions 
signed by the witnesses, were both in use in his time. Written 
evidence, he observes, was easily combated; because the witness, 
who chose to speak in the presence of a few, who signeJhis at- 
testation, might be guilty of a violation of truth with greater con- 
fidence; and besides, not being cited to speak, his being a volun- 
teer in thjs cause was a circumstance against him, since it showed 
that he acted with ill-will to the opposite party. With regard 
to the witness Who gives his testimony in open court, the advocate 
has more upon his hands: he must press him with questions, and 
in a set speech observe upon his evidence. He must also sup- 
port his own witneaaes, and therefore, must draw up two lines of 
battle. JUiiflRmiis patranii circa U^imoma mdor tBt. Ea dicim- 
im mU per tabiUas^ anA a'prasenHbua. SimpUcior contra tabuloi 
puffM. JVbm et mtmis obaHtigu tndetur pudor irUer paucos ngna^ 
toru^ el pro iiffidcHtid premUur obsmHa, TacUd pmUerta qua* 
dam mgmficatimit r$Jragatur hi$ ommfriif , quod nemo per iabulat 
dot teslmomiumy mei eud voUmlaU; quo ipso non esse amicum ei 
V aSf contra quern dkU, faUtur. Cum praeentibut vero tngens di-* 
wdcaHo ett: ideoque vehU dupUei contra em, proque fc», aeU con- 
Jigitwr^ aetumum et interrogationium* Quint lib. v. cap. 7. 

Sbctioh XXXVII. 

(a) For an aceoont of Mueiantts,.see section yii. note (c); 
nko the Hieton/y b. ii« s. 5. Suetonius relates that Vespasian, 
kaving undertaken to nslore three thousand braaeen plates, which 
Wd perisiMd in the conii«;ratioD of the capitol (see the Hist, of 

YOh. VI. 45 
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TacihUj h. iil s. 71), otdcred a diligcul Mareb io Im maM ibr 
copica, and thereby fumiahed the fOYeruMSt with i eoUeetioii 
of curious and aneieat records, eoalaioiiig the df praca of Iht 
senate, acts of the commons, and treaties of alliaBce, ahnoat froaa 
the boilding of the city. Soetonius, L^t qf Feapariam^ a^ A* 
This, with tlie addtUon at speeches and letters compoaed by man 
of tminence, was, most probably, the roltectioD publtahed by 
Macianus. We may be sure that it contained a fund of infer* 
nation, and curious materials for history: but the whole is us- 
fortunately lost. 

(ft) The person intended b dits place ssust not be conievadad 
with Lucius Crassus, the orator celebrated by Cicero in tba 
Dialogue Dfi Oratore. What is here said, relates to Manns 
Crassns, who was joined in the trinmvtrate with Pompey and 
^Caesar; a man famous for his riches, his avarice, and his naisfor- 
tunes. While- Csssar was engnged in Gaul, and Pompey in 
•Spain, Crassus invaded Asia, where, in a battle with the P)siw 
thians, his whole army was cut to pieces. He himself was in 
danger of being taken prisoner, but he fell by the sword of the 
enemy. His head was cut off, and carried Io Orodea, the PU)r 
thian king, who ordered liquid gold to be infused into his mouth| 
that be, who thirsted for gold, might be glutted with it after his 
death. Caput yua recutan ad r$gem reporfolum, liidi6rio yiNl| 
mqm indigntK Amim man Uquidum in rictum orb h^mim cif , 
lU cupu ammuM arsarat aturi cupidUaiey tjui 4tiam morluum at cap» 
mtgue corpuM eimro uteretur. Florus, lib. iii cap. II. Cicero aavs^ 
that with slender talents, and a small stock of learning, he was 
able for some years, by his assiduity and interest, to maintain his 
rank in the list of eminent orators Mediocrit^r a doeirmd tn- 
sfrucjtfs, angmHw etiam a naturd^ labore et indmtriay et quad ad- 
kibebat ad obtinendas canuas curam etiam, et graHam^ in principi' 
bus patnmis dliqaot annos fuiL In kuja$ araiiane sarmo Lathm 
erof, verba nan ofrjeda, rea campasiifz dUigentur; wUoifioa Uma^ 
neque lumen uUum: animi magna^ vads parva cantentioi emaia 
fere ul stmUiUr, olftie una moda dieerenlur. Cicero, Ik Qmii 
Oratoribusy s. 233. 
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(e) Leiliiliitfueeecdtd m«rc by bti actioB than bj real ability. 
With a quick and animated cottntenaace^ be jvas not a man of 
penetratioo; though fluent in speech, he had no command of 
ifvords. His voice was sweet and melodious; his action graceful; 
and with those adrantages be was able to conceal all other de- 
fects. Cnetttt onfsm LenluJiif onitto nu^$m opinionem dkendi^ 
metiane faciebat, quam fSmta in eo faeuUa§ $rai; fm citm essel 
nac peractUfts (quamquam ei tx Jam ti er vnbu vidikaiwr) mc 
^JmndtmB mtM, ei ti foBebal m eo ip$Q; $ed aoee mutvi et taoMtd 
eaUhat m apndo^ itf ea, qwt duranlt^ Hon imittaftniiar. Cicero, 
Dt Claris OraUnibuSf s. 384^ Metellus, Lttcallus, and Cu/io are ^ 
nentioned by Cicero in the same work. Curio was a senator of 
great spirit and popularity. He exerted himaelT with Eeal and 
lurdonr fiwr the legal constitution and the liberties of his country 
against the ambition of Julius Cassar, but afterwards sold bias* 
•elf to that artful politician, and favoured his designs. The 
calamities that followed are by the best historians laid to his 

diarge. Lucan says of him, 

I 

Audai^ Tenali comitatur Curio liiiguaj 

Vox quoncUmi populi, libert&temque tueri 

AusQty et armatoi plebi miscere potentes. Lib. i. ver. 269. 

And again, 

Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum. 
OaHorum eaptus tpoliii^ et Ccitrts atiro. 

Pmamiua, Kb. tv. ver. 819. 

(d) Demosthenes, when not more than seven years old, lost 
his father, and was left under the care of three guardians, who 
thought an orphan lawful prey, and did not scruple to embezzle 
his effects. In the mean time Demosthenes pursued a plan of 
education, without the aid or advice of his tutors. He became 
the scholar of Isocrates, and he was the hearer of Plato. Under 
those masters his progress was such, that at the age of seventeen 
he was able to conduct a suit against his guardians. The young 
orator succeeded so well in that prelude to his future fame« that 
die plunderffB of the orphan^s portion were condemned to refund 
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a large smn. It is faid tbat DemoatlieDes, aftcrwaidi, rektaed 
Ike whole or the^ greatest part. 

Sbction XXXVIII. 
(a) The rale for allowing a limited space of time for tbe hear- 
bg of causes, the eiteot of which could not be known, began, 
as Pliny the younger informs ns, under the emperors, and was 
fbHy established for the reasons which he gives. The custom, 
be says, of allowing two water-glasses (i. e. Itoo hour glosses) or 
only one, and sometimes half a one, prevailed, because tbe ad- 
vocate grew tired before the business was explained, afid the 
judges were ready to decide l)efore they understood the questioD. 
Pliiiy, with some indignation, asks, Are we wiser than our an- 
cestors? are the laws more just at present? Our ancestors allow- 
ed many hours, many days, and many adjournments in every 
cause; and for my part, as often as I sit in judgment, I allow as 
much time as the advocate requires; for, would it not be rashness 
to guess what space of time is necessary in a cause which hu 
not been opened? But aome unnecessary things may be said; 
and is it not better, that what is unnecessary should be spoken, 
Chan that what is necessary should be omitted? And who can tell 
what is necessary, till he has heard? Patience in a judge ought 
to be considered as one of the chief branches of his duty, as it 
certainly is of justice. See PHn. b. vi. ep. S. In England, 
there is no danger of arbitrary rules, to gratify the impatience of 
Cbe court, or to stifle justice. The province of juries, since the 
late declaratory act in the case of libels, is now better understood; 
and eveiy judge is taught, that a cause is tried before Am» not 
BV HIM. It is his to expound the law, and wait, with temper, 
for the verdict of those, whom the constitution has entrusted. 

{h) Pompey^s third consulship was A. U. C. 70S; before 
Christ, fi8» He was at first sole consul, and in aix or seven 
months Metellus Scipio became his colleague. 

(e) The ceotumviri, as meationed s. vii. note (c), were abo^ 
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of men composed of three out of every tribe, for the decieioii of 
•ucb matters as the pretors referred to their judgment. The 
nature of the several causes, that came before that judicature, 
may be seen in the first book De Osatore. 

{d) The question in this cause before die centumviri was, whe- 
ther Clusioius Figulus, the son of Urbinia, fled from his post in 
battle, and, being taken prisoner, remained in captivitjr during a 
length of time, till he made his escape into Italy; or as was con* 
tended by Asinius PoHio, whether the defendant did not serve 
under two masters, who practised: physic, and being discharged 
by them, voluntarily sell himself as a slave? See Qointilian, lib. 
vii. cap. 9. 

Section XXXIX. 
(a) The advocates, at that time, wore a tight cloak, or mantle, 
like that which the Romans used on a journey. Cicero, in his 
oration for Milo, argues that he, who wore that inconvenient dress, 
was not likely to have formed a design against the life of any man. 
Jlj^lHxret liter essei imiiiaior; tUer nihil ct^arel mali: cum alter ve- 
kerelur in rheda^ pemdofus, una sederet uxor. Qjuid hamm nan 
impeditisrimumf FesHtue? an vehiculumf an comes^.A travelling 
cloak could give neither grace nor dignity to an orator at the bar. 
The business was transacted in a kind of chat with the judges: what 
room for eloquence, and that commanding action,whicb springs from 
the emotions of the soul, and inflames every breast with kindred 
passions? The cold inanimate orator is described, by Quintilian, 
speaking with his hand under his robe; manum nUra pallium con* 
Hnem^ 

Section XL. 
(a) Matemus is now drawing to a conclusion, and, therefore, 
eaHs to mind the proposition with which he set out; viz. that the 
flame of oratory is kept alive by fresh materials, and always blazes 
forth in times of danger and public commotion. The unimpas* 
aioned style, which suited the areopagus of Athens, or the courts 
of Rome, where the advocate spoke by an hour-glass, does not 
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deserve the oame of genuioe eloquence* The oratione' of Cicdo 
lor Marcellus, Ligariw, aod kiag DejoUrus, were spoken befiMO 
CflBsari wbea be was master of the Roman world. In those speccfaesi 
what have we to admire, except delicacy ofseotiment and ekgance 
of diction? How different from the tarrmU^ tempeH and whirimimi tf 
jMitrion, that roased, inflamed, and commanded the senate^ and 
Ac people, against Catiline and Marc Antony! 

(ft) For the account of Cicero's death by Yelleius Patercuhs, 
see s. xvii. note (e). Juvenal ascribrs the murder of the gresft 
Roman orator to the second Philippic against Antonj. 



- Ridenda poeinsta males 



Quam te conspicuae divina Philippica fame, 
VolTeris a prima gus prozmuu 

Sat. X. rer. 124. 

I rather would be Mktius, thraab for rhymes 
Like bia; the acorn and acandaf of the timet, 
Than the PhilipfnCf fatally divine. 
Which is inacrib'd the aecond, ahould be mine. 

DBTBiv'a JmiTAl. 

What Cicero says of Antonius, the celebrated orator, may be ip* 
plied to himself: That head, which defended.the commonwealth, 
was shown from that very rostrum, where the heads of so many 
Roman citizens had been saved by his eloquence. In hisiptUrm' 
Iris, in 9ui6ifsiBe rempuUicom conif onlismie €an$idd$fnidinUypo- 
iitum caput iSud/tiif, aquo eranl midtonim cieiian eapiia atmrtn 
Cicero De Orators, lib, iii. s. 10. 

Section XLII. 
(a) The urbanity with which the Dialogue is conducted, and 
the perfect harmeny with which the speakers take leave of each 
other, can not but leave a pleasing impression on the mind oTeveiy 
reader of taste. It has some resemblance to the conclusion of 
Ciceio^ Dialogue De Natura Dborum. In both tracts, we 
have a specimen of the politeness with idiich the ancients mana- 
ged a conversation on the most interesting subjects, and by the 
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graces ofstjlebroaghtthe way of iostructing by dialogue into 
iashioD. A modern writer^ whose poetical genius can not be too 
mue|i admired, chooses to call it aifnfpery way of writing. He 
advises his countrymen to abandon it altogether; and this for a no* 
table reason: because the Rer. Dr. Hurd (now Bishop of Wor- 
cester) has shown the true use of it. That the dialogues of that 
amiable writer have an intrinsic yalue, can not be denied: they 
contains fund of reOection, they allure by the elegance of the 
style, and they bring us into company with men, whom we wish 
to hear, to know, and to admire. While we have such conver- 
sation pieces, not to mention others of the same stamp, both an* 
cient and modem, the public taste, it may be presumed, will not 
easily be tutored to reject a mode of composition, in which th« 
pleasing and the useful are so happily blended. The present Dia- 
logue, it is true, can not be proved* beyond a controversy, to be the 
work of Tacitus; but it is also true, that it can not, with equal 
probability, be ascribed to any other writer. It has been retained 
in almost every edition of Tacitus; and, for that reason, claims a 
place in a translation which professes to give all the woria of so 
fine a writer. 
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CONCLUSION. 



The Author of these volumes has now gone through the diflScuH 
task of translating Tacituif with the superadded labour of supple- 
ments to give continuity to the narrative, and notes to illustrale 
such passages as seemed to want explanation; but be can not la; 
down his pen, without taking the liberty of addressing a few 
words to the reader. As what he has to offer, relates chiefly to 
himself, it shall be very short. He has dedicated many yean of 
his life to this undertaking; and though, during the whole time, 
he had tlie pleasure and the honour of being acquainted with 
many gentlemen of taste and learning, he had no opportunity of 
appealing to their opinion, or guiding himself by their advice. 
Amidst the hurry of life, and the various pursuits, in which all 
are engaged, how could he hope, that any one would be at leisure 
to attend to the doubts, the difficulties, and minute niceties which 
must inevitably occur in a writer of so peculiar a genius as T^- 
tus? He was unwilling to be a troublesome visiter, and, by eon- 
sequence, has been obliged, throughout the whole of his work, 
to trust to his own judgment, such as it is. He spared no pains 
to do all the justice in his power to one of the greatest writers of 
antiquity; but whether he has toiled with fruitless industry, or has 
in any degree succeeded, must be left to the judgment of others. 

He is now at the end of his labours, and ready, after the ex- 
ample of Montesquieu, to cry out with the voyager in Virgil, 
lidiam! Italiam! But whether he is to land on a peaceful shore; 
whether the men, who delight in a wreck, are to rush upon him 
with hostile pens, which in their hands are pitchforks; whether 
his cargo is to be condemned, and he bimsell' to be wounded, 
maimed, and lacerated, a little time will discover. Such critics 
will act as their nature prompts them. Should they cry Aovoc, ond 
let slip the dog9 of war j it may be said, 
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Quod genut hoc homiirani, quacve hunc tam barban morem 
Permittit Patria? Hospitio prohibemur arenx; ' 
Bella cienty primique vetant conaiitere terr&. 

This, they may say, is anticipating complaint; but in the wont 
that can happen, it is the only complaintthts writer will ever make, 
and the only answer they will ever receive from his pen. 

It is from a verydifferent quarter that the translator of Tacitus 
waits for solid criticism. The men, as Pliny observes, who read 
with malignity, are not tlie only judges. Mque enim solf judicant^ 
qui maligni legumt. Tbe'scholar will see derects^ but he will pro- 
nounce with temper: he will know the difficulty, and, in some cases, 
perhaps the impossibility, of giving in our language the sentiments of 
Tacitus with the precision and energy of the original; and, upon the 
whole, he will acknowledge that an attempt to make a consider- 
able addition to English literature, carries with it a plea of some 
merit. While the French could boast of having many valuable trans- 
lations of Tacitus, and their most eminent authors were still ex- 
erting themselves, with emulation, to improve upon their prede- 
cessors, the present writer saw, with regret, that this country had 
not so much as one translation, which could be read, without dis- 
gust, by any person acquainted with the idiom and structure of 
our language. To supply the deficiency has been the ambition 
' of the translator. He persevered with ardour; but, his work be- 
ing finished, jirdour subsides, and doubt and anxiety take their 
turn. Whatever the event may be, the conscious pleasure of hav- 
ing employed his time in a fair endeavour will remain with him. 
For the rest, he submits his labours to the public: and, at that 
tribunal, neither flushed with hope, nor depressed by fear, he is 
prepared, with due acquiescence, to receive a decision, which, 
from his own experience on former occasions, he has reason to 
persuade himself will be founded in truth and candour. 

▼OL. vi. 46 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE: 

OB, 

INDEX OF THE NAMES OF PLACES, RIVERS, &c. 

MBNTIONED IN THESE VOLUMES. 



A- 

AcHAiA, often taken Tor part of Peloponnesus, but in Tacitus 
gen**rally Tor all Greece. 

AcTiUM, a promontory of Epirus, now called the Cape of 
Tigolo^ famous for the Tictory ol Augustus over M. Antony. 

Adoua, a river rising in the country of the GrisoMj and in its 
course separating Milan from the territory of the Venetians, till 
it falls into the Po, about six miles to the west of Cremona. It 
is now called the Mda. 

Adiabfne, a district of Assyria, so called from the ri?er Adiaba; 
' tSdiabeni^ the people. 

Adrana, now the Eder; a river that flows near WdtdeA^ in 
the landgravate of Hesse^ and discharges itself into the Weser, 

Adriatic, now the gulf of Venice. 

Adruhetum, a Phoenician colony in Africa, about seventeen 
miles from Leptis Minor. 

£dui, a people of Ancient Gaul, near what is now called 
JhUeriy in Lower Burgundy. 

Mqem^ a maritime town of Cilicia; now Jliaa Ktda. 

^OEAN Sea, a part of the Mediterranean which lies between 
Greece and Asia Minor; now the Aehipdago. 

MQiVUy a citj of Greece, in the Peloponnesus; now the Jtferea. 
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iEmri, a riyer risiDg in the couotiy of the Grisona^ and rua* 
Bing thence into the Danube. 

MQVt^ a people of Ancient Latium. 

AnucA generally means in Tacitos that pait, which was made 
a proconsnlar pio?ance, of which Carthage was the capital, now 
the territoiy of Turns. 

AGRippiifcnsis CoLONiAi so called from Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicos, mother of Nero, and afterwards wife of the 
empennr Claodios. This place is now called Ooldgiie, sitnate cm 
the Rhine. 

Alba, a town of Latium, in Italj, the residoice of the Alban 
kings, destroyed by Tullus Hostilius. 

Albania, a country of Asia, bounded on the west by Iberia, ob 
the east by the Caspian Sea, on the south by Armenia, and on the 
north by Mount Caucasus. 

Albinganum; now JWringa^ to the west of the territoiy of 
Genoa^ at the mouth of the river Cmie. 

Albis, now the Elbe; a river that rises in the confines of Silesia, 
and, afler a wide circuit, (alls into the German sea below JBamr 

OICfJgA. 

Albium iNTBmuuM; now VwtimigUa^ south-west of the 
territoiy of Genoa, with a port on the Mediterranean, between 
Monaco and S. Remo. 

Alesia, a town in Celtic GanI, situate on a hill. It was 
besieged by Julius Caesar. See his Commentaries, lib. yiU s. 77. 

Alcxandbia, a principal city of Egypt, built by Alexander 
the Great, on the Mediterranean; famous for the library be- 
gun by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and consisting at least of tcren 
hundred thousand volumes, till in Caraar's expedition it was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Auso, a fort buih by Drusn^, the father of Germanicos, in 
the part of Germany now called Westphalia, near the city of 
PaderboffL 

Allia, a river of Italy, mnning into the Tiber, about finty 
miles from Rome; famous Car the slaughter of the BoflMis bj tha 
Ganii, under Brennus. 
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ALL<»R0CHE9y a people of Narboa Oaul, situate betwem the 
Rhodanus and the Lacns Lemanus. 

AhtSy a range of high mooiitaiiM •cparatiog Itafy fron Gaul 
and Germany. They are distingaished into difierent parls, under 
aereral names, such as^ the MarUimeJUps^ near Genoa; the Cot* 
lian w3l|pr,seperatfi^DaQpbin£ from Piedmont; AeGraianJSI^ 
beginning from Bloont Cenie, where the CalHan terminate^ and 
extending to Great St. Bernard; the Penmm Mps^ extending from 
west to east to the jRAelion JBfs^ the Siptt JflsrwB^ and the Pan- 
ncmon JllpSy as far as the springs of the Kidpe. Their height \i\ 
some places is almost incredible. They are called Mps^ from 
•fflpen, a Celtic term for high mountains. 

ALTfRiTM, a town in the territory of Venice, on the Adriati* 
sow in ruins, except a tower, still retaining the name ot^ino. 

Amanus, a mountain of Syria, separating it fron| Cilicia; now 
called Montagna Mroe by the inhabitants; that is, the watery 
mountain, abounding in springs and rivulets. 

Amathus, a maritime town of Cyprus, consecrated to Venus, 
with an ancient temple of Adonis and Venus: it is now called 
lAmisso. 

Amazokia, a country near the river Thermodon, in Pontus* 

Amisia, now the Ems; a river of Germany that falls into the 
German sea, near Embden. 

Amoroos, an island in the £gean sea, now Amorgo. 

Amtdis, a town near the gulph of that name, on the coast of 
Latium in Italy. 

Ana«nia, a town of ancient Latium; now Jnagni^ thirty-six 
miles to the east of Rome. 

AncoiVA, a port town in Italy, situate on the gulf of Venice. 

Andxcavi, now Jbijou. 

AifEMUBiuu, a promontoiy of Cilicia, with a maritime town 
of the same name near it. See Pomponius Mela. 

AifGRivARiANs, a German people, situate on the west side of the 
Weser, near (hnaburg and Jlfmden. 

AnsiBARii, a people of Germany. 

AimocH, or Autiochia, the capita! of Syria, called Epi- 
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dbyifcfie, to distinguish it from other cities of the name of Antioch. 
It as Dovf called \Sntakia, 

AivTiFOLis, DOW .Aitties, on the coast of Proyence, about three 
leagues to the west of JV*tee. 

Autium, a citj of the ancient Volsci, situate on the Tuscan 
Sea; the birth-place of Nero. Two Fortunes were worshipped 
there, which Suetonius calls Fartuna JhUiates^ and Martial, S(h 
rant JhUiL Horace^s Ode to Fortune is well known— 

O Diva grakan qum r^ j9fif turn. 

The place is now called Capo d^Jinzo. 

Antona, now the Avon. See Camden. 
4> AoRsi, a people inhabiting near the Palus Masotis; . now the 
eastern part of Tartary, between the J>reiptT and the Drni. 

Apamea, a city of Phrjgia, near the banks of the Mssander; 
DOW Aphion-Kara-Hisar. 

Apenninus, now the Apennines a ridge of mountains running 
through the middle of Italy, extremely high, yet short of the Alps* 
Its name is Celtic, signifying a high mountain. 

Aphrodisum, a town of Caria in Thrace, on the Euxine. 

Apolloridia, a city of Lydia. 

Apulia, a territory of Italy, along the gulf of Venice; now Cap- 
iianate Otranto, &c. 

Aquileia, a large city of the Yeneti, and formerly a Roman 
colony, near the river JVbfuo, which runs into the gulf of Venice. 

Aquinum, a town of the Ancient Latins; now Aquino^ but aU 
most in ruins. 

A^iTAKiA, a division of Ancient Gaul, bounded by the Go- 
rumna (now Garcnne\ by the Pyrenees, and the ocean. 

Arabia, an extensive country of Asia, reaching from Egypt to 
Chaldea. It is divided into three parts, Arabia Petrma^ Deserta and 
Felix. 

Arar, or Araris, a river of Gaul; now the Saone, 

Araxes, a river of Mesopotamia, which runs from north to 
south, and falls into the Euphrates. 

Arbela, a city of Assyria, famous for the battle between Alex* 
under and Darius. 
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AilcABiA, an inland district in the heart of Peloponnesus; 
mountainous, and only fit for pasture; therefore celebrated by bu- 
colic or pastoral poets. 

ArdeN) Aduennaj in Tacitus; the forest of Arden. 

Arenacum, an ancient town in the island of Batayia; now 
•flmAetm, in Guelderland, 

Aricia, a town of Latium in Italy, at the foot of Mons Alba- 
nus, about a hundred and sixty stadia from Rome. The grove, 
called Jhieinum JVetntis, was in the vicinity. 

Arii, a people of Asia. 

Ariminum, a town of Umbria, at the mouth of the river Ari* 
minus, on the g;ulf of Venice. 

Armenia, a kingdom of Asia, having Albania and Iberia to 
the north, and Mount Taurus and Mesopotamia to the south: di- 
vided into the Greater^ which extends eastward to the Caspian 
Sea; and the Lesser, to the west of the Greater, and separated 
from it by the Euphrates; now called Turconiania. 

Arnus, a river of Tuscany, which visits Florence in its course, 
and falls into the sea near Pisa. 

Arsanias, a river of the Greater Armenia, running between 
Tigranocerta and Artaxata, and falling into the Euphrates. 

Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, situate on tlie river Araxcs. 

Arverni, a people of Ancient Gaul, inhabiting near the Loire; 
their chief city ^vemum^ now ClermorU^ the capital of .^rer^e. 

AscALON, an ancient city of the Philistines, situate on the 
Mediterranean; now Scdma. 

AsciBURoiuM, a citadel on the Rhine, where the Romans sta- 
tioned a camp and a garrison. 

Ateste, a town in the territory of Venice, situate to the south 
of Patavium. 

Atria, a town of the Veneti, on the river Tartarus, between the 
Padus and the Athesis, now the Adige. 

Augusta Taurinorum, a town of the Taurini, at tlie foot of 
the Alps; now Turin^ the capital of Piedmont. 

AuGUSTonuNUM, the capital of the ^dui; now Jluiun^ in the 
dutchy of Burgundy. It took its name from Augustus Cassar. 

TOL. vr. 47 
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AuKiA, aD ancient town of Spain; now Orfiue, in Galicia. 
AuzEA, a strong castie in Maaritania. 
AvENTicuM, the capital of the Helvetii; bj the OennanncaBci 
JViftisburg^ by the French •Avendms. 

B. 

, Bactriani, a people inhabiting a part of Asia, to tbe flovdi of 
the river Oxw^ which runs from east to west, into the Ca^an 
Sea. 

BAiiE, a village of Campania, between the promontor? of 
Misenum and Puteoli (now Pozzuclo), nine miles to the west of 
Naples. 

Baleares, a cluster of islands in the Mediterranean, of which 
Majorca and JUinorca are the chief, 

Bastarni, a people of Grermanj, who led a wandering life in 
tbe vast regions between the Vistula and the Pontic Sea. 

Batavia, an island formed by two branches of the Rhine, and 
the German Sea. See Annals, book ii. s. 6; and Manners of the 
Germans, s. xxix. note (a), 

Batavodurum, a town in the island of Batavia; now, as sofli^ 
of the commentators say, Wyk'te-Duurstede, 

Bebrtacum, or Bedrtacum, a village situate between Verona 
and Cremona; famous for two successive defeats; that of Oth0| 
and soon after that of Vitellius. 

Belgic Gaul, the country between the Seine and the Mam< 
to the west, the Rhine to the east, and the Grerman sea to tbe 
north. 

Berttus, now BanU^ in Phoenicia. 

Betasii, tbe people inhabiting the country now caMed Brabanl, 

BiTHTNiA, a proconsular province of /iHdL Minor, bounded on 
the north by the Euxine and the Prbpontic, adjoining to Troaa» 
over-against Thrace; now Becsangial, 

BoETiCA, one of the provinces into which Augustus Csesar di* 
vided tbe Farther Spain. 

Boil, a people of Celtic Gaul, in the country now called Bom- 
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Ammou. There was Also a nation of the same name in Germany. 
See Manners of the Germans, s. S8. 

Bofiif A, now Amu, in the electorate of Cologne. 

BoNONiA, called by Tacitus Bononkmis; now JBoIogiMi, capi- 
Ul of the BdogMst in Italy/ 

BosPHORANi, a people bordering on the Euxine;'the Tartan. 

BosPHoniTs, two straits of the sea so called; one Bo$phoms 
Thracim^ now the straUi of Constantinople; the other Bosphonu 
Cimmervue^ no^ the straits of Caffa. 

BoTiixJB, a town of Latiuin, near Mount Albanui; about ten 
miles from Rome, on tlie Appian Road. 

Brioamtcs, the ancient inhabitants of Yorkshire^ LancaehiHy 
Durham^ Westmoreland^ and Cumberland. 

Bbixellum, the town where Otho dispatched himself after the 
defeat at Bedriacum; now BreseSo, in the territoiy of Reggio. 

Brixia« a town of Italy, on this side of the Po; now Brescia. 

Bructeriahs, a people of Germany, situate an Westphalia. 
See the Manners of the Grcrmans, a. xxxiil. note (a). 

Bruhdusium, a town of Calabria, with an excellent harbour, 
at the entrance of the Adriatic, afibrding to the Romads a com- 
OKMiiotts passage to Grreece« The Via Appia ended at this town. 
Now Brindisi^ in the territory of (kranto^ in the kingdom of Na- 
pies. 

Btzantium, a city of Thrace, on the narrow strait that sepa- 
rates Europe from Asia; now Oonaantinople. See Annala, xii. s* 
63. 

C. 

Cjelai£Tje, a people of Thrace, near Mount Hs&mus. 

CfRACATES, probably the diocese of JMayence. 

CiESARBA, a maritime tof?n in Palestine; now Kaisarie. 

CiEsiAN Forest, now the Forest of HeserwaUU^ in the ducbj 
ofCleves. It is supposed to be a part of the Hercynian Forest 

Calabria, a peninsula of Italy, between Tarentum and Bnin- 
dusium; now the territory of Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples. 

Camelodunum, said by some to be Maiden in Essex, but by 
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Camden, and others, Colchester. It was made a Roman oolcwy 
under the emperor Claudius; a place of pleasure rather than of 
strength, adorned with splendid works; a theatre and a temple of 
Claudius. 

Camerium, a city in the territory of the Sabines; now de- 
stroyed. 

Campania, a territory of Italy, bounded on the west by At 
Tuscan Sea. The most fertile and delightful part of Italy; now 
called Terra dt JLovoro. 

Cahoi, the inhabitants of Cheshire, and part of Lancashire. 

Caninefates, a people of the Lower Gkrmany, from the same 
origin as the BataWaiis; and inhabitants of the west part of the 
isle of Batavix 

Canopus, a city of the Lower Egypt, situate on a branch of 
the Nile called by the same name. 

Cappadocia, a large country in Asia Minor, between Cilicia 
and the Euxine sea. Being made a Roman province, the in- 
habitants had an offer made them of a free and independent go- 
vernment; but their answer was, Liberty might suit the Romans, 
but, the Cappadocians would neither receive liberty, nor endure it. 

Caprea, an island on the coast of Campania, about four miles 
in length from east to west, and about one in breadth. It stands 
opposite to the promontory of Surrentum^ and has the bay of Na- 
ples in view. It was the residence of Tiberius for several years. 

Capua,* now Capoadi ci^ in the kingdom of Naples; the seat 
of pleasure, and the ruin of Hannibal. 

Carmel, a mountain in Galilee, on the Mediterranean. 

Carsul^, a town of Umbria, about twenty miles from Meva- 
nia; now in ruina. 

Carthago, once the most faipous city of Africa, and the rival 
of Rome; supposed by some to have been built by queen Dido, 
seventy years after the foundation of Rome; but Justin will have 
it before Rome. It was the capital of what is now the kingdom 
of Tunis. 

Carthago Nova, a town of Hiapama TarracoMnnSi or the 
Hither Spain; now Carthagena. 
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Caspian Sea, a rast lake between Persia, Great Tartaiy, 
Muscovy and Georgia, said to be six hundred miles long, and near 
as broad. 

Cassiope« a town in the island of Corey ra( now Cinf(Ak\ call- 
ed at present St. Maria di Cassopo. 

Catti, a people of Germany, who- inhabited part of the coun- 
try now called Hesse, from the mountains of Hartz, to the Weser 
^d the Rhine. 

Cauci. See Chauci. 

Cblendris, a place on the coast of Cilici^, near the confines 
ofPamphylia. 

CENCHRiiB, a port of Corinth; situate abouth^ ten miles to- 
wards the east; now Kenkiri. 

CfiNCHRis, a river running through the Ortygian Grove. 

Cereina, an island in the Mediterranean, to the north of the 
Syrtis Minor in Africa; now called Kerkefd. 

Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia, situate at the mouth of the 
Euiine, over-against Byzantium. It was called the City of the 
Blind* See Annals, xii. s. 63. 

Chauci, a people of Germany, inhabiting what we now call 
East Friedandj Bremen, and Lunenburg. See Manners of the 
Germans, s. 35. 

Cheruscans, a great and warlike people of Ancient Germany, 
to the north of the Catti, between the Elbe and the Weser. 

CiBTRA, formerly a town of Phrygia, near the banks of the 
Mseander, but now destroyed. 

CiuciA, an extensive country in the Hither Asia, bounded by 
Mount Taurus to the north, by the Mediterranean to the south, 
by Syria to the east, and by Pamphylia to the west. It was one 
of the provinces reserved for the management of the emperor. 

CiNiTHiANs, a people of Africa. 

CiRRHA, a town of Pbocis, near Delphi, sacred to Apollo. 

CiRRHus, a town of Syria, in the district of Commagene, and 
not far from Antioch. 

CiRTA, formerly the capital of Numidia, and the residence of 
the king. It is now called CanstanHna, in the kingdom of Algiers. 
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CuTi£, a people of CiKcia, near Mount Tanrw, 

Clunia, a city in the Hither Spain. 

GoLcuoSf a countrv of Asia, on the east of the Euxine, J 
for the fable of the Golden Fleece, the Argonautic 
and Ibp Fair Enchantress, Medea. 

Colophon, a city of Ionia, in the Hither Asia. One of die 
places, that claimed the birth of Homer; now destroyed. 

Cqmmagene, a district of Syria, bounded on the eait by Ae 
Euphrates, on the west by Amanus, and on the north by ', 
Taurus. 

Coos. See Cos. 

CoRCTRA, an island in the Adriatic; now CW/oii. 

CoRiNTHus, a city of Acbaia, on the south part oTtiie istha 
which joins Peloponnesus to the continent From Us ait 
between too seas, Horace says, 

Bimarisve Corinthi mania. 

The city was taken and burnt to the ground by Mummiua, Ike 
Roman general, A. U. C. 608. It was afterwards restored to Hi 
ancient splendour, and made a Roman colony. It retains the 
name of Corinth. 

CoRMA^ a river in Asia; mentioned by Tacitus' only. 

Corsica, an island in the part of the Mediterranean called the 
Sea of Liguria, in length from north to south about an hundred 
and fifty miles, and about fifty where broadest To the south it 
is separated from Sardinia by a narrow channel. 

Cos, or Coos, one of the islands called the Cyclades, in the 
iBgean sea, famous for being the birth place of Apelles; now 
Stan Co. 

CosA, a promontory of Etruria; now Manie JkgtnUwo^ in 
Tuscany. 

Cremera, a river of Tuscany, falling into the Tiber, a little to 
die north of Rome, rendered famous by the slaughter of the 
Fabii. 

Cremona, a city of Italy, built A. U. C. 5S8, and afterwards, 
in the year 882, rased to the ground by the army of Vespasiaii, 
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in tbe wtr witb Titellins. It was soon relrailt bj (he citizens, 
TVtth the extortions of Vespasian. It is now a flourishing city ii> 
the dochy ol' Milan, and retains the name of Cremona. 

CuMiE, a town of Campania, near Cape Misennmi famous for 
the cave of the Cumsean Sybil. 

Cusuft, a river in Hungary, that falls into the Danobe, 

CrcLADES, a cluster of island* in the .^ean Sea, so called 
from CyduBj the orb in which they lie. Their names and nnmher 
are not ascertained. Strabo reckons sixteen. 

Ctme, a maritime town of MoViv^ in Asia. 

Cyprus, a noble island opposite to the coast of Syria, formerly 
sacred to Venus, whence she was called the Cyprian goddess. 

Ctrcnc (now called Curin)^ the capital of Cyrenaica, a dis- 
trict of Africa, now the Desert ef Barea, It stood about eleven 
miles from the sea; and had an excetlent harbour. 

Ci^irHEBA, an island situated on the coast of Peioponnesns, 
formerly sacred to Venus, and thence her name of Cyilierta. The 
island is now called Cerigo, 

Ctthnus, one of the islands called the Cyclades, in the JEgean 
Sea. • 

Cvzicus, a city of Mysia, in the hither Asia, rendered famous 
by the long siege of MiUnidates, which at last was raised by 
LueoUus. 

D. 

Dacia, a country extending between the Danube anci the Car- 
pathian mountains to the mouth of the Danube, and to the Eu- 
xine, comprising a part of Upper Hungary, Transylvania, and 
Moldavia. The inhabitanta of the west, towards Germany, were 
called Dud; those to the east towards the Euxine were called 
Getm, The whole country was reduced by Trajan to a Roman 
province. 

DAHi£, a people of Seythia, to the south of the Caspian witb 
the MassagetsB on tNe east Vi^l calls them indomitiqtte Doha, 

Dalmatia, an extensive country bordering on Macedonia and 
Maraia^ and having the Adriatic to the south. 
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Daicdari DiE, a people borderilig on the Eoxine. Biotier ssjw 
that some vestiges of the nation, and its name, still exist at a plaee 
called Dandars. 

Danube, the largest river in Europe. It rises in Suabia, and 
after visiting Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, and taking thence a pro* 
digious circuit, falls at last into the black or Euxine sea. See 
Manners of the Germans, s. i. note {g). 

Delos, the central island of the Cyclades, famous in mydiofo- 
gy for the birth of Apollo and Diana. 

Delphi, a famous inland town of Phocis in Greece, with a 
temple and oracle of Apollo, situate near the foot of Mount Plv- 
nassus. 

Dentheliate Lands, a portion of the Peloponnesus that lay 
between Laconia and Messenia; often disputed by those stales. 

Dermona, a river of Gallia Transpadana; it runs into the Oi- 
lius (now Oglto), and through that channel into the Po. 

DivoDURUM, a.town in Gallia Belgica, situate on the Moselle, 
on the spot where Mtiz now stands. 

DoNUSA, or DoNYSA, an island in the iBgean Sea, not far ffom 
Jf^axos. Virgil has, BaechcUamquejugis Jfaxon, mridemque Doug^ 
sam. 

DvRRACHiuM, a town on the coast of lUyricum. Its port an- 
swered to that of Brundusium, affording a convenient passage to 
Italy. 

E. 

EcBATANA, the capital of Media; now Hameian. 

Edessa, a town of Mesopotamia; now Orrhoa^ or Orfa. 

Elephantine, an island in the Nile, not far from Syene; at 
Vhich last place stood the most advanced Roman garrison: JV%- 
tiiialm'pmi, 

Eleusis, a district of Attica near the sea-coast, sacred to Ceres, 
where the Eleusinian mysteries were performed; now in ruins. 

ELVMiCi, a people bordering on the gulf of Persia. 

EMRRirA, a ci^ of Spain; now Merida, in the province of Es- 
ttamadoura. 
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ErHB0US, an aocietit •nd celebrated city of Ionia, io Asia Mi- 
nor; BOW Bfemf. It waa tbe birtb-place of Heraelitua, the weep- 
ing philoaD)>ber. 

Epidaphne, a town io Sjrla, noit far from Aatioeb. 

EpobbDia, a tQwo al tbe foot of tbe Atpa, aftenf afds a Bomaa 
colony; now Jurta ox Jhta^ a city of Piedmont 

Erinde, a river of Asia, mentioned by Tacitos only. 

Ennttus, amaritime town of Ionia, in Asia Minor. 

Etruria, a district of Italy, extending from the boandary of 
lignrta totbe Tiber; now Titfoony. 

EuBOEA, an island near tbe coast of idMteo; now JVijgroponl. 

Euphrates, a river of Asia, universally allowed to take its rise 
in Armenia Major. It divides into two branches, one running 
throi^ Babylon, and the other thiduf^ Seleuota. It boimds Me- 
iopotamta on tbe west. 

EunNEt or Pomtds Euxnnrs; non^ the Hack Sea. 

F. 

Ferentimum^ a town of Latium^ in Italy; now Feranttno, in 
the Campania of Rome* 

Ferentum, a town of Etruria; now FtreiUu 

Feronia, a town in Etruria* 

FiDEKJE, a small town in the tenitory of the Sabines, aboul 
six miles to the north of Rome. The place where the ruins of 
Fidenae are seen, is now called Ca8i€llo GwbiUa. 

Flamminiak Wat, made by Flamminius A. U. C. 533, from 
Rome to j3rtmifti», a town of Umbria, or Romana, at tbe mouth 
of tbe river Ariminus, on tbe galf of Venice. It is now called Ri^ 



Flevius, a branch of the Rhine, that emptied itself into the 
Lakes, which have been long since absorbed by the Zuf^denu. A 
castle, called FUmum CoitdUun^ was built there by Drosus, the fa- 
ther of Germanicus. 

FoRMiiE, a maritime town of Italy, to the fouth-east of CajM* 
The ruins of the place are still visible. 

FoRojuuuu. See Forum Juuuar. 

TOL. ▼!. 48 
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' Forum Allieni, bow F^nwre^ on ihe Po. 

Forum Juuum, a Roman colony in Oanl, founded by Jalioa 
CflMar, and completed by Aagustua, witb an barbour at the month 
or the river Jhrgtm^ capable of recei?ing a large fleet The nuns 
of tivo molei at the entrance of the harbour are •till to be aoeo. 
See Life of Agricola, •• iv. note (a). The place ia bow called 
J^rejuf. 

F|ii8ii, the ancient inhabitants of JVieriamL See MaancrB of 
the Germant. 

FuKOAif I M0NTE8, now FomK, a city of Naples, on the eon* 
fioes of the Pope's dominions. 

G. 

Gabii, a town of Latium, between Rome and Preneste. A par* 
ticuiar manner of tucking up the gown, adopted by the Romas 
consuls when they declared war or attended a sacrifice, was call* 
ed Cjncftts Oahi$wM. The place now extinct 

6i£TULi, a people of Africa, bordering on Mauritania. 

Galatia, or GALLOORificiA, a country of Asia Minor, lying 
between Cappadocia^ Pmiltw^ and Paphlagonia; now called 
Oiiangare. 

GALiLiCA, the northern part of Canaan, or Palestine^ bounded 
on the north by Pheemdaj on the south by Samaria^ on the esst 
by the Jordan^ and on the west by the Mtditenranean, 

Gallia, the country of ancient Gaul, now France. It was di- 
vided by the Romans into Gallia Cisalpina^ y\z. Gaul on the Its- 
liap side of the Alps, with the Rubieon for its boundary to the 
south. It was also called GalHa T^ata^ from the use made by 
the inhabitants of the Roman T<^a. It was likewise called OMa 
Trantpodana^ or Cispadana^ with respect to Rome. The secood 
great division of Gaul was Gallia TVan^uIptna, or I7Aertor, being, 
with respect to Rome, on the other side of the Alps. It was aim 
called Gallia Comata^ from the people wearing their hair long, 
which the Romans wore short. The southern part was Galua 
Narbonknsis, Marbon Gaul^ called likewise Braceala^ from the 
use of 6racccs, or breeches, which were no part of theRomsn 
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drefls; now Languedoc^ Damj^iny, and Provence. For the other 
diviBioos or Gayi on this side of the Alps, into GeilUa Bdgica^ 
Cebtca, ^quitanica further subdiyided by Augustus, see the Man- 
ners of the Gkrmans, s. i. note (a^. 

GARAMEirrEs, a people in the interior part of Africa, extending 
over a vast tract of country at present little known. 

Garizim, a mountain of Samaria, famous for a temple built on 
it by pemHSstoo of Alexander the Great. 

GcLDUBA, not far from Novesinm (now JVttys, in the electorate 
of Cologne) on the west side of the Rhine. 

GEHONiiE, a place at Rome, into which were thrown the bo- 
dies of malefactors. 

Germania, ancient Germany, bounded on the east by the Vis- 
tola (the WeUHl)^ on the north by the Ocean, on the west by 
tbe Rhine, and on the south by the Danube. A great part of Gaul, 
along the west side of the Rhine, was also called Grermany by 
Augustus Cassar, Germama Cigrhenana, and by him distinguished 
into C^iper and LoiMr Germany. 

GoTHOMEs, a people of ancient Germany, who inhabited part 
ef Poland, and bordered on the Vistula. 

Graian Alps, Graie Alpes, supposed to be called from the 
Greeks who settled there. See Alps. 

Grinnbs, a town of the Batavi, onibe right side of the Va- 
balis (now the ifaal , in the territory of Utrecht, 

GuoERNi, a people originally from Germany, inhabiting part 
of the duchy of Cleves and Gueldre, between the Rhine and the 
Meuse. 

GvARUS, one of the islands called the Cydades^ rendered fa- 
mous by being allotted for tbe banishment of Roman citizens. 
Juvenal says, Aide ffUquid brembua GyariSj ei careere digmm^ ei 
ms ease alijuis. 

H. 

Hjemus, Mount, a ridge of mountains running from lllyricum 
towards the Euxine Sea; now Mont Jirgentaro. 
HiEMONADENSiANs, a peopIc bordering on Cilicia. 
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Haucaikkassus, the capital <»f CMia, in Am lfiiior« I 
for being the birlh place of Herodotus and DiooyBiua, eoauMiiif 
called Dumytw HalicaTn(M9en9i8^ 

Helv£Tii, a people in the neighbourhood of the AllobiDfeii 
situate on the south-west side of the Rhine^ and sepvraied fmn 
Gaul bj the Rbodanus. and Laeus Lemanus, 

Heniochians^ a people dwelling oear the Euxine Sea. 

Herculaneum, a town of Campania^ near Mount Veaoriv^ 
swallowed up by aa earthquake. ScTeral antiquities have bosa 
lately dug out of the ruins. 

HfiRcvr^iAii F(^u£st: in the time of Juliui Cmar, the breadth 
could not be traversed in less than nine days; and after travdUng 
lengthways for sixty days, no man reached the extremity » CsttTi 
De BtlL Gall. lib. n, s. 29. 

Hermunduri, a people of Germany, in part of what k mw 
called Upper Saxony, bounded pn the north by the rirer £Wa» ea 
the east by the £tte« and on the south by the Dambe. 

^HiERO-CfSAREA, s cily lu Lydis, famous for a temple to the 
Persian Diana, supposed to have been built by Cyprus. 

HispALis, a town of Bmtica in the Farther Spain; nosr SkmB$ 

HisPANiA, Spain, otherwise called Ibma^ from the river Aa- 
Ms. It has the sea on every side, except that next to Gairi, fimn 
which it is separated by the Pyrenees. During the time of the 
republic, the whole country was divided into two provincesi C72- 
ferior, and CUerior^ the Farther and ffUhfer Spain. Augustus A- 
vided the Farther Spain into two provinces, Batica and Lmtmi^ 
The Hither Spain he called TarraeoneiMis, and then Spain wu 
formed into three provinces; BcMca ander the managament of the 
senate; and the other two reserved for oficen appoiatad by the 
prince. 

Hoshlia, a village on the Po; now Ostiglxa^ in the neighbonr* 
hood of Cremona. 

HrpjEFAi a small city in Lydta, now rased to the groood. 

Hyrcaria, a country of the Farther Asia, to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, with &fedia on the west, and Parthia on the sooth; 
famous for its tigers. There was a city of the same name in Lydia. 
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I. 

Iberia, an inland country or Asia, bounded by Mount Cauca- 
sus on the north, by Albania on the east, by Colchis and part of 
Pontus on the west, and by Armenia on the south. Spain was 
also called Iberia, from the river Iberus; now the Ebro, 

Iberus, a noble river Of the Hither Spain; now the Ebro. 

IcENi, a people of Britain; novf^'EsseXy Su^olfc, and J^orfcXk. 

Ilium, another name Tor ancient Troy. A new city, nearer to 
the sea, was built after the famous siege of Troy, and made a 
Roman colony. But, as was said of the old city, Etiam periSre^ 

iLLTRicuM, the country between Pannonia (o the north, and 
the Adriadc to the south. It is now comprised by Ddmatia and 
Sdavoniaj under the respective dominion of the Venetians and 
Ae Turks. 

Insubria, a country of Gallia Cisalpina; now the Milanese. 

Intemeuum. See Albium Intemglium. 

Interamna, an ancient town of the Volsci in Latium, not far 
from the river Liris. It is now in ruins. 

Ionian Sea, the sesr that washes the western coast of Greece, 
opposite to the gulf of Venice. 

IsicHi, a people bordering on the Euxine, towards the east 

IsTRiA, an island in die gulf of Venice, still retaining its an- 
cient name. There was also a town of the same name near the 
mouth of the Ister, on the Euxine Sea. 

Itur£A, a Transjordm district of Palestine, qow Bacar. 

3. 

Japra, a strong place, both by nature and art, in the Lower 
Galilee, not far from Jc^apata; now Saphet. ^ 

Ja2T6es, a people of Sarmatia Europaea, situate on this side 
of the Palus MsBOtis, near the territory of Maroboduus, the Ger- 
man king. 

JuoANTES, said by Camden to be the same as the Brigantes; 
but Brotier thinks it probable that they were a distinct people. 
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L. 

Lacus Lem anits, now the Loiht c/ Oeneta, 

Lahoobardi, a people of Oeroiany, between die Elbe aod tbe 
Oder^ in part oi what is now called Brandenbwrg, 

Lanuvium, a town of Latium, about sixteen miles frooi Rome; 
now Cmta Lavima. • 

Laodicea, a town of Phr^ia, called, to distingubb it rran 
other cities of the same name, Laodieea ad Lyeum, Spon, in his 
account of his travels, says it is rased to the ground, except foor 
theatres built with marble, finely polished, and in as good condi* 
tion as if they were modern structures; now called LadUc. 

Laodicea AD Mare, a considerable town on the coast of Syrii^ 
well built, with a commodious harbour. 

Latium, the country' of the Latini, so called from king Latinns; 
contained at first within narrow bounds, but greatly enlarged un- 
der the Alban kings and the Roman consuls, by the accession of 
the ^qui, Virfsci, Homiei. &c. 

Lechjeum, tbe west port of Corinth, which the people used for 
their Italian trade, as they did Cendirtt (or their eastern or Asiatic 

Leptis: there were in Africa two ancient cities of the name, 
Leplii magnoy and Leptis parva. The first (now called Ltbeda) 
was in the territory of Tripoli; the second, a town on the Medi- 
terranean, not far from Carthage. 

Lesros, an island in the ^gean Sea, near tbe coast of Asia; 
tbe birth-place of Sappho: now called Mddui. 

Leuci, a people of Gallia Belgica, to the north of the Lingones, 
between the Moselle and the Mouse. 

LiGERis; now the Loire. 

LiGVRiA, a country of Italy, divided into tbe maritime, Ligiu 
Ora; and the inland Ugwria; both between the Apennina to the 
south, the Maritime Alps to the west, and the Po to the north. It 
contained what is now called Ferrara^ and the territories of GewMk 

Lingones, a people of Gallia Belgica, inhabiting the country 
about Langres and Dijon. 

LoNGOBARDi, or Lahoobordk, a people of Germany, between 
tbe Elbe and the Oder. See Manners of the Germans, s. xL 
note (a). 
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LucAiriA, a c^yuDtry of Aocient Italy; now called the BoiiUcaU. 

LuGDUNUM, a citj of ancient Gaul; now Lyons, 
. LuoDUi^UM Batavorum, a town of the Batavi; now Leydenm 
Holland. There was another town of the name in Gallia Celtica, 
at the confluence of the Arar (the Saane) and the Rbodanus (the 
Rhone). The place is now called Lyons. 
. LuppiA, a river of Westphalia; now the Lippe. 

LusiTANiA, now the kingdooD of Porft4^al, on the west of Spain, 
formerly a part of it. 

Ltbia, the name given by the Greeks to ail Africa; but pro* 
perly spealiog, it was an interior part of Africa. 

Ltcia, a country in Asia Minor, bounded by Pamphylia, 
Pbrygia, and the Mediterranean. 

Lydia, an inland country of Asia Minor, formerly governed by 
Croesus; now Carasia. 

Ltgii, an ancient people of Grermany, who inhabited the coun- 
try now called SUma^ and also part of Poland. 

M. 

Macedonia, a lai^e country, rendered famons by Philip ef 
Macedon, and bis son Alexander; now a province of the Turkish 
empire, bounded by Servia and Bulgaria to the north, by Greece 
to the south, by Thrace and the^ Archipelago to the east, and by 
Epirus to the west. 

MiEOTis Palus, a lake of Sarmatia Europsa, still known by 
the same name, and reaching from Crim Tartary to the mouth of 
the Tanais (the Don). 

MiEsiA, a district of the ancient Illyricum, bordering on Pan- 
Donia, containing what is now called Bulgariay and part of Sema, 

Magnesia: there were anciently three cities of the name; one 
in Ionia, on the Masander, which, it is said, was given to Themis* 
tocles by Artazerxes, wKb these words, to Jumisk his tabk toUh 
bread; it is now called Otad-Hiisardy in Asiatic Turkey; the se- 
cond was at the foot of Mount Sipylus, in Lydia; but has been 
destroyed by earthquakes: the third, Magnesin, was a maritime 
town of Thessaly, on the Mgediu Sea. 
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MAQOffTiActJM) tt town of Giillta; noir Mtntzy aitatte at the 
conflueDce of the Rhine and the Maine. 
MAftcoDOKtJif, a village of Gallia Belgtca; now Duren on the 

MARcoMAmAif 8, a people of Germaiiy, between the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Neckar. They remored to the'eountry of the 
Boti, and having expelled the inhabitants, oceupied the coontry 
DOW ealled Bohemia* See Manners of the Gkrmans, s. xltL 

Mardi, a people of the Farther Asia, near the Caspian Sea. 

Maritimb Alps. See Alps. 

Marsaci, a people in the north of Batavia, inhabtting Ae sea* 
coast 

Marsi, a people of Italy, who dwelt round tfle Lacos Foeini»« 
Another people ealled Marst, in Germany to the south of the 
Frisii, in the country now called PeLderbofne and Munster. 

Massilua, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, formerly celebrated 
for polished manners and learaing; now MamSks^ a port town 
of Provence. 

Mattiacii a branch of the Catti in Germany. Their capital 
town was — ** 

Mattium, supposed now to be Marpcurg in ITesse. 

Mauritania, a large region of Africa, extending from east ts 
west along the Mediterranean, divided by the emperor Claudios 
into Ccesariensis, the eastern part, and TtngUana^ the western. It 
had Numidia to the east, and Getulia t6 the south; and was also 
bounded by the Atlantic ocean, the straits of Gibraltar, and the 
Mediterranean to the north. The natives were called Bfauri, and 
thence the name of JUaurtfonia; now Barbanf^ 

Media, a country of the Farther Aaia, bounded on the west 
by Armenia, on the east by Partbia, on the north by the Caspian 
Sea, on the south by Persia. EcbaUma was t^ capital. 
, MfiDiOLANUM, now MUm in Italy. 

MEDioMAnuci, a people of Gallia Belgica; now the diocese of 

Melitene, a city of Cappadocia. 

Memphis, a city of Egypt, famous for its pyramids. 
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Menapii, a people of Belgia: now Brabant and Flanders. 

Mesopotamia, a lai^e country in the middle of Asia; so called, 
because it lies, fj^n «-«r«jK«v, between two rivers, the Euphrates 
OD the west, and the Tigris on the east. 

Messena, or Messaka, an ancient and celebrated city of Si- 
cily, on the strait between that island and Italy. • It still retains 
the name of Messina. 

Mevania, a town of Umbria, near the Clitumnus, a river that 
runs from east to west into the Tiber. 

Miletus, an ancient city of Ionia, in Asia Minor; now totally 
destroyed. 

MiLvius Pons, a bridge over the Tiber, at the distance of two 
miles from Rome, on the Via Flamminia; now called Pantt" 
MoUe. 

MiNTURNiE, a town on the confines of Campania, near the river 
Liris. 

MisENUM, a promontory of Campania, with a good harbour, 
near the Sinus PuteolanuSy or the bay of Naples, oi^ the north side. 
It was the station for the Roman fleets. Now Capo di ^Rseno. 

MiTTLENE, the capital city of the isle of Lesbos, and now 
gives name to the whole island. , 

MoNA, an island separated from the coast of the Ordovices by 
a narrotv strait, the ancient seat of the Druids. Now the isle of 
Anglesey. 

MoNiEci PoRTUS, now Monaco^ a port town in the territory of 
Genoa. 

MoRMi, a people of Belgia, inhabiting the diocese of Toumay^ 
and the country about St. Omer and jBoufegne. 

MosA,a large river of Belgic Gaul; it receives a branch of the 
Rhine, called Fahalis^ and falls into the German Ocean below 
the Briel. It is now the Maese^ or Mtuse. 

MosELLA, a river which, running through Lorrain, falls into 
the Rhine at Coblenlz; now called the Moselle. 

MosTBNi, the common name of the people and their town on 
the river Hermus in Lydia. . 

VOL. VI. 49 
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MusuLARi, «D intiepeiident sarage people id Africa, on the 
confine 8 ot Carthage, Numidia, and Mauritania. 

MuTiNA, now'Modena^ a city of Lombardy, in Italy. 

Mtrina, a town of tSEolis^ orJEMiOj in the ilither Asia; now 
Sanderlik^ 

N. 

Nabaui, the name of the channel made by Dnisus from the 
Rhine to the river Sala; now the Ysell. See Annals, ii. s. 8. 

NABATHiEi, a people between the Euphrates and the Red Sea; 
oooiprehending Arabia Petraea, and bounded by Palestine on the 
north* 

Nar, a river which rises in Umbriai and, falling into the lake 
FelinKs, rushes thence with a violent and loud cascade, and emp- 
ties itself into the Tiber. 

Narbon Gaul, the southern part of Gaul, bounded by the Py- 
renees to the west, the Mediterranean to the south, and the Alps 
and the Rhine to the east. 

Narnia, a town of Umbria, on the River JViir; now JVbrm in 
the territory of the Pope. 

Nauportum, a town on a cognominal river in Pannonia. 

Mava, a river of Gallia Belgica, which runs north-east into the 
west side of the Rhine; now the JVhAe. 

Navaria, now .Yooara, a city of Milan. 

NfiHKTEs, a people originally of Germany, removed to the 
diocese of Spire^ on the Rhine. 

NiCEPHORUs, a river of Asia that washes the walls of Tigratuh 
csfta, and runs into the Tigris; D^JhmUe says, now called Kha^ 
hour. 

NicopoLis: there were several towns of this name, vis in 
Egypt, Armenia, Bithynia, on the Euxine, &c. A town of the 
same name was built by Augustus, on the coast of iEpirus, as 
a monument of his victory at Actium. 

NiNos, the capital of Assyria; called also Auieve. 

NiBiBis, a city of Mesopotamia, at this day called JVenttn. 

NoLA, a city of Campania, on the north-east of Yesuvios. At 
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ibis place Augustus breathed Vis last: it retains its old name to 
this day. 

NoRiciTM, a Roman province^ bounded by the Danube on the 
norths by the MfteMcrica on the south, by Pannorria on the east, 
and Yindelicia on the west; now containing a great part of Austria, 
Tyrol, Ba?aria, &c. 

NovESiUM, a town of the Ubir in Gallia Belgica; now-J^uys, 
on the west side of the Rhine, in the electorate of Cdogne. 

NncERiA, a city of Campania; now ^oeera. 

NuMiDiA, a celebraled kingdom of Africa, bordering on Mau- 
ritania, and bounded to the north by the Mediterranean; now ^U 
gitrsy Tunis^ Tr^ols, &c. the eastern part of the kingdom of M- 
gien* Syphax was king of one part, and Masinissa of the other* 

O. 

OcRicuLUM, a town of Umbria, near the confluence of the Nar 
^ and the Tiber; now OiricoU^ in the duchy of SpoUtto. 

Oecnses, a people of Africa, who occupied the country between 
the two Syrtes on the Mediterranean* Their city was called Oea^ 
BOW TripoH. 

OoRTSiE, a people situated in the western part of Thrace, now 
a province of European Turkey. 

Opitergium, now Oderzo^ in the territory of Venic'e. 

Ordotices, a people who inhabited what we now call Flint* 
Mrt^ Dmbighshire^ Camarvony and Merioneihshirej in North 
Wales. 

OsTiA^ formerly, a town of note, at the mouth of4he Tiber (on 
the south side), whence its name; at this day it lies in ruins. 

P. 

Padus, anciently called Eridanus by the Greeks, famous for 
the fable of Phaeton; it receives several rivers from the Alps and 
the Apennine, and, running from west to east, discharges itself 
into the Adriatic. It is now called the Po. 

Pagida, a river in Numidia^ its modern name is not ascer- 
tained. D'Anville thinks it is now called FissatOy in the terri- 
tory of Tripoli. 
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Palus Maoris; see Maoris. 

Pamphylia, a country of the Hither Asia, bounded by Piaidii 
to the north, and bj the Mediterranean to the south. 

Panda, a river of Asia, In the territory of the Sbraci; not wdl 
ki^fvn. 

Py^DATARiA, an island o( the Tuscan Sea, in the Sinus Pb< 
teolantrr^ow U Gclfo di MipoU)^ the place of banishnaeDt ibr 
illustrious exiles, viz. Julia, the daughter of Augustus, Agrippina, 
the wife of Germanicus, Octavia, the the daughtpr of ClaudiaS| 
and many others. It is now called Vhle SabiU'Maritj or Santa 
Maria. 

Pannonia, an extensive eountry of Europe, bounded by Maeaia 
on the east, by Noricum on the west, Dalmatia on the south, and 
by the Danube to the north; containing part of Auina and 
Hangary, 

Pahnonian Alps. See Alpes. 

Paphos: there were two towns of the name, both on the west 
side of the island of Cyprus, and dedicated to Venus, who was 
hence the Pop&tan and the Cyprian goddess. 

Parthia, a country of the Farther Asia, with Media on the 
west, Asia on the east, and Hyrcania on the north. 

Patavium, now Padua^ in the territory of Venice. 

Peligni, a people of Samaium, near Naples. 

Peloponnesus, the large peninsula to the south of Greece, so 
called after Pelops, viz. Pdopis ^esu$. It is joined to the rest of 
"Greece by the Isthmus of Corinth, which lies between the .£gean 
and Ionian seas. It is now called the Morea, 

PsNNiNiE Alpes. See Alps. 

Peroamos, an ancient and famous city of Mynaj situate on 
the Caicus, which runs through it It was the residence of Attalus 
and his successors. This place was famous for a royal library, 
formed, with emulation, to vie with that of Alexandria in Egypt. 
The kings of the latter, stung with paltry jealousy, prohibited the 
exportation of paper. Hence the invention of parchment, called 
Perjgamana oharto. Plutarch assures us, that the libraiy at Per- 
gamos contained two hundred thousand volumes. The whole col- 
lection was given by Marc Antony as a present to Cleopatra, and 
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tbfis the two libraries were consolidated into one. In about six 
or seven centuries afterwards, the volumes of science, by order of 
the Califf Omar, served for a fire to warm the baths of Alexan- 
dria; and thus perished oQ the physic of the soul. The town sub- 
sists at this day, and retains the name otPergamos. See Spon's 
Travels, vol. I. 

Perinthus, a town or Thrace, situate on the Propontis, now 
called Heradea. 

Perusia, formerly a principal city of Etruria, on the north side 
of the Tiber, with the famous Lacm Tronmentis to the east It 
was besieged by Augustus, and reduced by famine. Lucan has, 
PenmM James. It is now called Peru^, in the territory of the 
Pope. 

Pharsalia, a town in Thessaly, rendered famous by the last 
battle between Pompey and Julius Caesar. 

Philadelphia: there were several ancient towns of this name. 
That which Tacitus mentions was in Lydia, built by Attalus 
Philadelphus; it is now called by the Turks, Mak Scheyr. 

Philippi, a pity of Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace; built 
by Philip of Macedon, and famous for the battle fought on its plains 
between Augustus and the republican party. It is now in ruins. 

Phiuppopous, a city of Thrace, near the river Hebrus. It de- 
rived its name from Philip of Macedon, who enlarged it, and 
augmented the number of inhabitants. 

PicENTiA, the capital of the Picentini on the Tuscan Sea, not 
far from Naples. ^ . 

PicENUM, a territory of Italy, to the east of Umbria, and in 
some parts extending from the Apennine to the Adriatic. It is 
now supposed to be the March oJ^Sncona. 

PiR/tEUS, a celebrated port near Athens. It is much frequented 
at this day; its name, Porto LUme. 

PisjE, a town of Etruria, which gave name to the bay of Pisa, 
Sinus Pisanus. 

Placentia, a town in Italy, now called PUuenzaj in the duchy 
of Parma. 

Plahasia, a small island near the coast of Etruria, in the Tus- 
om Sea; now Pianosa. 
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Pompeii, a town of CanipaDia, near Hercolanemii. It was 
deatrojed by an earthquake in the reign of Nero. 

PoMPEiopoLis: there were anciently two cities of the nane; 
one in Cilicia, another in Paphlagonia. 

PoiiTiA., an island in the Tuscan Sea; a place of relegation or 
banishment 

PoHTUS, an eitensive country of Asia Minor, lying between 
Bithynia and Paphlagonia, and extending along the Ponius Eu3> 
tmis, the Euzine or the Pontic Sea, from which it took its name. 
It had that sea to the east, the mouth of the Ister to the north, 
and mount Haraius to the south. The wars between ftfithridates^ 
king of Pontus, and the Romans, are well known. 

Prjeneste^ a town of Latium to the south-east of Rome, 
standing very high, and said to be a strong place. The town 
that succeeded it, stands low in a valley, and is called Paks-' 
ifina* 

Propo5TI8, near the Hellespont and the Euzine; now the Sea 
of MwrmfffiL 

PuTEOLi, a town of Campania, so called from its number of 
wells; now Poxzwio^ nine miles to the west of Naples. 

PviuBfus, a river of Cilicia, rising in Mount Taurus, and run* 
ning from east to west into the Sea of Cilicia. 

Ptegi, a town of Etniria, on the Tuscan Sea; now 8i.Marir 
ndh^ about thirty-three miles distant from Rome. 

QvAni, a people of Germany, situated to the souUi«east of 
Bohemia, on the banks of the Danube. See Manners of the 
Germans, s. zlii. note {b). 

R. 

Ravenha, an ancient city of Italy, near the coast of die 
Adriatic. A port was constructed at the mouth of the river 
Bedesis, and by Augustus made a station for the fleet that guard- 
ed the Adriatic. It is still called Racenna. 

Reate, a town of the Sabines in Latiumi situate near the lake 
Velinus. 
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RfieiUM. See Rhecuum. 

RcMif a people of Qaul, who inhabited the northern part of 
ChampagM; now the city of Rhems. 

Rhacotis, the ancient name of Aleiandria in Egypt. 

RHi£TiA, a country bounded by the Rhine to the west, the Alps 
to the east) by Italy to the south, and Vrnddicia to the north* 
Horace says, Fidere ShmH bdla sub Mpibus Drwwn gereniemf 
el Vinddid. Now the country of the Orisons. 

RuEeiuM, an ancient city at the extremity of the Apennine, 
on the narrow strait between Italy and Sicily. It is now called 
ReggiOj in the farther Calabria. 

Rhi^e, the river that rises in the Rhastian Alps, and divides 
Gaul from Grermany. See Manners of the Germans, s. i. note 
(/}; and s^ xzix. note (a). 

Rhodanus, a famous river of Gaul, rising on Mount Adula, 
ttot far from the head of the Rhine. After a considerable cir- 
cuit it enters the Lake of Oenetaj and in its course visits the city 
of Lyons, and from that place traverses a large tract of country, 
and falls into the Mediterranean. It is now called the Rhone. 

Rhodus, a celebrated island in the Mediterranean, near the 
coast of Asia Minor, over-against Carta. The place of retreat 
for the discontented Romans. Tiberius made that use of it. 

RoxoLANi, a people on the north of the Pabts MaoHsy situate 
along the Tanais, now the Don. 

RiQODULUM, a town of the Treviri on the Moselle. 

s. 

Sabrira, now the .Severn; a river that rises in Montgomery" 
Mrt^ and running by Shreussbtsry, Woreester^ and Gtocester^ 
empties itself into the Bristol Channel, separating Wales front 
England. 

Sala. It seems that two rivers of this name were intended 
by Tacitus. One, now called the Issel^ which had a commu* 
nication with the Rhine, by means of the canal made by Drusus, 
the father of Germanicus. .The other Sala was a river in the 
country now called Tkaringki^ described by Tacitus as yielding 
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salty which the inhabitants considered es die peculiar &?mir of 
heaven. The salt, however, was found in the salt springs near 
the river, which runs northward into the Albis, or Elbe. 

Salahis, an island near the coast of Attica, opposite to £Istt- 
AS. There was also a town of the name of Salamis, on the 
eastern coast of Cyprus, built by Teucer, when driven by his 
father from his native island. Horace says, Jbnb^uam UUun 
nova Salamina fiUuram. 

Samaria, the capital of the country of that name in Pdea- 
tine; the residence of 'the kings of Israel, and afterwards of 
Herod. Samaritansj the name of the people. Some magni* 
ficent ruins of the place are still remaining. 

Sambulos, a mountain in the territory of the Partbians, with 
the river Carma near it. The mountain and the river are men* 
tioned by Tacitus only. 

Samnis, or Samnites, a people of ancient Italy, extending 
on both sides of the Apennine, famous in the Roman wars. 

Samos, an island of Asia Minor, opposite to E^hesus; the 
birth-place of Pythagoras, who was thence called the Sanmm 

Samothracia, an island of Thrace, in the iBgean Sea, op- 
posite to the mouth of the Hebrus. There were mysteries of 
initiation celebrated in this island, held in as high repute as these 
of Eleusis; with a sacred and inviolable asylum. 

Sardes, the capital of Lydia, at the foot of Mount Tmolns, 
from which the Pactolus ran down through the heart of the cilj. 
The inhabitants were called SardicnL 

Sardinia, an island on the Sea of Liguria, lying to the south 
of Corsica. It is said that an herb grew there, which, when 
eaten, produced a painful grin, called SardatAu rutis. The 
island now belongs to the Duke of Saxony, with the title of king. 

Sarmatia, called also Scythia^ a northern country of vast ex- 
tent, and divided into Eurapixa and MaHca; the former begin- 
ning at the Vistula (its western boundary), and comprising Rus- 
sia, part of Poland, Prussia, and Lithuania; and the latter bound- 
ed on the west by Sarmatia Europaet and the Tanais (the J9cn)f 
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«teiiding«outh as far as Mount Caucasus and (he Caspian Sea, 
Mntainiijg Tartaiy, Circassia, &c. 

Saza Rubra, a place on the Flamminian road in Etruria, nine 
miles from Rome. 

ScfiPTfiirci* a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, between the Euxine 
and the Caspian Sea. 

ScYTHiA, a large country, now properly Crim Tartary; in an- 
cient geography divided into Scytbia Asiatica, on either side of 
Mount Imaus: and Scytbia Europssa, about the Euiine Sea and 
Ibe MsBotic Lake. See also Sarhatia. 

Sbgestum, a town of Sicily, near Mount Eryx^ famous for a 
temple sacred Ho the Erycinian Venus. 

Seleucia, a city of Mesopotamia, situate at the eonfluence of 
the EupkroUi and the Tigris; now called Bagdad. We find in 
ancient geography several cities of this name. 

SEMivoif Es, a people of Grermany, called by Tacitus the most 
ninstrious branch of the Suevi. They inhabited between the Albis 
and Viadrus. 

Sbneiibis Colonia, now Sietma^ in Tuscany. 

SENONESf inhabitants of Celtic Gaul, situate on the Seqtuma 
(now the Seine); a people famous for tbeir invasion of Italy, and 
taking and burning Rome A. U. C. S64* 

Sequani, a people of Belgic OauK inhabiting the country now 
called Franehe ComU or the Upper Burgundy^ and deriving their 
name from the Sequana, (now the Seine)^ which, rising near 
Dijon in Burgundy, runs through Paris, and, traversing Norman- 
dy, falls into the British Channel near Havre de Orace. 

Seriphos, a small island in the iSSgeaa Sea, one of the Cycia* 
des; now Serfo or Serfanto. 

SiCAMBRi« an ancient^ people of Lower (Germany, between 
the Maese and the Rhine, where Ouelderland is. They were 
transplanted by Augustus to the west side of the Rhine. Horace 
aays to that emperoci Te cmde gaud^Ues Skmhri cmi^iMuvem' 
raniur armii. 

SvLOEES, a people of Britain, situate on the Severn and the 
Bristol Cbanod^ now SaiUk WaU$^ comprising Olanwrganf Rod- 
n^nhirej Hereford^ and MomMnOh. Sea Camden. 
^OL, VI. 60 n } 
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SiiiBRinvi C01XE89 the SimbraiDe Hill, 10 ealkd fr0m Uie 
Simbrvina Stt^na, or lakes formed by the river JtniOf which gare 
the name of Sublaqueum to the Deighbouring town. 

SiNOPlB, ODtt* of the moat famous cities in the territoiy of Ponton 
It was taken bj Lucullus in the Mithridatic war, and afterwards 
received Roman colonies. It was the birth-place of Diogenes, 
the cynic, who was banished from bis country. The place is still 
called Sinope^ a port town of Asiatic Turkey, on the Euzine* 

SiNUEssA, a town of Latium, on the confines of Campanis, be-- 
jond the river Liris (now called Garigliano). , The place was 
much frequented for the salubrity of its waters. 

SiPTLus, a mountain of Ljdia, near which Livy says the Ro- ^ 
mans obtained a complete victory over AnUochus. 

SiRACi, a people of Asia, between the E/uxine and the Cafpum 
oeas. 

Smtrna, a city of Ionia in the Hither Asia, which laid a 
strong claim to the birth of Homer. The name of Smyrna still 
remains in a port town of Asiatic Turkey. 

SoPHENE, a country between the Greater and the Lesser Ar- 
menia; now called Zapk, 

SozA, a city of the Dandaridm. 

Spelunca, a small town near Foiult, on the coast of Naples. 

Stachades, five islands, now called the^ HiereSy on the coast 
of Provence. 

SntATONicE, a4own of Caria in the Hither Asia, so called after 
Slratanke^ the wife of Antiochus. 

Sue VI, a great and warlike people of Ancient Germany, who 
occupied a prodi^ous tract of country. See Manners of the Ger* 
mans, s. xxxviii. and note (a). 

SuNici, a people removed from Germany to Gallia Belgioa. . 
According to Cluverius, they inhabited the duchy of limbwrg^ 

SwiNDEN, a river that flows on the confines of the Dahft. It 
is mentioned by Tacitus only. Brotier supposes it to be what is 
now called Herirudj or La Ritiere d? Herat, 

Syene, a town in the Higher Egypt, towards the borders of 
Ethiopia, situate on the Nile. It Jies under the Tropic of Cancer, as 
is evident, says Pliny the elder, from there being no shadow pro-* 
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jecteJLat noon at the summer solstice. It was, for a lotig time, 
the boundary of the Roman empire. A garrison was stationed 
there: Juvenal was sent to command there by Domitian, who, by 
conierringHhat uiilooked for honour, m^ant, with covered malice, 
to punish the poet for his reflection on Paris the comedian, a na- 
tive of Egypt, and a favourite at court. , 

Syracuse, one of the noblest cities in Sicily. The Romans 
took it during the second Punic War, on which occasion the 
great Archimedes lost his life. It is now destroyed, and no re- 
mains of the place are left. Etiaim peridre ruifUB. 

Stria, a country of the Hither Asia, between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Euphrates, so e]^ensive that Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, was deemed a part of Syria. 

Strtbs^ the denrts ofBarbaryi also two dangerous sandy gulfs 
in the Mediterranean, on the coast of Barbary; one called SyrtU 
Magna, now the Gulf cf Sidra; the other Syrtis Parva^ now the 
Qvlfaf Casque. 

T. 

Tanais, the I>ofi, a very large river in Scythia, dividing Asia 
firom Europe. It rises in Muscovy, and flowing through Crim 
Tariaini, runs into the Palw JIfoolw, near the city now called 
Azoff, in the hands of the Turks. 

Tarbntum, now X^i^n^, in the province of Otranto. The 
Lacsdemonians fdunded a colony there, and thence it was called 
by Horace, Laazdemonium Tarenium. 

Tarichaa, a town of Galilee. It was besieged and taken by 
Tespasian, who sent six thousand of the prisoners to assist in cut- 
ting a passage through the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Tarracina, a city of the Volsci in Latium, near the mouth of 
the Ufens, in the Campania of Rome. Now Terrocina, on the 
Tuscan Sea. 

Tarraco, the capital of a division of Spain, called by the Ro- 
mans Tarraconensis; now Taragon, a port town in Catalonia, oa 
the Mediterranean, to the west of BarceUma. See Hispania. 

Tartarus, a river running between the Po and the Athesis 
(the dfld^e) from west to east, into die Adriatic; nour Tatto^. 
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Tatthvs, a mountaiD of Gerroaoy, oa Ike odier fideoftts 
Rhine; now Mount Hej/ridCy over-againat Meniz. 

Tauranhitu, a people who occupied a disUicI of AmmiM 
Major^ not far from Tigranoewta. ^ • 

Tauri, a people inhabiting the Tmnriea Ch$nam9my on die 
Euxint. The country is now called Oim Tartary, 

Taurini, a people dwelling at the foot of the Alps, Their eapi- 
t»l was called, after Augustua Cvaar, who planted a coIod; theiti 
JhiguBia Tmrtnonim. The modern name is Turmf the eapital 
of Piedmont. 

Taurus the greatest mountain in Asia, extending from the In- 
dian to the ^gean Sea; said to be fifty miles over, and fifieei 
hundred long. Its extremity to the north is^ealled Imam. 

Telebo^y a people ol ^tolia or Acaruania in Greece, ivhe 
reoiovrd to Italy, and settled in the isle of Caprea^, 

Temiios, ae inladd town of .£olia« in the Hither Asia. 

Tencteri, a people of Germany. See the Mannim of the Ger» 
aaans, s. xuii. 

Tenos, one of the Clyclades. 

TbRMEs, a city in the Hither Spain; now a rillagt failed 7^ 
ermtSj in Castile. 

TfiRRAciNA, a city of the Foboi in Latium, near the moulli of 
the Ufensy on the Tuscan Sea; now caUed TefTocMMi, in the ter^ 
ritory of Rome. 

Teutoburgium, a forest in Germany, rendeM famoes by tht 
slaughter oi' Varus and his legions. It began in the eonntry of tha 
Marsi, and extended to Paderboro, Osnaburg, and Muneter, be- 
tween the Ems and the Luppia. 

Thala, a town in Numidia, destroyed in the war of Jnliiif 
Caesar against Juba. 

TuEBiE, a very ancient town in the Higher Egypt, on the east 
side of the Nile, famous for its hundred gates. Another oity jof 
the same name in Boeotia, in Greece, said to have been built by 
Cadmus. It had the honour of producing two illustrious chiefs, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and Pindar the celebrated poet. 
Alexander rased it to the ground; but spared the house and family 
ofPinda^ 
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Thsrmes, otherwise Therma, a town id Macedonia, after- 
wards called Thessalania^ faoious for the two epistles of St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians. The city stood at the head of a large bay, 
called ThemKBUs Simus; now Oeifo di SidoniekL 

Thessalt, a country of Greece, formerly a great part of Ma- 
cedonia. 

Thracia, an extensive region, boanded to the north by Mount 
Haeoius, to the south by the iBgean Sea, and by the Euiine and 
Propontis to the east In the time of Tiberius it was an inde- 
pendent kingdom, but afterwards made a Roman province. 

Thubascum, a town of Mauritania in Africa. 

Thurii, a people of ancient Italy, inhabiting a part of Lucaiiiai 
between the rivers Crathis (now CttUe), and Sybaris (now Sth 
bari). 

TiBUR, a town of ancient Latium, situate on the Anao, about 
twenty miles from Rome. Here Horace had his villa, and it was 
the frequent retreat of Augustus. Now TwdL 

TiciNUM, a town of AisuMo, situate on the river Ticinus, 
near its confluence with the P6; now P«ina, in Milan. 

TiciNus^ a river of Italy falling into the Po, near the city of 
Ticimmi, orPavia; now Tesino. 

TiGRANOcERTA, B towu or Armenia Major, built by Tigranes in 
the time of the Mithridatic War. The river JVieepftonis washes 
one side of the town. Brotier says, it is now called Bert or Seredm 

Tigris, b great river bounding the country called Mesopotamia 
to the east, while the Euphrates incloses it to the west Pliny 
•gives an account of the Tigris, in its rise and progress, till it 
sinks under ground near Mount Taurus, and breaks forth agaia 
with a rapid current, falling at last into the Persian OulC It di« 
vides into two channels at Seleucia. 

Tmolus, a mountain of Lydia, commended for its vines, its 
saflron, its fragrant shrubs, and the fountain-head of the Pactolus, 
It appears from Tacitus, that there was a town of the same name^ 
that stood near the mountain. 

ToLBiAcuM, a town of Gallia Belgiea; now Ztdpichj or Ztife/l, 
a small town in the duchy of Juliers. 
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Trallbs, fonnerljr a rich and populous city of Ljiia, not Air 
from the river Meander. Tberuins are still visible. 

Trapezus, now Trapezondot Trebizandj a city with a port in 
the Lesser Asia, on the Euzioe. 

Treveri, the people of Treves; an ancient city of the Lower 
Germany, on the Moselle. It was made a Roman colony by Au- 
gustus, and became the most famous city of Belgic Graul. It i» 
DOW the capital of an electorate of the same name. 

Triboci, a people of Belgica, originally Germans. They in- 
habited JUmu^ and the diocese of Strasbourg. 

Trimetus, an island in the Adriatic; one of those which the 
ancients called InsuUe Diamedem: it still retains the name of 
Tremitu It lies near the coast of the CapUanaU^ a provbce of 
the kingdom of Naples, on the Gulf of Venice. 

Trinobantes, a people of Britain, who inhabited Middksez 
and ESssex. 

Tubantes, an ancient people of Germany, about IFesfphnKa. 

TuNQRi, a people of Belgia. Their city, according to CsBsar, 
was called ^tuaca; now Tongereuy in the bishopric of Liege. 

TuRONii, a people of Ancient Gaul, inhabiting the east side of 
the l^eris (now the Loire). Hence the modem nameof Tonrr. 

TuscuLUM, a town of Latium,- to the north of ^Slba^ about 
twelve miles from Rome. It gave the name of T^ucukumn to 
Cicero's villa, where that great orator wrote his Tuseulan Ques- 
tions. 

TvRus, an ancient city of Phoenicia, situate on an island so near 
the cont|oent, that Alexander the Great formed it into a Peninsula^ • 
by the mole or causey which he threw up during the siege. Soe 
Curtius, lib, iv. s. 7. 

u. 

Ubian Altar, an altar erected by the Ubii, on their removal 
to the western side of the Rhine, in honour of Augusttis; but 
whether this was at a different pUce, or the town of the Ubii, is 
not known. 

Ubii^ a people originally of Germany, but transplanted by An- 
guitas b the west side of the Rhine, under the conduct of ^Sgfippa. 
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Their capilo) was then for a long time called Oppidu^ Ubianm^ 
and, at last, changed by the empress Agrippina to Cdania^Sgrip* 
jwteiutf; now Cologne, the capital of the Electorate of that name. 

Umbria, a division of Italy, to the south-east of Etniria, be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Nar* 

. Unsinqis, a river of Germany, running into the sea, near 
Groningen; now the Hunsing. 

Urbinum, now C/rbtno, a city for ever famous for having given 
birth to Raphael, the celebrated painter. 

UsiPii, or UsiPSTES, a people of Germany, who, after their 
expulsion by the Catti, settled near Paderbom. See Manners of 
the Germans, s. zxxii. and note (a). 

UsPB, a town in the territory of the Shracii now destroyed. 

V. 

Vada, a town on the left-hand side of the Rhine in the island 
of Batavia. 

Vahalis, a branch of the Rhine; now the Waal. See Manners 
of the Germans, s. zxix. and note (a). 

Vangiones, originally inhabitants of Germany, but afterwards 
settled in Gaul; now the diocese of Worms. 

Yascones, a people who inhabited near the Pyrenees, occupy- 
ing lands both in Spain and Gaul. 

Velabrum, a place at Rome, between Mount Aventine and 
Mount Palatine, generally under water, from the overflowing of 
like Tiber. Propertius describes it elegantly, lib. iv. eleg. x. 

Q^d Vdabra tuo 9iLagnabard flumine^ quaque 
Miuia per urbanas vdificabat aquas. 

.Telinus, a lake in the country of the Sabines. 

YENsn, a people of Gallia Celtica, who inhabited what is 
npw called Vrnnes, in the south of Brittany, and also a considera- 
ble tract on the other side of the Alps, extending from the P6 
along the Adriatic, to the mouth of the Ister. 

Yercella, now VereeOi in Piedmont. 

Ybrona, now Ferpnaj in the territory of Yenice, on the JMigt. 
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Tesontium, the capital of the Seqaani; mm Betenpcn^ Hit \ 
chief citj of Burgundy. 

Vetera, i. e. Vetera Caatra. The Old Caoup, which wait 
Ibrtified station for the legions; now Santen^ in the dacbj of Cle?eS| 
not far from the Rhine. 

Via Salaria, a road leading from the aalt-yrorks at Ostia tt 
the country of the Sabines. 

ViADRUs, DOW the Oder^ running through SUisia^ Brandm' 
burg^ Potnerama^ and discbaipng itself into the Baltic. 

VicETiA, now Vicema^ a town in the territory of Venice. 

Vienna, a citj of Narbonese Gaul; now Vitnnt \n Dauphini. 

ViNDELici, a people inhabiting the country o( Ftndettao, npsr 
the Danube, with the Rbsti to the soi^l); now part of Ba»am 
and Suaina. 

ViNDONissA, now WindMchy in the Canton of Bern in Swis* 
aerland. 

VisuRois, a river of Germany, made famous by the slaughter 
of Varus and his legions; now the Wtser^ running north between 
Westphalia and Lower Saiony, into the German Sea. 

VocETius MoNs, a mountain of the Helvetii, thought to be the 
roughest part of Mount Jbra, to which the Helvetii fled^ when de- 
feated by CflBcina. See Hist. i. «. 67. 

VoLsci, a powerful people of ancient Latium, extending from 
Aitimny their capital, to the Upper Lbrii^ and the confines of 
Campainia. 

V0LSIN11, or VoLsimi , a city of Etruria^ the native place of 
Sejanus; now BbkenOj or Bobmna. 

Z. 

Zeugma, a town on the Euphrates^ famous for a bridge over 
the river. See Pliny, lib. v. s. 24. 
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